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‘The ‘Baker and the Consumer ‘Point of “Oiew 





HE baker of a decade or so 
ago would have scoffed at 
the idea of bothering his 
head about the point of 
view of the consumer. 
“What I want,’ one imag- 
ines him saying, “is busi- 
ness and plenty of it. I 
don’t care a _ continental 
about this ‘point of view 
stuff! Customers and more 
of ’em for me, every time!” 

Not so the baker of 
1926. He knows that, in a 




















measure, the customer’s 
viewpoint determines the number of ‘loaves of bread, 
pies and cookies bought. However, even the modern 
baker may not have taken time to consider this impor- 
tant matter from every angle. Busy with the countless 
cares of. a manufacturing plant, Mr. Baker may feel 
that he has no leisure for abstract thinking along these 
lines. The thinking need not be abstract! It may and 
should be linked definitely with plans for pushing sales. 
In other words, the baker has a golden opportunity, in 
that he himself may help his public acquire the attitude 
of mind likely to prove most favorable to his own 
business. 

Time was when the baker’s chief, if not his only, 
concern was for the housewife, the buyer for the house- 
hold. If he satisfied her he was apt to be satisfied. 
Today the housewife operates as one figure in a some- 
what complex group. She is the center of activities 
and interests, many of which affect directly the baker’s 
own interests. 

The housewife, for example, is no longer satisfied to 
administer her household without knowing something 
about many branches of science, with special attention 
to the science of nutrition. So the baker should make 
it his business to know something about this important 
subject, so as to be in a position to reassure his cus- 
tomers, first, as to the quality of his products, second, 
as to their place in the diet. This means that he must 
consider not alone the housewife and her point of view, 
but also the attitude of nutrition authorities who help 
to set diet standards and who, in turn, influence the 
housewife as to what she should demand of the food- 
stuffs purchased for the nourishing of her family. 
Nor does the baker’s opportunity end here. Spurred 
and inspired by association with women who know 
what they want, the baker may even find himself acting 
as instructor for those newcomers among his customers 
who have not, as yet, taken time to think about the 
importance of bakery products as food. In short, 
there are enormous possibilities for intelligent co- 
operation between the baker and the consumer. The 
fact that the entire community may benefit by this 
joint work in the interests of health makes it just 
so much the more worth while. 

Having resolved, first, to study his own products 
in relation to a satisfactory diet, second, to let his 
customers know that he is doing this, and, when neces- 
sary, to give them information along these lines, the 
baker is ready to decide whether or no he should try 
to make direct contacts with the food scientists, those 
authorities who tell us what to eat. 


Local Conditions Should Govern 


BVIOUSLY, it would be inadvisable to lay down 

hard and fast rules. The question should be de- 
cided according to conditions in the local community. 
It seems reasonable, however, to suppose that much 
might be accomplished by systematic study of this 
very problem. 

Scientific workers realize that the food manufac- 
turer is an important factor in teaching the public how 
to eat. They welcome every opportunity for broad- 
casting their message of proper diet. The baker who 
is able to prove that he can give the scientist intelligent 
help in this direction is the one who is surely laying up 
for his business increased prosperity. 

As for the best method of making such contacts 
with the scientific world, one can only repeat that this 
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is, to some extent at least, a matter for the individual. 
There are, however, some things that every baker 
may do. 

Through his own American Institute of Baking the 
baker may obtain many valuable hints as to how he 
may best let the scientific division of his local com- 
munity know what he is doing to further the cause of 
food and nutrition. Miss Jean Rich, who directs the 
department devoted to nutritional education at the in- 
stitute, will be able to assist the baker in mapping out 
programs with local conditions as background. 

Another suggestion is for Mr. Baker to take up this 
question with the local branch of the American Bakers 
Association. The president might perhaps be asked to 
appoint a special committee to act as emissary to the 
state college. The committee would naturally be proud 
to let the nutrition authorities at the college know 
what the bakers in their town are doing. Properly 
handled, such contacts would be reasonably sure to 





Miss GIBBS enjoys a wide reputation as a 
home economist and a writer on problems 
of diet, particularly with respect to children. 
She brings to the baker the exceedingly impor- 
tant viewpoint of the observant woman. Her 
work as editor of the American Food Journal 
brings her into such intimate contact with de- 
velopments in the world of nutrition as to give 
her suggestions to bakers great practical value. 





result in publicity of the very highest type, for what- 
ever helps to sell bread helps the individual baker. 

These suggestions are typical of worth-while plans, 
to be undertaken for the purpose of broadening the 
baker’s influence with those whose support is vital to 
his success. Almost before he is aware he will have 
gained the confidence of the men and women who set 
our dietary standards. Good news is proverbially a 
swift traveler, and the information that the baker is 
lining up for the upholding of scientific diet will insure 
him the support of leaders in the field. 

So the baker is urged not to be overmodest about 
what he is doing. The story is of interest to all who 
are working for pure food and a well-fed nation. 

The average baker is no doubt familiar with the 
sales value of working with teachers of home eco- 
nomics and with dietitians. These are the interpreters 
who hand on the scientists’ message to classroom and 
institution. Both groups will be doubly ready to listen 
to the baker’s story of his products if he can show 
them that he has already made it his business to learn 
something about diet standards, and that he has estab- 
lished certain connections with those who do original 
work in the laboratories. 

So the mental attitude of the consumer is composite. 
When the baker sets about studying it for the purpose 
of increasing his sales he must remember that back of 
the woman in the shop stands the teacher who directs 
the diet of her children, and that back of the teacher 
is the scientist to whom we all turn for authoritative 
information about nutrition. In securing the support 
of one of these the baker gains the confidence of all, 
provided he can show that he knows what he is about! 

With the ground thus prepared for practical work, 
the baker is ready to apply himself to the task of 
mapping out a sales program that shall take into ac- 
count food standards as set by the scientists, as taught 
by the home economics teachers, and as practiced by 
the housewives, who are, of course, his immediate cus- 
tomers. 

Probably all bakers will agree that there would be 
little point in the most conscientious study unless its 
results were to be utilized in a practical manner. It 
would seem, then, that Mr. Baker should, while keeping 
the views of his composite consumer in mind, decide 
two points. First, what he will do in his shop, and 


second, in his neighborhood, to capitalize the knowledge 
he has acquired. 

To begin with the shop. The wise baker will take 
care to let the housewife who comes to buy know that 
he has tested the value of his loaf in his own home. 
As a far-seeing executive pointed out to a group of 
bakers in convention, the baker who is approached by, 
let us say, a flour salesman, expects to have that sales- 
man show him just how his business will be developed 
through the use of a particular brand of flour. Is it 
not just as logical for the baker to be prepared to 
show the housewife how her business, that of home 
making, will benefit through the purchase and use of 
his products? 

It is safe to assume that the baker’s wife will be 
willing and proud to make the home tests. She will 
know the woman’s viewpoint and what appeals to 
women better than the wisest man living! Mrs. Baker 
will, after a bit of informal but systematic home study 
of Mr. Baker’s products, have ready for Mrs. Customer 
the following information: 

First, that her family will be well fed, at least so 
far as baked goods are concerned, by the use of these 
products. 

Second, that the products are economical. 

Third, that Mrs. Customer will, if she has been in 
the habit of doing her own baking, be surprised at 
the number of hours released for rest and recreation. 

When Mrs. Customer realizes that by purchasing 
Mr. Baker’s products she is conserving health, saving 
money and acquiring precious leisure, see if her daily 
and weekly orders are not increased! 

It is important that the home tests be made sys- 
tematically, and that the resulting information be 
analyzed and presented in clear cut fashion by some 
one who knows housekeeping problems. 

The chief point to keep in mind is that the baker 
and the housewife have common interests. Each de- 
sires to simplify and develop his business, and each 
may help the other attain that end. 

By way of suggesting one method for telling the 
story of the home tests to the housewife, here is the 
outline of a plan that roused the interest of several 
hundred bakers during the recent Atlantic City con- 
vention. 

Experience indicates that it would often be entirely 
feasible to station in the bakeshop some one qualified 
to give the customers the gist of the information 
touched upon in the foregoing paragraphs. 

Such a person would probably be a woman who 
would act as sales helper, but whose main business 
would be to interest customers in the benefits likely 
to follow the use of high grade bakery products, Mr. 
Baker’s in particular. Such work brings the results 
of general study and general publicity to a focus in 
the individual shop. 


Equipment That Might Be Used 


HE saleswoman instructor might be stationed near 

a table over which might hang one of the beautiful 
posters issued by the nutritional education department 
of the American Institute of Baking. On the table 
should be any form of printed material best suited to 
the community’s needs. This should state, in simple 
language, the main principles of nutrition, the place 
of bakery products in the nutritional scheme, and the 
concrete advantages and merits of the special products 
on sale. 

This worker should be trained in the principles of 
diet, in practical housekeeping and in talking to people 
informally. The plan must be carried out with great 
care, or it will go to one of two extremes. Either 
the experiment will be overdone in the matter of con- 
scious “teaching,” or it will degenerate into superficial 
and time wasting chat. 

To sum up, with the home kitchen ready to help 
the shop in its work of selling and the shop ready to 
give the route salesmen the benefit of its experiences 
with the customers as they come to the bakery, home, 
shop and community may develop a common viewpoint. 

Increased sales of baked goods will follow as the 
logical and inevitable result. 































































































































AT - A- CAKE, pat-a-cake, 
baker’s man,” illustrated 
by appropriate gestures, is 
apt to be a child’s first 
essay in the field of letters 
and dramatic art. Little 
Tom Tucker, who sings for 
his supper and eats white 
butter, is a 


bread with 


chum _ to juvenile. 
What boy or girl does not 
chant of the tarts made by 
the Queen of Hearts “all on a summer’s day,” and of 
the pieman met by Simple Simon while going to the 
fair? ‘The first sad story heard by nursery walls may 
well be that of the three little kittens who, when they 
lost their mittens, were told by Mother Cat, “Then 
you shall have no pie!” How children do exult at 
that tale’s happy ending, when the kittens, upon find- 
ing their mittens, earn their reward of pie! 

Some boys and girls greet a day with the lusty 


any 




















appeal: 
“Blow, wind, blow! and go, mill, go! 
That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it, 
And into rolls make it, 
And send us some hot in the morn.” 
Many a day, likewise, is ended with that homely 
Mother Goose couplet: 
“A glass of milk and a slice of bread, 
And then good-night, we must go to bed.” 
Old Mother 


Goose, of course, have come to today’s children from 


The joyous rhymes and jingles of 


ages past, having grown gradually like the folktales. 
In happy company with such time-honored verse are 
songs by such poets as 


the more modern 


Eugene Field and Robert Louis Stevenson, and also 


nursery 


the best child verse of the last few years, such as 
A. A. Milne’s “When We Were Very Young.” Youth- 
ful Americans recognize an international bond when 


they read of familiar breadstuffs in nursery rhymes 
of foreign countries, They read, for example, “Rhymes 
from the Rhineland,” selected and translated from the 
German by Grace Edwards Wesson; “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes,” a book of translations by Isaac Taylor 
Headland, of Peking University; and “Kids of Many 
Duffie Ike 


rhymes about abound in 


Morgan. 
the 
charming book, “Nursery Friends from France,” and 
may be found also in “Little Pictures of Japan” and 
“Tales Told in Holland”; under the general title of 
“My Travelship,” these three books, which will be fol- 
lowed by others, are edited by Olive Beaupré Miller 
and published by The Book House for Children, Chi- 


Colors,” by Grace Boylan and 


Foreign nursery food 


cago. 
“Break Your Bread, Mary” 
a” little air in “Nursery Friends from 
France,” begins, “T'remp’ ton pain, Marie,’— 
“Break your bread, Mary; 
Break your bread, Mary; 
Break your bread in the saucer! 
Break your bread, Mary; 
Break your bread, Mary; 
Break your bread in the milk!” 
The fanciful tale of 
book, includes this translation: 


Dame Tartine, in the same 


“There was once a dame called Tartine, 
Had a butter palace, ‘tis said. 
Oh, its walls were all of white flour, 
And its floors were crisp gingerbread. 
Unless I mistake, 
Her bedroom was cake! 
She slept every night 
On a biscuit light!” 
“Tales Told in Holland” has comparatively few 
rhymes, but it is natural that these do not ignore 


food. In “Mynheer de Witt” it is said of the children: 


“They hopped, they skipped, they ran, 
Bread and butter and bran! 
Bread and butter and sauce, 
You’re the boss!” 
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-Miller and ‘Baker in Nursery Lore 


‘By Sally PMichener 








HILDREN’S dominant instinct centers upon food. 

And it is a fact of immense significance to the 
breadstuffs industry that the language of childhood— 
very largely a tummy language—indicates an over- 
whelming preference for such sound fodder as bread 
and milk, and such honest sweets as cake and pie. 
Children’s thoughts, if these are to be gauged by their 
play, their songs, their repetitious chatter, are pro- 
foundly concerned with the baker’s oven. And there 
could be no better way of proof than reference to the 
vast literature of nursery lore that is available in all 
languages to one who has the patience to explore. 
This is a type of research that has been done many 
times for foodstuffs as a whole, but Mrs. Michener has 
here brought together the entrancing Mother Goose 
staples in English that concern most intimately the 
miller and baker, with suitable side excursions into 
other countries and other times. 

Modestly, Mrs. Michener has suggested the value of 
this prejudice of childhood as a merchandising asset 
for bakers and miilers. She might have been much 
more emphatic with the suggestion. Enterprising mill- 
ers and bakers have already used this idea to profit, but 
it is capable of infinitely greater exploitation. The Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association showed the way long 
ago by seizing upon it as an attractive and forceful me- 
dium for implanting theories of child hygiene, as the 
following parody of one of the Mother Goose rhymes 
on a handsome colored poster testifies: 


“Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary, 
What is it makes you grow? 
Lots of milk and butter and bread, 
Eggs and oatmeal and apples red, 
And vegetables all in a row!” 


But above every other consideration there is in 
this rehearsal of nursery literature an additional, final 
value that should not be ignored. Nursery rhymes were 
not made by children; they are, rather, a simple re- 
flection of the adult race mind. When they exalt the 
products of mill and bakeshop they express a human 
instinct that has already given high estate to these 
things throughout the centuries, and a racial experience 
that has taught unforgettably, change and quackery not- 
withstanding, the intrinsic, unalterable merit of wheat 
bread. 





“The Sugar Plum Tree,” that delightful poem of 


childhood by Eugene Field, which tells us, “. . . up in 
that tree sits a chocolate cat, and a gingerbread dog 
prowls below,” is suggested by a rhyme in “Tales 


from Holland” concerning “Luilekkerland,” or “Lazy- 
goody Land,” beginning: 


“Merrily children come in crowds 
Crawling through mountains of rice! 

Ho, for Lazy-goody Land, 
And everything that’s nice! 

Are streets there paved with brick? 
With pastry, cake and pie; 

And if you wish, just help yourself, 
As you are passing by.” 

“Setting Out Rice Plants” is the title of a brief 
rhyme in “Pictures from Japan,’— 


Why no! 


“O muddy water, 

Would that you were clear, 

To serve as mirror for the girls 
Who plant the rice fields here.” 


> 


A Japanese jingle from “Kids of Many Colors’ 


runs thus: 


“Sweet dough, sweet dough!’ 
Calls the peddler as he goes 
Down the streets of Tokyo 
In his funny hat and clothes. 


“Sweet dough, sweet dough! 
All the children run to take, 
And the little ovens glow 
While the pretty cakelets bake. 

“Sweet dough, sweet dough! 
Made in shapes of ABC’s, 
And the animals they know 
For the little Japanese. 

“Sweet dough, sweet dough! 
*Tis the Feast of Dolls today; 
Do the dolls of Tokyo 
Learn their letters in that way?” 


Mother Goose from Germany contributes _ this 
“Rhineland Rhyme”: 
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“Pat, pat! a little cake, 

First we knead, and then we bake; 

Then we put it on a plate. 

Eat it up; we needn’t wait.” 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes” has several jingles 
cakes. 


about The longest one is concerned with a 


cake seller’s praise of his own wares, as follows: 


“Round bean cakes with red spots bright, 
The blind who eat them receive their sight; 
They cure the deaf and heal the lame, 

And preserve the teeth of the aged dame. 

The bald who eat them grow a cue, 

And the priest can read his Bible through; 

They help the Taoist a seat to take; 

Their virtues are many—buy my cake. 

The man who eats fears not his wife, 

And the woman works better all her life.” 

Briefer Chinese Mother Goose rhymes concerning 

cake include these: 

“Mrs. Chang, Mrs. Lee, 

Mama has a small baby; 
Stands up firm, 

Sits up straight, 

Won’t eat milk, 

But lives on cake.” 


* 7 


“We push the mill, 
The flour we make, 
And then for Grandma 
A cake we'll bake.” 
* . 
“We turn the cake, 
The cake we bake, 
We put in oil, or pork, or steak. 
And when ’tis done, 
We'll have some fun, 
And give a piece to every one.” 


Mother Goose Displays Suggested 
R ETURNING to Mother Goose of the 
] 


find that familiar 
rhymes concerning bread and buns, cake and cookies, 


English 
anguage, we her nursery 
tarts and gingerbread and pies are numerous enough 
to fill a book in themselves—a collection which should 
be of practical interest to bakers. Displays, in shop 
windows and advertisements, of beloved Jack Horner 
with his Christmas pie, for example, or of Tommy 
Tucker with his white bread and butter, might have a 
real appeal among their friends, including children 
and former children. 

Nursery jingles of bread include the familiar story 
of the old woman who lived in a shoe and had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do. “She gave them 
some broth without any bread, she whipped them all 
soundly, and put them to bed.” Well known, also, is 
the verse of the lion and the unicorn who were fighting 


for the crown: 


“Some gave them white bread, and some 
gave them brown; 

Some gave them plum cake, and sent 
them out of town.” 


Mother Goose propounds, nonsensically: 


“Tf all the world were water, 

And all the water ink, 

What should we do for bread and cheese? 
What should we do for drink?” 


She suggests that we trot, trot away to Baltimore: 


“You shall take bread and I will take honey, 
And both of us carry a purse full of money.” 


* * 


“Hush, baby, my doll, I pray you don’t cry, 
And Ill give you some bread and some 
milk by and by.” 
* * 


“Bird, oh, bird, come under my bonnet, 
And you shall have bread with honey upon it.” 


* * 


“T had a little hen, the prettiest ever seen; 

She washed me the dishes, and kept the 
house clean; 

She went to the mill to fetch me some flour, 

She brought it home in less than an hour; 

She baked me my bread, she brewed me my ale, 

She sat by the fire and told many a fine tale.” 

(Continued on page 1177.) 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO PENNSYLVANIA'S 
BAKERS 

YEAR ago, this journal, in connection with its 

effort to put an end to trade “panhandling,” 
criticized the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association for its 
active solicitation of funds from millers and other 
members of industries allied with baking to pay the 
expenses of the Bedford Springs convention. In cor- 
respondence published at that time, Mr. Jesse C. Stew- 
art, chairman of the convention committee, generously 
assumed principal responsibility for the soliciting ac- 
tivities and acquitted the organization itself. As a 
result of the criticism, however, the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association then adopted the self-respecting policy 
of thereafter paying its own convention expenses. 

Under the direction of its president, Mr. Benjamin 
Apple, of Sudbury, the Pennsylvania association this 
year rigidly adhered to this determination, and the 
splendid meeting at Wernersville, equal in all respects 
to predecessors where the allied trades provided the 
entertainment fund, was the wholly creditable result. 
While direct testimony is not available, it is fair to 
assume that bakers attending felt themselves to be 
more their own men and less courted guests of sales- 
men who were there to curry favor and had provided 
the expense fund as a preliminary. 

The Northwestern Miller is aware that its criticism 
of convention “panhandling” has created certain re- 
sentments against it. It is, however, equally firm in 
its belief that it can afford to pay this penalty if the 
result will be to bring about mutually self-respecting 
relations between bakers and those whose business it is 
to sell them equipment and supplies. 

Meanwhile, the Pennsylvania association is entitled 
to the congratulations and thanks of industries allied 
with baking for its stand on the side of good business 
morals. Its example is certain in time to be followed 
by every reputable organization in the country. The 
dignity and self-respect of the baking industry demand 
that it no longer accept convention tips and gratuities 
from those who yield to solicitation only in hope of 


return favors for themselves. 





MENTAL SCIENCE AS A FARM AID 
WRITER in the Philadelphia Public Ledger re- 
cently suggested that if all of the farm leaders 

and all of the self-sacrificing gentlemen who are de- 
voted to the cause of the farmer would come together 
and agree to go out into the open places and tell 
agriculture that it is all right without “aid” by legis- 
lation, it would thereafter be all right. “After that,” 
he said, “we should have no more uprisings until 
another set of agitators grows up.” 

While this suggestion is more interesting for its 
wit than its wisdom, it is not altogether without merit. 
Somebody a very long time ago discovered that it 
ought to be a legitimate province of government to 
fix whatever is askew. This idea has been variously 
developed. Frequently, when there has not been 
enough money for every one to have as much as he 
likes, attempts have been made to overcome the diffi- 
culty by the simple expedient of printing more money. 
Less frequently, but quite often enough, industries have 
been puffed into a profitable state by government aid 
in form of subsidies, tariffs and one thing and another. 
From these it is but a short step to making prosperous 
whoever is not prosperous, now and then by bonuses, 
sometimes by fiat, always by whatever scheme most 
appeals to the demagogues of the moment and, through 
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them, to the stupid or greedy people who are to profit. 

It always is necessary to overemphasize the ills of 
the intended beneficiaries. In the most recent case, 
it not alone was essential to recognize the real diffi- 
culties of agriculture, but these honest troubles had to 
be so described as to create the maximum impression 
of ill-being in the mind of the victim and the greatest 
possible sympathy in the hearts of those appealed to 
in his behalf. It was not sufficient to claim alms for 
the sick man; he had to be made to feel even sicker, 
through self-pity and the ragged clothes which he was 
made to wear. 

All about the country there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of self-respecting farmers who despise equally 
the pleas made in their behalf and the self-serving 
demagoguery which makes them. They recognize their 
position as that of members of any other industry 
going through a dull and profitless period, and com- 
pelled to use their strength and resources to carry 
through to recovery. They are fair men, willing to 
hold their place in the scheme of things by industry, 
thrift and honest effort. The trouble is that they are 
too busy managing their own affairs either to follow 
the spellbinders or indulge in self-pity. 

The Public Ledger writer and his suggestion are 
not entirely fair, because they deny the existence of a 
very real depression in agriculture. Yet the sugges- 
tion has the merit of being applicable to the cure of 
at least half of the trouble with farming. The other 
half will be taken care of by the farmers themselves,— 
as, indeed, it will have to be when the next election 
has passed and the interest in the sacred cause no 
longer contains possibilities of political profit. 


MILLERS THE GREATER OFFENDERS 

HE buyer for a large consumer of flour recently 

told a visitor that in his official capacity it was 
his duty to resist assessment of carrying charges on 
overdue flour contracts, but that privately he recog- 
nized their fairness and believed the millers well en- 
titled to carry through the present program of col- 
lecting the charge in every case. This attitude is 
characteristic of a considerable number of buyers who 
have felt duty bound to oppose the charge simply 
because it is a charge, and despite their own sense of 
fairness, 

As a matter of fact, what unfortunately has been 
called a “carrying charge” is not a charge at all; and 
it is perhaps in large part due to the use of the word 
“charge” that millers have been put to so much diffi- 
culty in establishing it as standard trade practice. 
The amount of one third of one cent for each day of 
delay on delinquent contracts is merely an assumption 
by the buyer of the seller’s out of pocket cost created 
by that delay. In a large number of cases it is not 
even this, for the actual expense occasioned the seller 
very often exceeds the trifle assessed. 

A contract providing for delivery of flour, or any 
other commodity, within a stated period, is a contract 
for indefinite delivery unless something specific is pro- 
vided to happen at the end of that period. If the 
buyer be permitted to extend the delivery time indefi- 
nitely, the contract at once ceases to be a specific 
agreement and becomes an option to be exercised at 
the buyer’s wish. In that event the seller should have 
the right to say that, since it is inconvenient or un- 
profitable to supply the flour at the moment, he elects 
to ship it at some unnamed future date when the 
market may be more to his advantage. 

Clearly, a contract giving such right of option to 
either buyer or seller is no contract at all. The carry- 
ing charge, now so well established in the trade, marks 
the end of the shipment period and places upon the 
party at fault the expense which immediately is cre- 
ated to the party not at fault. This is merely the 
local application of a broad principle of fair and 
honest trading without which organized commerce 
could not exist. The buyer has no more right to resist 
it than he has to demand that his banker continue his 
due note without interest at the signer’s pleasure. 

Nearly all of the past opposition to the carrying 
charge was in violation of the opposer’s own sense of 
right and fairness. A very considerable part of it 
was kept alive through aid and encouragement of mill- 
ers, too many of whom were willing to seek buyers’ 
favor by stimulating resentment against more coura- 
geous competitors. Buyers did not, as a whole, do as 
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much to delay the present widespread application of 
the charge as did millers themselves. Now that mill- 
ers have found courage, it is fairly apparent that most 
buyers have been reasonably acquiescent all along. 


SENSIBLE TRADE RESTRAINT PROPOSED 
PROPOSAL to limit shipment time on flour sales 
recently made and first publicly announced by 

Sydney Anderson, president of the Federation, at the 
flour clubs’ convention at St. Louis, merits serious 
consideration, not only by milling but by the flour 
trade, bakers, and even by wheat growers and flour 
consumers. Briefly, the proposal is that all interests 
affected, millers in particular, enter into a frank and 
open agreement to limit speculation in mill products 
by refusing to trade in them for delivery more than 
ninety, or perhaps one hundred and twenty, days from 
date of contract. 

It long has been obvious to every one at all familiar 
with present methods that the loose system of trading 
in flour encourages speculation, which always is waste- 
ful and oftentimes is harmful and disastrous. Unre- 
strained and inordinate competition for business has 
reduced the flour trade to a contest in giving indefinite 
terms and encouraging long-time sales. Flour almost 
has ceased to be standard merchandise, and become a 
commodity in which both handlers and bakery consum- 
ers attempt to outguess the movement of the wheat 
market. 

It hardly need be said that no one gains by this. 
For every dollar of profit made by resellers and bakers 
there must be a compensating loss somewhere along 
the line, and inevitably this must be covered in a 
charge against the trade as a whole. A certain amount 
of this hazard is characteristic and unavoidable, but a 
much larger part is willful, the result of evil and 
wasteful speculative habits. If long-time bookings 
could be abolished, the speculative factor would be- 
come innocuous, 

The sole excuse for legalized trading in grain 
futures is that such trading, by reflecting supply and 
demand in advance, tends to stabilize prices and, 
through hedging, insures a constant market for grain. 
Its legitimate purpose is to reduce price hazards, 
and its incidental employment for purely speculative 
purposes is merely an accompanying evil which it has 
not yet been found possible to eliminate. The futures 
market, by stabilizing prices, serves producer and con- 
sumer and the middlemen between. 

This is in no sense the case with anticipation con- 
tracts in flour. Instead of being stabilizing influences, 
they invariably unsettle normal trade currents. Mill- 
ers who participate in them assume hazards which 
cannot possibly be insured, buyers for resale gamble 
with their capital and credit, and bakers who set their 
opinion against the market invariably bake a barrel 
of expensive flour for every barrel the cost of which 
shows a paper profit. All of these charges must in 
some fashion be attached to the cost of handling, and 
from there reflected back to the grower on one hand 
or forward to the consumer on the other. 

It is frankly admitted that there may be legal 
obstacles to accomplishment of so clearly desirable a 
reform in trade custom. The first step.toward making 
it effective would be to secure the pledges of a large 
number of millers that they no longer would lend 
themselves to speculation through time sales and the 
accompanying speculation. Such an agreement un- 
doubtedly would be in restraint of trade, however 
beneficent its purpose and however much in the interest 
of the general welfare. It would be much the same 
kind of restraint that is exercised to prevent injury 
to persons and property. Certainly the waste repre- 
sented by the present unrestricted speculation in flour, 
made possible by long-time sales, is entitled to major 
rank as a crime against good commerce and economic 
good sense. 

As a first move to determine the feasibility of an 
open conspiracy technically in restraint of trade, the 
office of the United States Attorney General has been 
asked for an expression of view as to the proposal’s 
legality. If the plan is legally possible, it should not 
be insuperably difficult to engage the interest and 
adherence of a very large number of millers, every 
one of whom is aware that the present system is as 
much against good public policy as it is destructive to 
his own welfare. 
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Domestic Demand.—New business is very light. The flour trade still has a 
large volume of old purchases to assimilate before the new crop begins to move, 
and little interest is displayed either for old or new crop shipment, The state of 
the market is well illustrated by current 
production figures, which are well above 
average for this season, largely due to 
the cleaning up of old orders. Current 
business is mostly in small lots to fill im- 
mediate requirements. Buyers who did 
not contract for large amounts of flour 
earlier the crop year are to a consid- 
erable extent meeting their present needs 
The gen- 





by purchasing from resellers. 
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ents $8.20@8.60 ($7.30@7.65 bbl), Kansas straights $8@8.30 ($7.12@7.39 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $8.10@8.20 ($7.21@7.30 bbl), Belgian patents $7.80 ($6.94 bbl). 
Hamburg.—tThere is a limited demand for spot parcels, and no forward busi- 
ness is being done owing to high prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian export pat- 
ents $8.75@9.10 per 100 kilos ($7.79@8.10 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.60@9 ($7.65 
@8.01 bbl), English patents $9.60@10.50 ($8.54@9.35 bbl), home milled $11 ($9.79 
bbl), rye flour $9.80 ($8.72 bbl). 
The remains quiet, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.25@9.45 per 
bbl), Canadian export patents $9@9.20 ($8.01@8.19 bbl), K 
@9 ($7.48@8.01 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.20@8.55 ($7.30@7.61 bbl), 
ents $8.10@8.60 ($7.21@7.65 bbl). 


market with buyers awaiting lower prices. 
100 kilos ($8.23@8.41 


‘ansas top patents $8.40 


Copenhagen. 


Texas pat- 


Oslo.—Practically no business is being done in imported flours. Today’s quo- 
Canadian top patents $9.35 per 100 kilos ($8.33 bbl), ¢ 
Kansas top patents $8.80 ($7.83 bbl), K 


American rye flour $8.15@840 ($7.25@7.48 bbl). 


tations: Canadian export pat- 
ents $8.90 ($7.92 bbl), 


$8.507@8.60 ($7.57@7.65 bbl), 


kansas export patents 








WHEAT 


Trading is quiet in London. The Liverpool market is likewise depressed, with 


eral absence of early business in new yo demand apparent. 
crop flour is considered a healthy market 
i fe ee a , MILLFEED 
condition; it is in marked variance with 
the situation a year ago, when there Low grades are quiet in London. Buyers are well stocked, Bran is quiet at 


was a stampede of new crop buying. 


Export Trade.-—With the exception of a few lots of flour for Norway, export 


are steady at £8 10s, with Plate pollards 
pollards, July- 


£6 lis 64@£7 ton, ex-mill. Middlings 


quiet at £6 17s 6d, afloat. In Liverpool large sales of Argentine 


business last week was small. Europe appears to want a more settled market, August shipment, have been made at £6 7s 6d@t£6 10s, c.i.f. The Belfast market 
— e P . H 7 , i < ich P ice P *( 
and more definite crop indications. South American buyers are generally skeptical is steady, with English bran priced at £9 10s, 
of the present price level, but a fair volume of trading was done with them last : 
OIL CAKE 


week, mostly for immediate shipment. ‘There was no new business with the Orient, 
where future prospects are not particularly encouraging. 

The ordering out of flour on old contracts continues at such a 
promise’ a for 


Some millers now expect to go into the new crop season with the smallest 


Production. 


rate as to clean slate many mills by the time new wheat is ready 


to grind. 
carry-over in several years. 

Flour 
quotations on flour, but the weakening in feed promises a necessary upturn. 


Prices._-Virtually no change from a week ago is indicated in current mill 


Millfeed.—Bran has weakened, but middlings seem to be holding firm, and red 


dog has advanced, 
There is an insistent demand for heavy feeds for quick shipment, 


The latter is now higher than at any time during the past year. 
with very little 
This season’s situation in millfeed has been most unusual, and the future 
trend of the market 
outlook for the new crop make many in the trade doubtful if the price of feed 


offered, 


is difficult to forecast. The high price of corn and the poor 


can soon be materially depressed, 





European Markets by Cable 


London made cottonseed cake continues quiet at £6 5s ton, ex-mill, and Egyp- 
American linseed 
priced at £10 15s. 


tian made £6 2s 6d, ex-ship. Liverpool buyers are uninterested. 


meal is quoted at £10 Gs 3d. Cottonseed meal is at a standstill, 


OATMEAL 
are in evidence in London. 
280 Ibs, ex-store. The ( 
priced at 41s 6d, c.i-f. 
at 45s. 
Prices are considered too high. 
rolled oats are priced at 42s 6d. 


Resellers Scottish meal is quoted at 43s 9d per 
‘ontinent offers rolled oats at 42s 6d per 280 Ibs, spot being 
American and Canadian meal is offered at 44s, and rolled 
Belfast. 
German 


and Canadian 
It is offered at 


oatmeal is impossible in 
44s, and rolled at 44s 6d. 


Business in American 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


table shows the flour output The following table shows the percentages 
milling centers, by weeks end- of activity of mills at various points. The 
ing on the indicated dates, together with figures represent the relation of actual week- 
figures covering a group of representative ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as western Miller, to possible output when op- 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


The 
at principal 


following 































Lonpon, Ena., June 21.—(Special Cable)—Resellers are doing a small business NORTHWEST June 19 June 20 NORTHWEST— June 19 June £ 
a. 3 . . . P P P June 18 June ll 1926 1925 June 18 June ll 1926 1925 
in imported flours. High offers render forward buying practically impossible. Aus- Minneapolis ...170,844 173,958 210,434 203,653 Minneapolis ...... 37 38 40 
ait. — P > are i . ing ¢ P =) re » 2 n " ” Ot. awl oo se 10,858 8,955 10,136 6,808 is 2a Swen ae 46 38 46 3 
tralian patents alone ire in the running at a decline of 6d per 280 lbs. ‘Today’s Duluth-Superior 16,960 12,565 17, 17,280 Duluth-Superior 46 34 ‘8 47 
quotations: Canadian top patents 47@48s per 280 lbs ($7.99@8.16 bbl), Canadian Outside mills*., 155,064 218,110 211,249 225,882 Outside mills* .... 51 53 52 55 
export patents 45s ($7.65 bbl), American milled Manitobas 46s ($7.82 bbl), Aus- Totals 3.726 413,588 449,554 453,623 Average ..... 43 44 45 46 
tralian patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), Argentine low grades 28s ($4.76 bbl); home milled SOUTHWE: oT ” sii SOUTHWEST— 
: ; ads cuivale : if 7 OR Kansas City...146,2 74,500 Kansas City ..... 83 81 19 72 
straight run is quoted at equivalent to 41s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.06 bbl). wie ie 10,056 i op lg lla a4 + be Hi 
. : : : . " Salina ....... 24,958 7,4¢ MELT TEE 54 32 ee 
Liverpool.—Resales are possible only at figures considerably below mill offers. st. Joseph 41,090 29,880 . hoa ys as Pe 
. j are securi 7 » ine ah , : i . OMERMR 560005 26,210 20,555 16,725 19,189 CQméla .......... 75 61 70 
Home mills are securing most of the business. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top — Gjitsiae millst.. 197,284 193.971 204.326 183,808 Guimde ust be bi 4 a 
patents 46s 6d@48s per 280 Ibs ($7.91@8.16 bbl), Canadian export ~— 15s 6d . mnt “ _ om joe 
Totals .. 475, 812 472,325 384,137 406,160 Average ..... 6 67 ra 
($7.74 bbl), American soft winter patents 43@44s ($7.31@7.48 bbl), Kansas ex- CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 40 ct de - ” 
Bap _ CEI AL : — P CENTRAL iD SOU aRN— 
port patents 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), Australian patents 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), American St. Louis ...... », 800 ; 800 cc cas 6 4,100 at. ton inde ty as 33 - 
a : we. Outsidet 9": 300 44,400 5,600 ‘ ¢ Bose eeeees a “ 3s q 
low grades 33s 6d@34s 6d ($5.70@5.87 bbl). “waaek ko. 2,400 34,100 400 «=, «Outsidet ....... 52 57 51 41 
. Outside 21,515 26,253 25,377 Toledo grteeeees 76 84 71 72 
Glasgow,—Sales are possible only at 18d below cabled offers. Arrivals have Indianapolis .. 02... ceecee ceeeee teense , Outsidef ....... 56 49 50 40 
te an ’ : Ses ms . Southeast 83,913 81,211 ‘Seutheast 61 52 48 54 
been liberal. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 45s per 280 Ibs ($7.65 " = — = 
. » P ‘ wry s : » _— Tots AVOPABO cccess 57 5s 
bbl), American soft winters 43s ($7.31 bbl), Australian patents 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl). Totals a " ey +9 48 
PACIFIC COAST. _ PACIFIC COAST 
Belfast.—There is a good demand for spot and near-by flour; no forward busi- —Pertland 21,729 21,306 12,182 Portland ......... 35 34 35 19 
é a : : : : gi eee 20,790 21,771 a a eee 44 47 44 39 
ness being done. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 47s 6d per 280 lbs Tacoma ....... 30,008 32,288 5, 75 TROOAR 606 icccc as 53 57 2 29 
($8.08 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s 6d@45s ($7.57@7.65 bbl), American milled — 75,365 69, 519 49,513 Average ..... 44 45 40 29 
Manitobas 44s ($7.48 bbl), American soft winters 41s ($6.97 bbl), home milled, Buffalo ........ 193,790 214,119 179,251 Cn Ee 78 8 90 75 
: oe : Chicago ....... 34,000 37,000 35,000 Chicago .......... 82 85 92 88 
delivered, 4448s ($7.48@8.16 bbl). 
’ - 8 ° P nN ’ P *Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills utsid s, S 
Amsterdam.—Sales of imported flour are impossible. ‘Today’s quotations: Ca- “4 ae i . ‘ sitesi side of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
7‘ - Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis 
ie : Se is salen ‘ : i nae ne Pail Sita . , 
nadian export patents $8.657@8.90 per 100 kilos ($7.69@7.92 bbl), Kansas top pat- but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 















Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 21. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. : 
Cc hic ago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent . $7.40@ 7.85 $8.30@ 8.45 Se Ser $7.50@ 8.00 $8.75 @ 8.85 8.50 $7.90@ 8.15 $8.1 5@ 8.65 $9. 00@ 9.10 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent 7.10@ 7.40 7.95@ 8.05 o00e@Meces 7.20@ 7.60 7.75@ 7.85 7.75 7.40@ 7.65 7.75@ 8.00 9.00 7.60@ 8.00 oeee@, 
Spring first clear 6.25@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.55 cose @Beoes 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 6.85 7.45 0000 @ 7.10@ 7.40 7.65 ooee@.... +00 @ 
Hard winter short patent 7.10@ 7.70 coe Deve 7.75@ 8.20 7.10@ 7.60 oo @ouee 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.60@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.15 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight . ; 6.55@ 7.00 Aer eae 7.10@ 7.40 6.40@ 6 7 ee 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 7.70@ 8.00 coco Boece 7.35@ 7.75 core @®@ 
Hard winter first clear ..... 5.80@ 6.40 TT. er 6.35@ 6.55 5.75 @ +. eee veont@eeve Te), eee beGCE dees Sct ct eeee seeeeueys oa @ : 
Soft winter short patent 6.70@ 7.25 Ter, Sere oven Os ces 7.00@ 7.50 Ter, Lrer Ter) fre 6.90@ 7.15 oD secs 7.35@ 8.25 7.40@ 7.80 8.75@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight oP 6.20@ 6.70 oc eeDeves cuca Q@eces 6.20@ 6.60 ie Pe 6.50@ 7.10 *5.90@ 6.15 *6.50@ 7.10 7.10@ 7.35 6.90@ 7.40 7.50@ 17.75 
Soft winter first clear 5.75@ 6.10 er. eee wre Leer 5.75@ 6.25 os cc@Pbeces rer. eye cece Qeooee cove @ cove 6.50@ 7.00 ee 6.50@ 7.00 
ee ae 6.30@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 once QDoece cove Doses 6.75@ 6.85 6.50@ 7.00 6.60@ 6.85 7.15 6.85@ 7.356 ooo e Doves coe cD woes 
Rye flour, dark 4.20@ 4.80 4.20@ 4.50 er ee vee MPesse 5.10@ 5.30 Tern Seer 4.70@ 4.95 6.25@ 6.50 4.95@ 5.10 eoee Dineen coee @ once 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg witemse ated 
Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40 $8.90@ 9.10 SS eee ooo $8.00@ 8.25 Spring top patent{...$....@9.00 $ -@9.25 ak A ee 
Straight ........ 6.50@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.10 RMOER kes scvcs 7.80@ 8. 10 8.25@ 8.50 Spring second patent{ - @8.50 -» @8.65 Ontario 90% pat.t..$6.00@6. ry Peas 
Cut-off ..... 6.60@ 7.20 caw Montana ....... 7.35@ 7.65 7.80@ 8.00 Spring first clear{ - @7.40 - @7.65 Ontario exports§........ 40s 6d sees 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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WORLD CROP OUTLOOK 
REPORTED UNCHANGED 


North American Crop Still Likely to Run 
Less Than for 1926—European Prob- 
ably Will Be Larger 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Practically no 
change has been made in the Northern 
Hemisphere wheat acreage during the 
past week, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reports, except for a slight down- 
ward revision in the figure for Poland. 
The North American crop is still ex- 
pected to run less than last year, while 
the European and North African crops 
are likely to be slightly greater. 

No material changes have occurred in 
the acreage or condition of the world 
barley crop since a week ago. 

The rye acreage for 17 countries is re- 
ported at 47,827,000, a decrease of 4.2 
per cent from that of 1926. 





CANADIAN CROP GROWTH IS 
REPORTED GENERALLY GOOD 


Winnipec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press general crop report, issued last 
week, estimated the wheat acreage at 
19,420,000, oats 10,094,000, and barley 
3,885,602. 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan show no 
increases in flax acreage, but Alberta in- 
dicates an increase of 5 per cent, or 
5,250 acres. This would give 820,610 
acres for the three provinces. Practical- 
ly all seeding of coarse grains is finished. 

Weather throughout the 20 days since 
the last report has been generally favor- 
able to the growing crops, and growth is 
reported rapid and healthy, but many 
points need light rains to soften the 
crust which has formed, more especially 
on the heavy land, following the heavy 
spring rains. 

Winter rye is almost universally re- 
ported a good crop, and either headed 
or coming into head. 

While the extremely late seeding of 
wheat is a gamble, and a practice not to 
be encouraged, it has to be remembered 
that what is bad as a general principle 
may be justified by an unusual season. 





ILLINOIS SPRING PLANTING 
Illinois farmers report that this spring 
has been one of the most discouraging 
seasons for farming operations in their 
experience. Rains have raised havoc 
with farm work since the middle of last 
August, as well as resulted in extensive 
damage or spoilage to last season’s crops. 
Low parts of fields have been flooded 
in most of the state for some time. Se- 
vere flood damage adjacent to the lower 
Illinois River section and along the ex- 
treme southern counties bordering on the 
Mississippi River has caused much loss 
to farmers. Considerable field work was 
accomplished during the first week in 
May, but little was possible during the 
balance of May, even in the most favored 
sections, according to A. J. Surratt, agri- 
cultural statistician. 
COLORADO WHEAT PROSPECTS 
Denver, Coto.—Wheat prospects in 
the nonirrigated Greeley-Loveland dis- 
trict of this state are better than usual, 
but more moisture will be required with- 
in the next two or three weeks to bring 
the crop through safely. Most fields 
have escaped damage from blowing. If 
weather conditions are favorable for the 
next month, farmers predict several 50- 
bu yields. Colorado and Nebraska should 
produce bumper grain crops this season, 
according to C. E. Spens, vice president 
of the Burlington railroad, who was in 
Denver last week. 








OKLAHOMA WHEAT CUTTING 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—With Okla- 
homa wheat cutting under way, various 
estimates as to the total wheat crop to be 
harvested are being made. Probably the 
highest prediction is 50,000,000 bus. Fed- 
eral statisticians more conservatively 
predict a 39,000,000-bu yield, while Z. T. 
Lawter, secretary of the Oklahoma Farm- 
ers’ Union, estimates the 1927 crop at 
22,000,000. Lawter bases his figures on 
personal observation of conditions 
throughout practically the entire wheat 
belt of the state. 

J. P. Slaughter, government weather 
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observer, Oklahoma City, reports the corn 
crop in the state in excellent condition, 
though later than usual, and the oat crop 
as fair. Oats in the panhandle are prac- 
tically a failure. State reports indicate 
barley and rye crops as being poor. 





UNCERTAIN SEASON FORECAST 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—Just when Wash- 
ington’s greatest private weather prophet 
has advised the world of another pros- 
pective abnormally cold and unseason- 
able summer, the Department of Agri- 
culture, through the monthly medium of 
“The Agricultural Situation, a _ Brief 
Summary of Economic Conditions for 
June,’ issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, gloomily forecasts 
and features “A Season of Uncertain- 
ties.” 

OREGON WHEAT OUTLOOK 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Some wheat was 
lodged by wind, but in general both 
winter and spring grain were benefited 
by rains last week. Winter wheat, bar- 
ley and rye are filling well, and winter 
oats are heading. Spring grain is mak- 
ing good growth. The wheat crop of 
Umatilla County, the largest producer in 
the state, is estimated at 6,000,000 bus, 
compared with 5,250,000 harvested last 
year. Harvesting will start about July 
10, and will be general by July 20. Corn 
is improving, but some replanting has 
been necessary. 





OUTLOOK FAVORABLE IN OHIO 

Toriepo, On1o.—Outlook for the wheat 
crop in this section continues very fa- 
vorable. The weather has been cool, with 
frequent rains, and fields look to be in 
excellent condition. Even so, unless 
yields run abnormally high, as they did 
last year, the crop will be smaller be- 
cause of reduced acreage. Of course 
there is no telling about the quality, but 
it can hardly be expected to equal last 
year’s, which was the best ever known. 





SEEDING IN MONTANA 
Great Fatis, Monr.—During the first 
half of June there has been considerable 
seeding accomplished in Montana, and it 
can now safely be figured that at least 
90 per cent of the previously intended 
spring wheat acreage has been sown. 


Growing conditions are almost perfect. 
The greater part of the winter wheat is 
approximately two feet high, and has a 
deep color. 





SASKATCHEWAN POOL CONTRACTS 


Winnirec, Man.—The Saskatchewan 
pool has announced that new contracts 
covering 50 per cent of the wheat acre- 
age of the province have been secured. 
This means a minimum of 6,500,000 
acres signed up. Contracts come in force 
Aug. 1, 1928, and are for five years. 

The Saskatchewan pool is pushing its 
elevator policy. It has 26 under con- 
struction, 30 purchased, and has decided 
to build or buy at 34 other points. 

An addition of 1,000,000 bus storage 
space is authorized for terminal elevator 
No. 5 at the lake head, and tenders have 
been asked for its construction. 





HONGKONG FLOUR IMPORTS 
FOR 1926 SHOW DECLINE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—There was a fur- 
ther decline in the imports of flour dur- 
ing 1926, the total being estimated at 
2,700,788 49-lb sacks, compared with es- 
timated imports of 3,000,000 in 1925, ac- 
cording to Hongkong reports. 

The decrease is attributed principally 
to the lower cost of Shanghai flour 
shipped into the Canton district. Nor- 
mally, about 40 per cent of the flour im- 
ported into Hongkong finds a market in 
the Canton area, but the low price of 
flour milled in Shanghai during the past 
year greatly curtailed the demand for 
American flour in that territory. The 
decrease in Hongkong imports was also 
due to the boycott against the colony of 
Hongkong which caused shipments to 
Cantonese territory to continue to be 
made via Shanghai during the first nine 
months of the year. 

It was only in the last quarter of 
1926, after the boycott against Hong- 
kong had been declared ended, that 
American flour for Canton again began 
to be transshipped at Hongkong in pref- 
erence to Shanghai. This resumption of 
shipment through Hongkong was inevit- 
able, owing to the much higher cost of 
transshipment at Shanghai in comparison 
with this port. 








The Necessity of Proper Handling and 
Stowing of Flour 


HE necessity of properly handling 

and stowing flour is shown in a 

résumé of a recent case in New 
York. 

The court of appeals of the state on 
May 31 handed down a decision in the 
case of Kilthau vs. International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. The plaintiff, a flour 
merchant in New York, shipped several 
thousand bags of flour from San Fran- 
cisco to New York by an all-water route. 
The defendant negligently stowed the 
cargo in a compartment in its ship next 
to fresh cedar lumber, as the result 
whereof part of the flour became tainted 
and unfit for human consumption. 

The defendant, conceding its liability, 
tendered to the shipper the invoice value 
of the damaged portion of the cargo, 
under a clause limiting its liability, in 
any case of loss or damage, to invoice 
value. F. H. Price & Co., representing 
the shipper, consulted its counsel, Neil 
P. Cullom, 165 Broadway, New York, 
and was advised that the carrier could 
be held for the full measure of its lia- 
bility, to wit, the value of the flour in 
good condition at destination. Acting 
upon this advice, Price & Co. declined 
the carrier’s offer. 

The case was submitted to the appel- 
late division of the supreme court of the 
state of New York, second department, 
and there plaintiff's contention was up- 
held. The carrier applied for and re- 
ceived permission to appeal the case to 
the court of last resort, the New York 
court of appeals, where the judgment of 
the appellate division was unanimously 
affirmed. Judge Lehman, of that court, 
wrote the opinion, and held that, in view 
of the fact that no choice of rates was 
offered the shipper in this case, the ex- 


emption from liability contained in the 
bill of lading could not be sustained. 
After an exhaustive review of many 
cases cited by the carrier in the federal 
courts, the learned judge said: 

“In no case cited has any court given 
effect, after reasoned consideration, to 
a clause which provided for invoice value 
merely as a maximum limit of liability 
where no special consideration moved to 
the shipper for such limitation. In the 
case of Union Pacific Railroad vs. Burke 
(255 U. S. 317), the court stated: ‘To al- 
low the contention of the petitioner would 
permit carriers to contract for partial 
exemption from the results of their own 
negligence without giving the shippers 
any compensating privilege. We hold 
that such contract for partial exemption 
is invalid, whether created by limitation 
of liability to ‘invoice value’ or by simi- 
lar limitation to any other value differ- 
ent from the value which forms the basis 
for determination of actual damages.” 

This marks the end of a long struggle 
on the part of Price & Co. to prevent 
the carrier from evading its obligation to 
this shipper by paying, under the terms 
of its bill of lading, only 40 per cent of 
the actual damage sustained. The 
amount involved did not perhaps justify 
the enormous amount of work and time 
entailed by this case, but it was believed 
that the principle was an important one 
and that it was a matter of paramount 
importance to establish this principle in 
the interest of the flour trade. The bill 
of lading thus held invalid and unen- 
forceable by the highest court of the 
state of New York has been in use by 
practically every steamship line serving 
the port of New York for half a cen- 
tury. 
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SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 
IS DEPENDENT ON WEATHER 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 21.—(Special 
Telegram )—The condition of wheat over 
much of Kansas, particularly the south- 
ern and central districts, is today some- 
what precarious, as a result of continued 
rains. 

Many fields in the southern districts 
are dead ripe, but too wet to enter, espe- 
cially with combines, which are largely 
depended on for harvesting. Conserva- 
tive authorities in that territory say that 
three to four days of sunshine would 
permit harvest to proceed, and_ that, 
meantime, no great damage has been 
done. In northern and central Kansas 
there is not yet any occasion for concern, 
and in the higher altitudes of the western 
section rains have been of great benefit, 
insuring fair yields over a large area 
from which very light or no yields were 
expected a short time ago. 

The whole present situation depends 
upon the weather. Sunshine will insure 
harvesting of a crop of perhaps 125,- 
000,000 bus, while further rains may 
cause considerable to be lost and a large 
amount to be badly damaged in quality. 

In Oklahoma the harvest is proceed- 
ing under generally favorable conditions, 
and the Nebraska situation continues 
satisfactory. 





DEALING IN FUTURES IS 
HELD LEGAL BY IOWA JUDGE 


A news dispatch from Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, on June 20, said that, in a ruling 
made in federal court there, Judge Scott 
held that dealings for future delivery 
of grain were legal transactions. The 
verdict was given in the case of H. H. 
Wickham, officer of the Wickham Grain 
Co., Chicago, who sought payment on a 
$4,712 note given by a trader, M. A. 
Hoyt, Jr., Carroll, Iowa, for grain sales 
and purchases. Payment had been re- 
fused on the ground that the transac- 
tions were gambling deals, and therefere 
void, 


NORTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK 
IMPROVED OVER WEEK AGO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—Crop conditions 
throughout the Northwest are still very 
favorable. In fact, most reports say the 
outlook is better than a week ago, due 
to the higher temperatures prevailing. 
Rye has headed out and is beginning to 
turn, while other small grain is in the 
grass stage. Further rains have fallen. 
There is sufficient moisture in the soil 
to carry the crop for several weeks. 


EXPORTS TO CHINA 
WinnipeG, Man.—Reporting recently 
on conditions in China, A. J. MeMillan, 
manager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta., stated that a consider- 
able amount of flour is being exported 
from Canadian mills to Manchuria. Ex- 
ports also have been going forward to 
Hongkong, but this trade only repre- 
sents a percentage of the volume nor- 

mally taken by northern China. 


Russell's Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


Production 


Week ending June 4.. 1,946 1,993 1,566 
Previous week ....... 2,306 2,108 1,795 
July ieJume 4 ....00. 120,570 117,284 120,835 


Imports 


Week ending June 4. eee 1 

Previous week ....... _ 1 

July i-eJume 4 ....00.% 3 17 
Exports— 

Week ending June 4.. 181 153 





July 1-Junme 4.4....... 12,220 8,995 13,23 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending June 18, in barrels 

(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 7 2 206 203 


Kansas City... 11 17 153 101 
Chicago ...... 190 200 136 161 - +4 
New York .... 162 270 62 67 325 231 
ee 22 23 os 43 
Baltimore .... 22 18 12 1 ‘ +s 
Philadelphia 41 32 35 2 107 4158 
Milwaukee ... 56 53 10 9 


Dul.-Superior.. 111 132 115 123 134 234 

Nashville es ee o« se 3° 

*Buffalo ...... oo 800 
*Receipts by lake only. 
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“NICK’S” ADVENTURES 
CROSSING “THE POND” 


The Northwestern Miller’s Business Manager 
Has Noteworthy Experiences After 
Passing Statue of Liberty 

S. S. “Minnetonka.” 
Half seas over, or rather 
Half way over. Saturday, May 28, 
1927. I believe—not quite sure. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Got on board a week ago. 
Very nice ship—lots of room—lots of 
grub—six meals a day, which of course 
includes an addition to the regular 
meals. Soup during forenoon, tea after- 
noons and flocks of sandwiches to be 
nibbled at during drinking hours—all 
evening. 

The sea air shrinks the clothes; mine 
are getting tighter day by day in every 
way. Hooray for the American plan of 
feeding when one can read the menu 
from the left! 

This ship is conspicuous by its entire 
absence of the “Lords Chosen”—prob- 
ably too plain and solid. 

We take an extra day going across 
it may take an extra week for all I care. 
I don’t understand people wanting to 


land. Everything’s paid for, so why 
worry? 

While the ship has been comparatively 
steady, new faces appear every day. 


They must have gotten on in New York, 
as we haven’t stopped to take on more 
in midocean, at least not during the day. 

I was amused last Saturday when 
glancing into the smoking room, a short 
time after passing the Statue of Liberty, 
at the number of men who seemed to 
be waiting for somebody or something; 
and when that something was served, at 
the smile of satisfaction with which they 
paid their shilling for it and the steward 
said in a loud, well-trained voice, “Thank 
you, sir.’ He also accepted a tip of 
threepence, and seemed to appreciate it. 
Fancy paying a bootlegger a quarter for 
a real drink and his thanking you for a 
nickel tip—he’d probably shoot you in 
your most vital innerds and be acquitted 
if tried; deservedly so, too. 

I do not like to dwell too long on the 
liberty we experienced after passing the 
statue, but it is nice to order a whisky 
and soda without committing a crime. It 
would surprise you to see the people, 
men and women, who order it, and the 
satisfaction they get in having it served 
at meals—just like grown-up people. 
Oh, well! 

Many of the passengers were exercised 
by a man with a beard who walked the 
deck alone, wearing spats, carrying a 
cane and looking like an Englishman. 
For some reason or other, they asked me 
why he did it. Knowing no other rea- 
son, I said he probably owned the spats 
and cane and wanted to walk. They 
now think I’m as big an ass as he is 
supposed to be. They flatter me, as he 
turned out to be a very nice chap—is 
not an Englishman, comes from a small 
town in Iowa and, as I surmised, owned 
cane and spats and wanted to walk and 
didn’t like the looks of the other passen- 
gers until he met me, so I initiated him 
into the Noble Order of Froth Blowers 
whose motto is “Ale fellow, well met,” 
and so it goes, 

The Missis and I are seated next to 
the captain for the three regular meals, 
which gave me an opportunity to sug- 
gest that more funnels should be added 
to the ship to improve its appearance. 
I’m now sorry that I did it, as he does 
not treat me with as much dignity as he 
did before I made the suggestion. I 
trust I misunderstood him. It appears 
these ancient mariners do not appreciate 
suggestions, however useful. They are 
great egoists, but nice if left alone. 

Suppose we will have to show our 
passports before landing! What an ex- 
pensive thing is a passport, with its bar- 
nacles known as visas—$43.10 was the 
total cost of mine. I understand the ten 
cents, but why the forty-three dollars? 
Oh! I forgot the death’s-head of me and 
the Missis—that was another dollar. 
Let's forget it. 

Pardon me, I must ring off as I see 
the deck steward approaching with a 
tray of cups containing beef tea, maybe 
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chicken broth or “what have you.” Miss 
drinking a cup and you die of exhaus- 
tion, as it’s fully two hours to luncheon. 
How we keep up our strength surprises 
me. 

“Many are called, but few get up”— 
so saith the bath steward. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. Nicnots. 


HORAIYA, LARGE BAKERY, 
OPENED IN TOKYO, JAPAN 


Toxyo, Japan.—The Horaiya, a new 
bakery, recently was opened in Tokyo. 
Tokujiro Tanaka, director of the Toho 
Electric Power Co., is the principal in- 
vestor in the company. 

The plant employs 40 bakers, and is 
said to be furnishing abundant competi- 
tion for the Kimuraya, a large Japanese 
bakery. On its opening day the company 
is said to have done $15,000 worth of 
business. It is daily attracting thou- 
sands of customers. 

The machinery for the plant was im- 
ported from the United States. The 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, made 
the sifters and mixers, and the Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., furnished the 
rounders, dividers, proofers and molders. 
The company imports yeast from The 
Fleischmann Co. 

Mr. Waki is the head baker, and Mr. 
Shibayama is manager. The latter told 
a representative of The Northwestern 
Miller that he was willing to co-operate 
with Americans in the bakery business. 

M. Maruyama. 


W. W. ROSS, CORRESPONDENT 
AT EVANSVILLE, IS DEAD 


EvaNnsviILLe, Inp.—W. W. Ross, Evans- 
ville correspondent of The Northwestern 
Miller for the past 10 years, died last 
week of heart trouble. He was 74 years 
old, and had lived in Evansville for 73 
years. He was born in Kentucky in 1853. 

Mr. Ross was editor of the Evansville 
Journal from 1902 to 1912, and after 
leaving the newspaper business for five 
years he returned to that publication as 
associate editor. 

Funeral services were held on June 17. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters, all residents of Evansville. 





CANARY ISLANDS ALLOWED 
UNLIMITED FLOUR IMPORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Unlimited impor- 
tation of foreign wheat and flour into 
the Canary Islands has been authorized 
by royal decree. It is only required that 
importers solicit, in advance, the proper 
authorization. The authorization shall be 
requested of the civil governor of the 
province, who shall grant permits only 
to* merchants and commission agents 
legally qualified to carry on this business, 
and these shall make known in their au- 
thorization requests the amounts of wheat 
and flour to be imported, the place of 
origin and the approximate period of 
time in which the importation is to be 
effected, this not to exceed 60 days. The 
importers shall state in their authoriza- 
tion requests the names of the assignees. 
The decree requires that great care be 
exercised to prevent greater importations 
than are necessary for consumption. 





RAISING THE PERCENTAGE 
OF TOP GRADES OF WHEAT 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—A paper recently 
issued by H. M. Bainer, director of the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, gives a remarkable account of 
what has been accomplished in raising 
the percentage of top grade wheat that 
is marketed. Of the 1922 and 1923 crops 
only 3 per cent graded No. 1, and 28 
per cent No. 2. By 1924 and 1925 the 
percentage of No. 1 wheat was 20 and 
No. 2, 49, while last year 45 per cent 
graded No. 1 and 40 per cent No. 2. 

Mr. Bainer, however, urges that still 
greater efforts should be made and, at 
any rate, that this high standard of 
quality should not be allowed to de- 
crease. He points out that there is still 
too much smutty wheat, over 34,000,000 
bus Kansas wheat being penalized fully 
8c bu last year on this account. Apart 


from the loss in price, there was also a 
loss in yield on account of smut. All 
of this could have been prevented by 
proper seed treatment at a cost of a few 
cents per acre. 

Other defects that cause wheat to be 
lowered in grade are gone into, and Mr. 
Bainer gives helpful advice as to how 
they may be prevented. In conclusion, 
he urges that more farm storage should 
be built as, with the advent of the com- 
bine, it has often been necessary to pile 
threshed grain on the ground, thus caus- 
ing much damage, apart from the un- 
satisfactory price that rules when the 
market is flooded with wheat. 

Mr. Bainer’s paper is being sent to 
numerous country newspapers, and it is 
hoped that it will have a wide circulation 
among farmers. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
SUSPENDS JOHN KELLOGG 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, by a vote of 
11 to 7, on June 17 suspended John Kel- 
logg, president of the Kellogg-Stratton 
Grain Co., for many years a vice presi- 
dent and more recently president of the 
Armour Grain Co., from the exchange 
for a period of two years. 

Mr. Kellogg’s trial grew out of the 
failure of the Grain Marketing Co. Fol- 
lowing the findings of a special arbiter, 
who heard evidence for over a year, the 
Board of Trade appointed a special com- 
mittee, headed by L. F. Gates, a former 
president, to make investigations. 

The committee first recommended the 
denial of trading privileges to the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., and then asked that 
George E. Thompson, former superin- 
tendent for the grain company, be ex- 
pelled. 

Mr. Kellogg was not accused of dis- 
honest practices, but with having known 
of the alleged frauds without taking ac- 
tion to protect the Grain Marketing Co. 

K. V. R. Nicol, of Scott, Burrows & 
Christie, former vice president of the 
Armour Grain Co., on June 18 was ac- 
quitted of charges of dishonorable con- 
duct by the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Mr. Nicol was the last 
of three former Armour officials to be 
tried by the Board of Trade as a result 
of charges that the Armour Grain Co. 
defrauded the Grain Marketing Co. by 
misrepresenting grades of wheat. The 
verdict ended, for at least a time, a 
sweeping inquiry by the exchange that 
has continued for months. 

RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A_ preliminary 
estimate of grain procurement in Russia 
for the season up to June 1 is 12,000,000 
short tons, compared with 10,200,000 for 
the same period in 1925-26. 








MUSSOLINI SUPERVISES 
HARVEST 


AN Associated Press dispatch 

from Rome states that Benito 
Mussolini, premier of Italy, having 
entered his little farm at Carpegna, 
near Forli, in the wheat raising 
competition promoted by the min- 
ister of national economy, and hav- 
ing plowed and sowed it himself, 
the Duce paid a surprise visit to 


Carpegna recently to supervise 
personally the beginning of the 
harvest. 


For several hours in his joint ca- 
| pacity of farm owner and national 
| commander of the “Battle of 
Grain,” he worked at the head of 
| farm laborers gathering splendid 
specimens of Arditor and Mentana 
wheat, which mature several weeks 
earlier than the ordinary speci- 
mens. 

Premier Mussolini told of the 
superior merits of the “precocious” 
wheat, illustrating his argument by 
specimens from a special test field 
on his property. About 140 va- 
rieties of grains from all parts of 
Italy were planted for experimen- 
tal purposes on this field. 
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MANUFACTURERS CONDEMN 
SALES MADE BELOW COST 


More than 600 replies received in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire sent out by 
Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, manage- 
ment engineers, New York and Chicago, 
in an effort to ascertain what induces a 
manufacturer to engage in cutthroat 
competition in which there is no profit 
to himself or the industry, showed that 
the attitude of the manufacturers to- 
ward this practice was one of condem- 
nation. 

The questions were submitted to manu- 
facturers falling into nine classifications, 
including those doing business in cereals 
and in food products. 

The first question, “Do you believe 
that business should ever be taken at 
normal cost?” was answered by 101 in 
the affirmative, with qualifications; 262 
replied yes, 21 no, qualified, and 295 were 
opposed to the practice. 

Among the chief reasons listed by 
those who replied in the affirmative were: 
holding old customers, carrying part or 
all of overhead expense, keeping plants 
in operation, maintaining existing levels, 
keeping newcomers out of the field, mov- 
ing of obsolete merchandise, protection 
of dealers and jobbers, holding organi- 
zation of skilled workers intact. 

In reply to the query, “Do you be- 
lieve that business should ever be taken 
below normal cost?” 72 per cent replied 
unqualifiedly in the negative. 

While a majority of those replying in 
the affirmative to the first question gave 
as their reason the fact that they wished 
to make part of their overhead expense, 
nevertheless on the third question—“Do 
you believe that the theory of incurring 
losses by taking business at or below 
normal cost with the idea of absorbing 
overhead is sound?” 74 per cent replied 
with an unqualified no. 

An unqualified no was also given by 
69 per cent in response to the question 
as to whether they believed that the 
financial loss incurred in keeping an or- 
ganization intact by taking business at 
or below cost was beneficial to the manu- 
facturer in the long run. 





STATE BODY INVESTIGATES 
CLOSING OF GRAFTON MILL 

Mrinneapous, Minn.—Following the 
closing of the Grafton (N. D.) Roller 
Mill Co., investigations were made by 
the grain board of the state railway com- 
mission to ascertain the accuracy of re- 
ports that were current that the com- 
pany did not have enough grain or flour 
on hand to cover outstanding storage 
tickets. 

It was stated that there was a defi- 
ciency of about $30,000 between actual 
stocks and reports filed with the com- 
mission, 

A dispatch from Grafton, June 18, 
stated that H. B. Eggers, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and manager of the company, ac- 
cused on two counts of larceny in con- 
nection with grain held in storage at the 
mill, waived examination on both charges 
and, after arraignment, had been bound 
over to the district court, which convenes 
June 28. Bonds were fixed at $2,000 on 
each count. 





CONTRACT POOLING IN AUSTRALIA 

MELBOURNE, VicTorta.—At a_ recent 
conference of representatives of wheat 
pools in the several Australian states, 
resolutions were passed favoring the es- 
tablishment of the contract system as 
operating in Canada. 

In respect of pools in New South 
Wales, Western Australia and South 
Australia, it was decided to insist upon 
growers who wished to pool their grain 
agreeing to do so for a period of from 
three to five years, and to. sign a con- 
tract to that effect. 

The Victorian Wheat Growers’ Cor- 
poration, however, thought the term to 
be too drastic, and eventually arranged 
that growers in Victoria should be re- 
quired to sign a contract on a yearly 
basis only. Opinion in the grain trade 
is that the corporation has acted wisely, 
and that there is now much more likeli- 
hood of success in the scheme than other- 
wise would have been the case. 
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MACARONI MEN CLOSE 
SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


Henry Mueller Re-elected to Presidency of 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Convention in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, held last week in Minneap- 
olis, by unanimous vote was declared to 
be the best and most successful meeting 
held by the association in its 24 years 
of existence. The addresses made at the 
convention proper and at the various 
luncheons and dinners were of a very 
high order. The entertainment was 
varied and pleasant, so much so that the 
opinion was expressed that a new stand- 
ard had been set for future conventions 
to aim at. 

Throughout the meeting the need for 
national publicity was stressed, and a 
committee was appointed, headed by C. 
S. Foulds, New York. This committee, 
through some national publicity bureau, 
will endeavor to broadcast the merits of 
macaroni products, and by educational 
publicity increase its consumption. 

Another committee will study recipes. 
After these have been submitted to au- 
thorities on the subject, the best of them 
will be published in book form and dis- 
tributed by macaroni manufacturers. 

The vigilance committee of the asso- 
ciation, which looked after violations of 
the anticoloring law, was dropped, and 
its place taken by the educational com- 
mittee. The latter, headed by Dr. B. 
R. Jacobs, Washington, and M. J. Don- 
na, secretary, will continue to police the 
industry and investigate reports of viola- 
tions of the law. 

The New York district association, 
through its representatives at the meet- 
ing, advanced the proposal that the asso- 
ciation should go on record as approving 
only the use of No. 2 semolina as a 
proper basic material from which to 
manufacture macaroni. The association, 
however, felt that this move would not be 
a wise one, since it narrowed down the 
materials from which macaroni could be 
made, to say nothing of its effect on the 
price of No. 2 semolina, which might 
make this grade prohibitive to some 
manufacturers. 

On the closing day of the convention 
proper, June 15, A. E. Philips, president 
of the American Grocery Specialty Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, of Westfield, N. 
Y., talked on up-to-date methods of mer- 
chandising, and made some very helpful 
suggestions. At the same session the 
only technical paper of the convention 
was read. This was by C. H. Briggs, 
of the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis. This paper 
was very well received, and will be pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller. 


SEMOLINA STANDARDS 


Frank L. Zerega, Brooklyn, chairman 
of the committee on semolina standards, 
told of the meeting the committee had 
with millers and federal officials in 
Washington, as a result of which his 
committee decided against asking the 
government to establish standards on 
semolina and farina. The reason for this 
action, Mr. Zerega said, was because, if 
a standard was established, it would of 
necessity represent the minimum and not 
the maximum on quality. There was 
also, he said, a division of opinion be- 
tween those who attended the Washing- 
ton meeting as to what should constitute 
the proper moisture content. 

Instead of a standard, Mr. Zerega said 
his committee believed it would be better 
if the manufacturers and the durum mill- 
ers could come to an understanding, so 
that when a manufacturer entered into 
a contract with a miller for semolina, he 
would know exactly what he was pur- 
chasing. 

This portion of Mr. Zerega’s report 
was discussed in open meeting, and the 
manufacturers seemed to approve of his 
recommendation. 

In addition to the customary resolu- 
tion of thanks to the various speakers 
and others responsible for the success 
of the convention, the association went 
on record in favor of national legislation 
aimed to prevent a recurrence of the 
flood disaster in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 

Because of the prospect of a bountiful 
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Delegates, Visitors and Ladies of the Recent Convention of Macaroni Manufac- 
turers, in Minneapolis, Asail and Ashore at Lake Minnetonka 


harvest of good durum wheat, another 
resolution was passed urging macaroni 
manufacturers to strive to better the 
quality of their product. 

Still another resolution, favoring the 
discontinuance of the use of secondhand 
bags, was adopted. This resolution was 
qualified somewhat by saying secondhand 
bags might be used, providing they were 
properly sterilized. 


Henry Mueller, Jersey City, N. J., who 
has served the association as president 
for six successive years, was again re- 
elected, over his protest. The members 
felt that Mr. Mueller should remain in 
office and continue the good work he has 
begun. 

Other officers elected: vice president, 
John Ravarino, St. Louis; treasurer, 
Lawrence E. Cuneo, Connellsville, Pa. 
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The board of directors will consist of 
Alfonso Gioia, Rochester, N. Y., C. S. 
Foulds, New York, A. S. Vagnino, Den- 
ver, G. Guerissi, Lebanon, Pa., Frank L. 
Zerega, Brooklyn, and F. J. Tharinger, 
Milwaukee. 

CONVENTION BANQUET 

The official banquet of the convention 
was given at the Lafayette Club, Lake 
Minnetonka, on June 14, the durum mill- 
ers of the Northwest acting as hosts. 
Mr. Mueller presided as toastmaster. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, told the macaroni manufacturers 
that they must hang together or they 
would hang separately. He said that the 
industry as a whole was judged, not by 
the best product made but by the worst, 
and that it was the duty of the associa- 
tion to educate all within its ranks and 
see to it that quality products were 
made. By standardizing quality, the in- 
tegrity of the trade was protected. 

The second speaker at the banquet, 
L. C. Hodgson, mayor of St. Paul, 
preached the gospel of more work. He 
said that the men who made this country 
worked hard, and that if the United 
States could be given another generation 
of good workers, its many problems 
would be solved. He advised the manu- 
facturers to co-operate and play the 
game of life as friends and brothers, 
without bitterness and contention, and 
thus gain a larger vision and a happier 
outlook. 

The banquet was followed by an en- 
tertainment and dance program. 


MANUFACTURER ENTERTAINS MILLERS 

Cavalier Vito Viviano, president of the 
Viviano Bros. Macaroni Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, entertained the durum millers at 
a dinner the evening of June 16. Mr. 
Viviano addressed the millers in Italian, 
and Frank R. Prina, New York, acted 
as interpreter. Mr. Viviano, who was 
recently made a cavalier by the King of 
Italy, has built up for himself a remark- 
ably profitable business from a _ very 
humble beginning. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

Interest in the meeting continued right 
up to the end of the closing session. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. entertained 
a number of the delegates at luncheon 
at the Hotel Nicollet on June 15. 

Mr. Donna, secretary of the associa- 
tion, celebrated his forty-eighth birthday 
at the convention, and passed around 
cigars. 

Mr. Mueller was presented with a 
handsome ebony toilet set as a token of 
the esteem in which he is held by the 
members of the association. 

A cordial invitation was extended to 
the association members to visit Duluth 
and the plant of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. before returning to their 
homes. 

There was some talk of manufacturers 
recommending to consumers the use of a 
cooker especially designed for macaroni, 
a sample aluminum kettle with a remov- 
able center being displayed in the con- 
vention hall. 

One of the interesting side trips of the 
convention was made June 16, when a 
party went by automobile to Rush City, 
Minn., to inspect the mill of the Durum 
Milling Corporation, of which John Die- 
fenbach, St. Paul, is president, and 
Frank R. Prina, New York, vice presi- 
dent. 

The association voted to send a repre- 
sentative to the meeting of the trade 
relations committees of the various as- 
sociations of food manufacturers to be 
held shortly in Chicago. This meeting 
is sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the object 
being to eliminate waste, trade abuses 
and unethical practices. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
COAST BAKERY TRADE 

Seattte, Wasu.—Bakers on the Pa- 
cific Coast report unfavorable ‘conditions. 
Outputs are 80 per cent of normal, and 
prices are weak at last month’s figures. 
There is more than the usual amount of 
price cutting in trade centers, but out- 
lying districts show a steadier market. 
Prices range 10@1Ic for the 1%-lb loaf, 
and 7@8c for the 1-lb, wholesale, 
wrapped, 
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Southern Illinois Millers Hold Constructive 
Conference at Belleville 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


and irrelevant discussions, the for- 

ty-second annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
held at the St. Clair Country Club, Belle- 
ville, June 15, was undoubtedly one of 
the most constructive conferences held 
by that organization, or any other, in 
some time. The meeting, which was well 
attended, was divided into two sessions, 
with a chicken dinner served at the club 
immediately after adjournment from the 
morning conference, 

The part which millers can and should 
play in crop improvement work, the de- 
sirability of soft wheat millers hedging 
their sales in the soft wheat option 
market provided by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, and the limiting of 
forward selling, were the chief topics of 
discussion. Each subject was discussed 
by millers and others, a review of their 
remarks being given later in this ac- 
count, 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, was elected president, succeeding 
Martin Huber, of the Highland (IIl.) 
Milling Co. During the past year Mr. 
Brubaker was chairman of the executive 
committee, and goes into the office well 
prepared to carry on the work so ably 
directed by Mr. Huber last year. Other 
officers elected were Adolph L. Gilster, 
of the Gilster Milling Co., Chester, first 
vice president; C. G. Randall, of the H. 
C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, second vice 
president. J. L. Grigg, Sparta, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


[Dna in of all platitudinous phrases 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

Mr. Huber, in delivering his annual 
address, first called attention to the 42 
years the association has been in exist- 
ence, and spoke with regret of the early 
members who were no longer present. 
He said that the organization is at pres- 
ent in need of a strong revival, and 
warned against the danger of a com- 
placent attitude. Southern Illinois mill- 
ers, he continued, must fight as a deter- 
mined unit. He decried the lack of in- 
terest displayed in the association by 
some millers, and said that the nonactive 
members receive almost as much benefit 
from the organization as do those who 
carry on its work. 

That each member must lend his aid to 
the work of the association or be over- 
come by competitors was another point 
brought out in Mr. Huber’s address. He 
expressed the firm belief that there are 
ways for keeping the products of the 
millers out in front, and that the time 
is opportune for putting more southern 
Illinois flour in homes than ever before, 
but that the past 12 months had taught 
him the need for co-operation if such 
work be satisfactorily accomplished. He 
concluded his address by thanking the 
officers, committeemen and members of 
the association for their support during 
the past year. 

At the conclusion of his address he ap- 
pointed the following committees: audit- 
ing, C. A. Carter, A. B. Hammel, Alvin 
E. Ponder; nominating, William N. 
Baltz, George W. Ziebold, F. F. Heili- 
genstein; resolutions, Charles G. Randall, 
Julius Huegely, Killian Coerver. 

The report of Mr. Grigg, secretary- 
treasurer, went into complete detail re- 
garding the various activities of the as- 
sociation, and particularly commended 
the work of the crop improvement com- 
mittee, of which C. H. Koenigsmark is 
chairman. Among other matters which 
he discussed were grain grading and 
future trading in soft wheat contracts. 
He also warned against the growing 
habit on the part of some buyers of re- 
using burlap bags, a practice now rather 
common in l.c.]. shipments. 

Mr. Brubaker, in making his report as 
chairman of the executive committee, 
called attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee had held 11 meetings during the 
past year, at which many problems of 
concern to the association were solved. 
He also stressed the need for strengthen- 
ing the finances of the organization. 

Some of the activities being carried on 


by the crop improvement committee were 
discussed by Mr. Koenigsmark, chair- 
man. He devoted a good part of his ad- 
dress to the subject of seed wheat selec- 
tion, speaking in part as follows: 

“There has not been much activity in 
regard to the selection of seed wheat, 
though certain localities have on their 
own account introduced seed in order 
to have uniform wheat to grind. This is 
important. We have previously called 
attention to this fact but, as said before, 
soil and location must be taken into 
consideration. It is very necessary that 
experiments be made, and even then the 
analysis may show a vast difference from 
year to year. I was much interested in 
the report of C. E. Mangels, cereal 
chemist of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural Station, Fargo, at the recent con- 
vention of the cereal chemists at Omaha. 
It leads one to realize that there is a 
vast difference in wheat, and a selection 
as to soil and climatic conditions is very 
important. Considerable can be accom- 
plished through the co-operation of the 
miller, the department of agriculture and 
the extension bureaus. This co-operation 
is very important, as was borne out by 
the introduction of a certain variety of 
seed in one state several years ago, and 
which caused a serious handicap to the 
miller, 

“There is a vast difference in soil, and 
no one type will probably be best adapt- 
ed for all sections, as some varieties 
will do better on flat or prairie land, but 
not so well on rolling ground, and vice 
versa. So it is up to each miller to give 
this subject his most serious considera- 
tion in order to select the most satisfac- 
tory variety to use or sow.” 

In a discussion which followed this re- 
port, W. N. Baltz, Millstadt, emphatical- 
ly pointed out that one way for farmers 
to help themselves improve their eco- 
nomic standing is to better the quality 
of their crops, so that they will show a 
higher return. 


COMMERCIAL BAKING 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, secre- 
tary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, in discussing the comparative 
values of home and commercially baked 
bread, said that commercial baking 
gained a tremendous impetus during the 
prosperity of the war and post-war peri- 
ods, adding that the time is coming, 
however, when people will once more pay 
closer attention to economy, which will 
mean increased baking in the homes. 

Dr. Strowd said that, although finan- 
cial economy is greatly in favor of the 
home baked loaf as compared with the 
commercial bakery’s bread, yet the home 
baked bread cannot be compared with 
the commercial loaf on that basis alone, 
as the nutritive value of the home baked 
loaf must be given consideration. He 
expressed the belief that the day is ap- 
proaching when legislation will govern 
the ingredients of commercially baked 
bread. 

Immediately following lunch, adjourn- 
ment for which was taken at the close of 
Dr. Strowd’s remarks, A. P. Husband, 
Chicago, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, addressed the meeting, 
saying, among other things, that if the 
products of flour were made to appeal 
more to the palate, excessively strenuous 
sales efforts would not be needed in its 
merchandising. He spoke of the com- 
mittee appointed at the recent meeting 
of the Federation in Chicago to consider 
sales problems, and said that the work 
of this group will be highly important, 
as sales provide the greatest problem 
confronting the industry today. He 
closed his remarks with a brief account 
of the progress being made in the cost 
accounting work. 


SOFT WHEAT FUTURES 


The question of trading in soft wheat 
future contracts proved to be the most 
interesting one of the day. In the ab- 


sence of George S. Milnor, Alton, IIL, 
who was unavoidably prevented from ad- 
dressing the convention, Mr. Koenigs- 
mark, speaking from data supplied by 


Mr. Milnor, pointed out the fact that 
the sales of hard wheat contracts have a 
large percentage advantage over soft 
wheat in the St. Louis option market, 
where a definite soft wheat contract was 
put into effect about a year ago for the 
benefit of the soft wheat milling indus- 


try. Mr. Koenigsmark declared actual 
receipts of soft wheat in St. Louis war- 
ranted a much heavier future trading in 
that particular grain than had been tak- 
ing place. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president in charge 
of the soil products department for the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, the 
next speaker, emphatically declared that 
milling could not exist in its present day 





A. D. Brubaker, President of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association 


form without the protection afforded by 
hedging. He said that even though some 
mills may operate today without hedging 
their sales of flour, nevertheless the op- 
portunity is there for them to do so 
should it become necessary. He con- 
demned any trend toward vicious manip- 
ulation of markets, and also censured 
the present governmental handling of 
speculative trading on the ground that 
the government is not making its future 
intentions clear, a condition which is 
throttling speculation. 

He expressed the firm belief that the 
St. Louis market will regain much lost 
ground through the operation of the soft 
wheat future contract, and said that he 
did not consider the experience of the 
past year in the operation of this con- 
tract a fair criterion. The successful 
operation of a dual contract is highly 
questionable, he declared, and he urged 
all soft wheat millers to support this 
option which had been created for them. 

Questioned as to whether or not he 
thought limiting option trading to a five 
months’ period would serve to check long- 
term flour sales, Mr. Lang declared he 
thought it would have this effect, adding 
that, although millers must have the pro- 
tection of the option market, he could see 
no reason for its running so far in ad- 
vance. 


OPPOSITION MENTIONED 


Claude M. Morton, St. Louis, said that 
some opposition is felt for the existing 
soft wheat contract on the ground that 
it has materially reduced ordinary trad- 
ing, while only a slight gain has been 
shown through the soft wheat contract 
itself. S. A. Whitehead, also of St. 
Louis, said that unless millers supported 
the soft wheat contract the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis would inevitably 
go back to an exclusive hard wheat basis. 
He also said that particular care must 
be taken in the delivery of wheat upon 
the option contracts. The discussion was 
brought to a close by Mr. Koenigsmark, 
who said that failure on the part of the 
speculator to take hold of the soft wheat 
option is the reason for its limited use. 

The concluding speaker of the meeting 
was R. W. Stark, of the department of 
agriculture of the University of Illinois, 
who offered the co-operation of the de- 
partment in the crop improvement work 
being carried on by the association. 
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The auditing committee reported that 
the accounts of the association were in 
good order. The report of the nominat- 
ing committee, which resulted in the elec- 
tion of the officers previously mentioned, 
was unanimously accepted. Resolutions, 
introduced by the resolutions committee, 
were adopted expressing sympathy upon 
the death of Conrad Guigon, Aviston; 
advising against the reuse of burlap bags 
in Le.l. shipments; approving the work 
of the crop improvement committee, and 
instructing that it be continued; and ex- 
tending a vote of thanks to the retiring 
officers and to the speakers at this 
meeting. 

Before adjournment Mr. Brubaker, the 
newly elected president, announced the 
appointment of the following committees 
for the coming year: executive, C. G. 
Randall, chairman, Messrs. Huegely, 
Coerver, Hammel, Ziebold; crop  im- 
provement, Mr. Koenigsmark, chairman, 
Edward Schurmann, Mr. Baltz; mem- 
bership, Mr. Huegely, chairman, Alvin E, 
Ponder, C. A. Carter. 

All present were urged to attend the 
conference of soft wheat millers to be 
held at the rooms of the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association in St. Louis, June 23. 
Many of the problems brought up at 
this meeting will no doubt be considered 
at that time, with the added benefit of a 
wider representation of the soft wheat 
milling industry present. 


KEY SACK LOADING METHOD 
CONSIDERED IN PAMPHLET 


In a bulletin to members, E. S. Wag- 
ner, traffic director of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, calls attention to a 
pamphlet, issued by the American Rail- 
way Association, covering the recom- 
mendations suggested by that associa- 
tion as to “Key Sack Method for Load- 
ing Flour and Other Grain Products.” 

“The distribution of these pamphlets 
by the Federation is only for the pur- 
pose of advising millers of what the 
American Railway Association recom- 
mends as a suitable method for the 
loading of flour and other grain products 
in sacks. It may be that many millers 
have at present as good or perhaps a 
better method than that recommended,” 
the bulletin says. 

The American Railway Association ad- 
vises that under no circumstances will 
the refusal of mills to follow these rec- 
ommendations in the loading of cars have 
any bearing in the settlement of claims 
for loss and damage and, furthermore, 
freight claim agents have been notified 
to that effect. Millers are asked to ad- 
vise the Federation office of any in- 
stances where the observance or non- 
observance of these recommendations are 
given consideration in the settlement of 
claims, and the matter will be taken up 
with the American Railway Association. 

The pamphlet is submitted to millers, 
with the idea that suggestions contained 
therein may be helpful in loading cars 
so as to insure delivery with a minimum 
of damage in transit. During the past 
four years, claims on flour shipments 
have been reduced from $3,000,000 to 
less than $1,000,000. Part of the credit 
no doubt is due to better equipment and 
faster service on the part of the carriers, 
but no little credit is due millers for 
improved methods employed in loading 
and the preparation of cars, the bulletin 
declares. 








DEATH OF EVAN MORPHY 

Los AwncGetes, Caut.—Evan Percival 
Morphy, vice president and manager of 
the Southern California Supply Co., bak- 
ery machinery and supplies, died at 
Biarritz, France, on June 13. He went 
abroad several months ago for his health, 
and became seriously ill while touring 
Europe. Mr. Morphy was born in 
Brampton, Ont., in 1880, and for 12 
years after coming to California was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. During the World 
War he was comptroller of the Los An- 
geles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and 
an executive officer of the Red Cross. 





CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 
A. W. Smith, Milwaukee manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday anniversary. 
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QUAKER OATS TO USE 
VIOLET RAY PROCESS 


Discovery of University of Wisconsin Scien- 
tist Will Be Adapted to Manufacture 
of Antirichitic Food Products 


It has been announced in Chicago that 
the Quaker Oats Co. has been granted 
the first license under the Steenbock 
process, which threatens to revolutionize 
the production of food products. ‘This 
process is a method of providing anti- 
richitic products of edible character. It 
imparts vitamin D, the bone building 
vitamin, to foods and fats by treatment 
through the ultra-violet ray. It takes its 
name from Dr. Harry Steenbock, pro- 
fessor in the department of agricultural 
chemistry at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who was its discoverer. Dr. Steen- 
bock has refused royalties of millions of 
dollars, and has turned the process over 
to the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation. It is estimated that within a few 
years the process will yield the founda- 
tion an income of $500,000 annually 
through licenses to food manufacturers. 

The importance of the discovery, 
states the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
may be seen when it is realized that 85 
per cent of the children in New York 
City are afflicted with rickets. 

W. D. McKenzie, counsel for the 
Quaker Oats Co., said that by this 
process the company’s products will be 
made more nutritious. “There is no 
doubt,” he added, “that the Steenbock 
process is a boon to humanity. Any 
process that builds health cannot be re- 
garded otherwise. We believe it will 
have a far-reaching influence on the food 
industries, and those companies fortu- 
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nate enough to obtain licenses should 
benefit greatly.” 

The principle of ultra-violet rays has 
been touched upon almost daily in the 
newspapers in recent years, but as yet 
little or nothing is known of them. They 
apparently have a thousand uses, but 
science has not yet discovered the prin- 
ciple of the application of ultra-violet 
rays or exactly what they do. 

By laborious experimentation over a 
period of years Dr. Steenbock discovered 
that, after treatment of foods with the 
ultra-violet rays, these foods contained 
vitamin D, which had not been present 
before. A spokesman for the foundation 
is quoted as explaining: “We do not 
know how vitamin D is imparted, neither 
do we know what vitamin D is, but we 
do know that its presence in food pro- 
motes bone growth and its absence makes 
for bone degeneration. By this process 
we can take cocoa butter and make it 
into finer butter than is now produced in 
the best dairies. We have proved that 
treatment of the foods is efficacious with 
either children or animals. We intend to 
delve further.” 

It is for the work of carrying on this 
research and study that the process was 
turned over to the foundation by Dr. 
Steenbock. The foundation is controlled 
by the alumni of the University of Wis- 
consin and governed by five trustees. 

MILLER TO BUILD MEMORIAL 

Denver, Coro.—J. K. Mullen, multi- 
millionaire president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., has completed 
plans for a memorial to his wife, Kath- 
erine Smith Mullen, who died two years 
ago. The structure will be erected on 
the Mullen plot at Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery. Granite for the impressive col- 
umns which will be used to form an 


exedra will arrive in Denver within a 
few days. The simplicity of the Grecian 
columns will be carried out by a bronze 
statue of the Sacred Heart, which is 
being cast at the Tiffany Studios in New 
York. The figure will occupy a niche 
in the circular granite wall that will 
form the back of the structure. 


CONTINENTAL PLANS CAMPAIGN 

Boston, Mass.—More than 125 mem- 
bers of the sales organization of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, Boston, 
attended a dinner and meeting at the 
Hotel Lenox, June 14, at which was offi- 
cially opened its advertising campaign. 
C. W. Swanson, plant manager, presided 
as toastmaster. Speakers included E. 
C. Harris, regional sales manager of the 
Boston plant, George Davis, Boston sales 
manager, and George Gottfried, sales 
manager for the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration. Raymond K. Stritzinger, for- 
mer president of the American Bakers 
Association, told the salesmen about the 
value of courtesy and service to both 
dealer and consumer. 

MILL SPONSORS CONCERTS 

Through the courtesy of the Birdsey 
Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., four free con- 
certs are being broadcast by the Macon 
Symphony Orchestra. The first was 
given on June 19. The concerts are be- 
ing held in the new municipal auditorium 
at that place. 

TEXAS BAKERY TRANSFER 

The Liberty Baking Corporation is re- 
ported to have absorbed the Walker 
Bread Co., Fort Worth, ‘Texas. The Lib- 
erty company is composed of plants 
within the Quality Bakers of America 
group. 





famous song. 


a long way. 





NDER the auspices of the American Legion, Spring- 
| | field, Minn., recently staged a home talent play 


troupe. It was known as the “Womanless Wedding.” 
Although there were as many female characters in the 
cast as male, all parts were taken by men. 

In the center of the picture you see Miss Alfredonia 
Ruenitz, known in flour circles as the president of the 
Springfield Milling Co., Inc. Clustered about her are the 
guests, flower girls and other accessories including the 
frightened bridegroom, Mr. O, U. Poor Fish. 
Celebrities from all over the country were in attend- 
| ance. Wealth was represented by Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
Gould, the Vanderbilts and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford. 
President and Mrs. Coolidge rubbed elbows with the 
O’Gradys. Annie Laurie favored the occasion with her 


Especially touching was the sentiment—“her neck 
is like the swan.” This caused every one to think of 
White Swan flour, which is snow white, pure and goes 


The bride in her virgin garments was lovely. Dur- 





AL RUENITZ IS BLUSHING BRIDE AT “WOMANLESS WEDDING” 


ing the ceremony she hid her blushing face in a cor- 
sage of orchids as the parson put the leading questions 
that would have done credit to any Broadway to her. Just as the young couple were pronounced one 
and inseparable the bride’s mother fainted, which added 
flavor to the sacrifice. 

O. U. Poor Fish is a ne’er-do-well about town, but 
the bride stated she was marrying him to reform him. 
Rumor has it, however, that even at this early date they 
are not living together. 

The real trouble, we happen to know, is due to an 
unfortunate circumstance surrounding the first break- 
fast that the bride attempted to prepare for her spouse. 
Among the wedding gifts was a bag of flour (we will 
not name the brand). Without thinking of the danger, 
Mrs. Fish used this for her biscuits. She swears that they 
still would be living together contented as Carnation 
Milk cows if she had provided herself with her own 
superlative White Swan flour instead of allowing an 
insidious inferior brand to come between her and her 
husband.—Reported by “Patricia Swan,” Society Editor 
of the White Swan, House Organ of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc. 
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GROCERS IN ANNUAL 
SESSIONS AT OMAHA 


Wholesale and Ketail Organizations Stress 
Importance of Improved Merchandising 
as Method of Competition 


Omana, Nes., June 21.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Closer co-operation between the 
wholesale distributor and the retail mer- 
chant is the keynote of the annual con- 
ventions of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association and the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers which opened 
here on June 20 and ends on June 23. 
Both conventions are very well attended. 

Improved and modern merchandising 
is being stressed as the most effective 
method of competition to be used. It is 
urged that company salesmen preach 
this doctrine. 

The Omaha entertainment committee 
has provided a highly successful program 
for the delegates. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


CRACKER BAKERS INVOLVED 
IN PRICE FIXING CHARGES 


Charges of enforced price fixing were 
made last week by J. H. Abrahamson, 
vice president of the California Cracker 
Co., in a suit for $79,000 brought against 
the American Biscuit Co. and the Stand- 
ard Biscuit. Co., San Francisco. 

The biscuit companies own the major- 
ity stock of the cracker firm, Mr. Abra- 
hamson owning 3712 per cent of it. 

Mr. Abrahamson charged that restric- 
tions placed on the company by its ma- 
jority stockholders had made competi- 
tion impossible, forcing abandonment of 
the policies which had made the company 
successful. He charged that he was for- 
bidden to underbid the other companies 
on contracts with public institutions, and 
that deliveries and discounts were super- 
vised, 


PRIZE WINNERS AT MEETING 
OF PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—C. C. Latus, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, has announced the following 
winners of prizes at the annual conven- 
tion held in Wernersville, Pa. At the 
masquerade dance the prize for the most 
original costume went to Mrs. Benjamin 
Apple; second, George W. Fisher. ‘The 
winner of the prize for the best original 
costume representing the industry of the 
entrant went to Robert White, of the 
Manbeck Bread Co., Lemoyne, Pa., who 
dressed as a huge loaf of bread. Mrs. 
Edward Fletcher won the award for the 
most elaborate costume, William J. Mor- 
ris taking second prize. Miss Jane Ap- 
ple won the junior prize, and Master J. 
R. Lloyd won second. A special prize 
was awarded to Miss Jane Elliott. 

In the quoits contest on June 13 
Ralph H. Sotzing and R. W. Holl won 
first and second prizes, respectively. 
These gentlemen also won the prizes on 
June 15. 

Mrs. Theodore Brennecke and Mrs. P. 
D. Hendrickson won first and second 
prizes in the 500 card contest. At bridge 
Mrs. J. R. Lloyd, Mrs. C, McClure, Mrs. 
Harry C. May and G. V. Stott won the 
first four prizes in the order named. 

Winners in the golf tournament in- 
cluded Mrs. Harry C. May, low gross 
on June 13, and Miss Evelyn Reed, low 
gross on June 15. G. Viola Stott had 
the low net score. R. T. Hambleton 
won the low gross in the kickers’ con- 
test. Thad L. Hoffman was another 
winner. The booby prize went to Carl 
Schmidt. Other winners: first, J. E. 
Bickley; second, Walter D. Phillips; 
third, J. E. Donahoe; fourth, E. C. John- 
son; fifth, S. Reed Morningstar; sixth, 
W. E. Hall; seventh, Horace W. Crider; 
eighth, Harry C. Elste; ninth, A. R. 
Tucker. 

In the 100 per cent attendance at all 
business sessions, George W. Fisher was 
first, William F. Seaman second, H. D. 
Likins third, G. R. Williams fourth, Ed- 
ward R. Clissold fifth, S. Reed Morning- 
star sixth, I. T. Saylor seventh, George 
A. Stuart eighth, Christian Gunzenhauser 
ninth, and J. K. Freymeyer tenth. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Spring wheat flour sales last week 
were estimated to be around 25 per cent 
of capacity represented. This, in brief, 
tells the story. The trade still has a 
lot of old purchases to assimilate before 
the new crop begins to move, and little 
interest is displayed in either old or new 
crop shipment for the time being. 

Conditions are exactly the opposite of 
what they were a year ago. Then the 
trade was waiting to buy, and crowded 
in just as soon as new crop prices were 
available. This year, there are numer- 
ous unfilled contracts in force and mill- 
ers are themselves as much at sea as are 
buyers as to what new crop prices will 
be. It is to be hoped that this condition 
will continue for some time. Neither 
millers nor buyers profited much by the 
early contracting last year. ‘The indica- 
tions at this time are that both sides will 
proceed slowly this year. 

The .wheat market. has been fairly 
steady all week, and prices are virtually 
unchanged. In the meantime, bran has 
weakened perceptibly and heavy grades 
have strengthened. Any further weak- 
ening in feed would mean higher prices 
for flour, providing wheat held firm. 

While patents are quiet, there is a 
fairly steady inquiry for clears, both 
first and second, with offerings light, due 
to limited output. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb June 21 Year ago 
COULOD ccccccvcsecs $8.30@8.45 $9.10@9.25 
Standard patent 7.95@8.05 8.60@8.75 
Second patent 7.60@7.75 8.30@8.45 
Fancy clear, jute* 7.20@7.35 7.60@7.90 
First. clear, jute*. 6.30@6.55 6.90@7.00 
Second clear, jute* 4.60@4.90 3.90@4.90 
Whole wheat .. 7.20@7.40 7.565@7.65 
Graham, stand: urd .... 6.75@6.95 6.70@6.80 
*140-lb jutes. 


SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers report little or no new 
business in the last week. They look 
for meager buying, on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, until after the new crop begins to 
move. No change in prices. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at 4%ce lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
ee agg standard and fancy patent 

B@4Y,c, and No. 3 and special grade 
‘e 410. 

In the week ending June 18, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 34,892 
wae durum products, compared with 33,- 
152, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1242 were in operation June 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s C, E, F and rye 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 12-18 ...... 460,800 170, 844 37 
Previous week 460,800 K f 38 
We ND. vo wsece 40 
Two years ago... 39 
Three years ago. 564,600 ¥ 40 
Four years ago.. 561,100 219, 095 39 
Five years ago.. 546,000 203,155 37 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 300 bbls last week, 2,919 
in the previous week, 1,400 a year ago, 
and 570 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St, Paul, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 12-18 165,922 51 
Previous week ,065 52 
Year ago ,385 52 
Two years ago 2,690 54 
Three years ago. 426,690 ,995 57 
Four years ago.. 296,100 589 42 
Five years ago... 417,990 3,040 46 





= 


Flour output and foreign shipments o 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -——Output— --Exports 





ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
May 21 207,818 217,129 985 
May 28 3,450 217,702 231,949 5 1,314 
June 00 189,062 186,060 2 : 743 
June 1 50 2 221,313 2,135 2,212 
June 18 50 54,6751 740 927 o* 





CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 


mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 


Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
June 18, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


--—Output—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1 


— eo 
926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis 8,969 10,287 89 72 
St. Paul ° 155 465 25 

Duluth-Sup 717 860 ‘ “ 
Outside 8,745 9,919 118 82 


H. H. THAYER DEAD 


Hiram H. Thayer, at one time presi- 
dent of the Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
and treasurer of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, died June 20 at 
Rochester, following an operation. Mr. 
Thayer had been a resident of Minne- 
apolis since 1881, coming here from 
Massachusetts. For several years, after 
coming to this city, he was in the bank- 
ing business. In 1904 he resigned as 
vice president of the National Bank of 
Commerce to enter the milling business. 
He organized the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., and was connected with the com- 
pany for several years. His son-in-law, 
Stuart W. Rider, is still secretary of the 
company. Surviving Mr. Thayer are his 
widow and two daughters. 


MILL PLANS NEW WAREHOUSE 

The Minneapolis Milling Co. is having 
plans made for a three-story warehouse. 
It will probably be about 175 feet long, 
48 feet wide, and of concrete construc- 
tion. As planned, the proposed structure 
would extend over the building line for 
that particular neighborhood, so the con- 
sent of the city planning commission 
must be obtained before construction 


work can be begun. 
NOTES 

Charles Moore, Howard Lake, Minn., 
has taken over the Albright mill at 
Waverly, and is converting it into a feed 
plant. 

A joint meeting of the boards of 
grain -appeals of Duluth and Minne- 
apolis will be held in Minneapolis on 
June 29. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is 
making one of his periodical visits to 
Minneapolis. 

Walter Coleman, Indianapolis man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has been transferred to headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

About 100 members of the Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce will journey to 
White Bear, June 22, for their annual 
golf tournament. 

N. F. Silbert, of David F. Silbert & 
Co., Inc., flour, Boston, is spending a 
few days in the Northwest visiting his 
mill connections. 

The Dawson (Minn.) Produce Co. is 
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building an elevator on the site of the 
Dawson flour mill which burned last 
December. The elevator, the contract 
for which has been awarded to a Minne- 
apolis company, will cost $16,000. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, left June 17 for the East, and 
will sail with his family on June, 25 
for Italy. They will spend the summer 
abroad, returning early in September. 

Willis C. Helm, vice 
general manager of the 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, accompanied 
by Mrs. Helm and their son, Arthur 
Helm, are making a trip through the 
Yellowstone Park, and will visit on the 
Pacific Coast before returning home. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, entertained the members of the Two- 
Star Club and a few friends at his log 
cabin on the St. Croix River June 16. 
The club is composed of district sales 
representatives of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Hiawatha Grain Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has purchased the mill and elevator 
of E. L. Phelps & Co., and will change 
the name of the plant to the Hiawatha 
Mill & Elevator. The company deals in 
grain, screenings and feed and, with its 
added facilities, will specialize in mixed 
car shipments. 

The first carload of new winter wheat 
arrived in Minneapolis late last week. 
It came from Olustee, Okla., tested 58 
lbs to the bushel and graded No. 2 hard. 
Its protein content was 14.6, and mois- 
ture 13 per cent. The McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co., consignees, sold it at $1.63 bu, or 
17¢ over Chicago July. 

George M. Nason, who came to the 
village of St. Anthony when six years 
old, died at his home in Minneapolis last 
week in his seventy-seventh year. He 
worked for the pioneer milling firm, 
Stamwitz & Schober, and its successor, 
the Phoenix Milling Co., for about 40 
years. A son and daughter survive. 

The office employees of the King Midas 
Mill Co., and of the Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, with their families, held 
their annual picnic at Hastings, Minn., 
June 18. There were about 100 in the 
party. There was the usual picnic lunch- 
eon, with field sports, and a ball game 
between the bachelors and the married 
folks. 

An interesting aftermath of the maca- 
roni convention in Minneapolis last week 
was the marriage on June 18 of Arthur 
Ruland, of the semolina department of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
and Miss Alma Christopher. Mr. Ru- 
land, who was regarded as a confirmed 
bachelor, has been the recipient of many 
congratulatory messages from his friends 
in the macaroni trade. 

Frank T. Heffelfinger, president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., D. D. Tenney, 


president and 
Russell-Miller 





Re-elected Vice Presi- 


James Johnstone, 
dent of the Iowa Bakers’ Association 
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president of the Tenney Co., and N. J. 
Holmberg, commissioner of agriculture 
and dairy and food commissioner for 
Minnesota, have been reappointed by 
Governor Theodore Christianson as mem- 
bers of the Northwest Dairy Exposition 
committee which conducts the dairy and 
diversified farming show in conjunction 
with the Minnesota State Fair. Dates 
for the fair and exposition this year are 
Sept. 3-10, inclusive. 


DULUTH. SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers are not taking on fresh 
supplies. Those that hold contracts are 
cleaning them up. Demand is quiet and 
trade light. Mills find buyers hesitant, 
their sales covering scatte red territory, 
generally in limited lots. One mill only 
worked part of the week. This, with the 
fact that the other one sold a little clear 
to the domestic trade, furnished the main 
item of interest. 

The durum mill still has some old busi- 
ness On its books that the trade is work- 
ing off and helps to keep grinding opera- 
tions going. New mill sales are slow. 
Buyers hope that prices later will be 
more in their favor. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 









Output Pet. of 

activity 

Ce: BOSE i n.0:4-nb 040000004 46 
Dwevenee WEEE <cccccoasees 34 
Year ago 48 
TWO FORRES GOO .ccceccorvece 47 
Quotations, June 18, at Duluth-Su- 


perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





1927 1926 
patent $7.85@ 8. 10 $9.30@9.45 
Second patent 8.85 @9.30 
First clear, jute 5.5 7.20@7.45 
Second clear, jute.... 5.55@5.80 6.20@6.45 
NOTES 
W. L. Brisley, connected with the W. 


C. Mitchell Co., grain, Minneapolis, ar- 
rived last week to enter the local office 
of the company. 

George Barnum, Jr., president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, and wife, plan 
to spend a few days next week at their 
lodge at Isle Royale, Mich. 

H. A. Feltus, Minneapolis, traffic 
manager of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., passed through here June 18, on a 
vacation trip along the north shore of 
Lake Superior. 

A party of farmers and their wives, 
numbering about 425, with starting place 
at Langdon, N. D., will arrive here June 
22, for a two days’ visit and sightseeing 
tour. The milling and grain trades plan 
to entertain them. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills report very little new business. 
Prices have advanced 5c bbl. Operations 
continue satisfactory. Quotations, June 
18: first patent $8.30 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.20, first clear $6.50, and second 
clear $4.75. 

* » 

Three new directors were elected at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Equity Co-operative Association, 
which owns and operates the Equity Ele- 
vator, Wolf Point, Mont. They were 
Joseph Schillinger, Vida, Henry Dahl, 
Lustre, and Delbert Trimble, Wolf 
Point, Mont. 

Water F. Brirran. 


NEW PLANTING MACHINE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—An Austrian in- 
ventor has patented a machine for plant- 
ing individual grains of seed at a depth 
of 2.36 inches and more and at intervals 
varying from 1.6 to 4.7 inches, the depth 
and spacing depending on soil and rain- 
fall. The benefits claimed are a saving 
in seed, amounting to five sixths, and 
an increased return varying from 100 
to 200 per cent. 





WARD BAKING PROFITS 

New York, N. Y.—A local press re- 
port says that, in response to inquiries 
regarding the earnings of the Ward Bak- 
ing Corporation, George B. Smith, presi- 
dent, announced that the net profit avail- 
able for dividends for the first 10 weeks 
of the second quarter amounted to $913,- 
404, against $818,785 for the first 10 
weeks of the second quarter last year. 
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KANSAS CITY 

New business in flour was light last 
week. Shipping directions were good, 
however, and mills are operating at well 
above normal capacity for this time of 
year. 

Light Sales Necessitated.—With mills 
grinding at over 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, it is clear that buyers have 
enough flour booked to prevent them 
coming into the market at present. The 
only business that is being obtained is 
for small fill in lots for immediate ship- 
ment, these orders coming from buyers 
that did not contract for large quanti- 
ties of flour earlier in the crop year. 
Many of these buyers, moreover, are 
having their requirements filled by re- 
sellers. 

Contracts Being Cleared Up.—Most 
millers are satisfied with the way the 
business on their books is being cleaned 
up. A short time ago, there was a gen- 
eral feeling that mills were going into 
the new crop year with a lot of flour 
still on their books. Thanks to the high- 
er prices of recent weeks, however, ship- 
ping directions have been so good that 
most millers believe that they will carry 
very little over into the new season. 
There have been a number of cancella- 
tions made possible by these higher 
prices but, as a rule, mills have not 
suffered in this respect. 

No New Crop Sales.—Few inquiries 
for new crop flour are being received, 
largely because millers are firm in their 
attitude of quoting upon the basis of 
present cash wheat prices. They believe 
that they are justified in this by the 
present level of futures, and also by the 
fact that they do not expect feed to 
remain at the high level at which it now 
stands. 

Shipping Directions Still Good.—Ship- 


_ping directions are still coming in freely, 


and while some mills say that they are 
not receiving so many as in former 
weeks, this is only to be expected, since 
the number of outstanding contracts is 
rapidly diminishing. One or two mills 
state that they are unable to keep up 
with the flow of directions, in spite of 
the fact that they have been operating at 
full capacity for some time. 

Norway Buying Flour.—The only sales 
of importance that were made in the ex- 
port market last week were a couple 
of fair-sized lots to Norway. These oc- 
casioned some surprise, as it was under- 
stood that there were large quantities of 
flour on passage to that country. As a 
whole, sales to Europe are being held up 
by the fact that the large quantities sold 
early in May are now dominating the 
market at 50@75c below present mill 
prices. Buyers are*hesitant about book- 
ing flour for shipment when they can 
buy for spot delivery from resellers at 
prices considerably under those that 
mills are quoting. Also, as mills are 
unwilling to shade their present prices 
more than 10@1l5c for new crop flour, 
foreign importers are unwilling to come 
into the market. 

Latin American buyers do not seem to 
have any faith in present levels, and 
business in that direction is generally 
slow. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 18, 
f.o.b., Kansas City, cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s: short patent, $7.65@8.10 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.15@7.60; straight, $7@7.30; 
first clear, $6.25@6.45; second clear, 
$5.30@5.40; low grade, $4.75. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 


piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 
66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 12-18 ...... 348,660 197,284 56 
Previous week .. 347,460 193,971 56 
Year Q80 ...<e0es 360,360 204,326 56 
Two years ago... 364,710 183,808 50 
Five-year average (same week).... 51 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 45 
KANSAS CITY 
June 12-18 ...... 175,500 146,214 83 
Previous week .. 175,500 143,271 81 
Year BBO ...ccce 151,500 74,500 49 
Two years ago... 148,500 108,323 72 
Five-year average (same week).... 65 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 56 
WICHITA 
June 12-18 ...... 62,400 40,056 64 
Previous week .. 62,400 51,070 82 
Wear GHO cccserve 62,400 31,306 50 
Two years ago... 65,700 33,606 61 
ST. JOSEPH 
June 12-18 ...... 47,400 41,090 86 
Previous week .. 47,400 35,009 74 
YVOOP QBO cccccce 47,400 29,880 63 
Two years ago... 47,400 39,227 82 
SALINA 
June 12-18 ...... 46,200 24,958 54 
Previous week .. 46,200 28,449 62 
Year ago ....... 35,400 27,400 77 
Two years ago... 46,200 22,007 48 
ATCHISON 
June 12-18 ...... 29,700 25,390 85 
Previous week .. 29,700 22,251 75 
WOOF BBO .eccvas 29,400 24,771 84 
OMAHA 
June 12-18 ...... 27,300 26,210 96 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,555 75 
Year ABO ..sccee 27,300 16,725 61 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,189 70 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


FUME WB1B wn ccccccvcevccccscsvccccccece 32 
PrevVioUS WOOK ccccccccccesccvcvesecess 25 
BOOP BOO cc ccccccevvicsctecseveacsseves 7 


Of the mills reporting 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 8 fair and 49 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
6,637 bbls last week, 17,265 in the pre- 
vious week, 13,331 a year ago and 16,302 
two years ago. 

FLOODS WRECK A MILLERS’ TOURNAMENT 


What promised to be a high-powered 
all-Kansas millers’ golf tournament at 
Salina last Friday was almost complete- 
ly washed away by the torrents of rain 
which fell from early morning to and 
into the following night. 

A group of Kansas City millers, ac- 
companied by Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
made the trip by train and suffered no 
great damage. Others from Wichita 
and other Kansas towns spent the great- 
er part of the day in cars loaded with 
golf clubs, sliding about over almost im- 
passable roads. 

The grand tournament blew up. Sa- 
lina millers entertained their guests at 
luncheon at the Salina Country Club, and 
hospitably contributed to the bridge 
tournament which served in lieu of golf 
for their waterbound guests. 

The millers in attendance accepted an 
invitation from the millers of Arkansas 
City to play the local course as their 
guests early in July. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF J, R. NESS 


Kansas City friends of former years 
are interested in the search made for 
James R. Ness, whose disappearance 
from his home at Toronto recently was 
mentioned in the Canadian department 
of this publication. Mr. Ness left home 
Feb. 5 for a vacation trip to California, 
with a ticket providing for stopover at 
various points en route. The ticket was 
not used beyond Detroit, and at that 
place all trace of him was lost. Mrs. 
Ness, who returned to her former home 


in Scotland several weeks later, recently 
made application for legal action to con- 
serve Mr. Ness’s estate of more than 
$100,000, pending further search for him. 
His friends and business associates be- 
lieve he was the victim of foul play, 
probably at Detroit. Mr. Ness was for 
several years a resident of Kansas City, 
where he was first assistant and later 
manager of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc. He went from here to Canada, 
and first engaged in milling and the 
grain business, but recently has been in 
another line of trade. 

NOTES 

A. Terkuhle, of the Holland-America 
Line, New Orleans, was in Kansas City 
last week. 

W. C. Douglas, flour broker, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., visited the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. offices last week. 

E. P. Mitchell, manager of the local 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., spent 
part of last week in Minneapolis. 

A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the 
Zenith Milling Co., left last week for a 
month’s business trip in the East. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., was in Iowa 
and Minnesota most of last week on 
business. 

Frank V. Potts has been engaged by 
the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, as its southeastern sales representa- 
tive. He will make his headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

James V. Crooks, Kansas City, south- 
western manager of the Fumigators’ En- 
gineering Co., Inc., Minneapolis, spent 
most of last week fumigating mills in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, stopped in 
Kansas City last week after attending 
a millers’ meeting at Salina. He left 
later for Chicago and Washington. 

H. H. Hanneman, director of cost 
accounting for the Millers’ National 
Federation, left Kansas City late last 
week for St. Louis. On his way he will 
call on mills at several points in Kansas 
and Missouri. 

Don C. Graham, Kansas City flour 
broker, Otis B. Durbin, of the purchas- 
ing department of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, and J. J. Kelly, of 
the Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, left early 
— week on a 10-day tour of the wheat 
elt. 


W. J. Grover, Jr., son of William J. 
Grover, manager of the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, is making his début as a flour 
salesman. He will have northeastern 
Kansas and southwestern Nebraska as 
his territory, and will sell the brands of 
the company of which his father is man- 
ager. 

J. H. Valdes, traveling export repre- 
sentative of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., will leave Kansas City at the end 
of this month for Porto Rico. After 
visiting that island he expects to visit 
other parts of Latin America, remaining 
absent from Kansas City about four 
months. 


The first car of new crop wheat ar- 
rived in Kansas City on June 13, being 
received by B. C. Christopher & Co. It 
was sold at auction to the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. for $1.46 bu. 
It graded No. 1 dark hard, and tested 
61.4 lbs to the bushel. It came from 
Wichita, where the protein test was 12.04 
per cent and the moisture 12.08. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills in Atchison and Leavenworth 
reported limited bookings last week, 
sales running around 25 to 50 per cent 
of capacity, with only an occasional mill 
reaching the latter figure. There was 
interest displayed in round lots by some 
of the larger bakers, but local mills were 
unable to meet the views indicated by 
these buyers. Shipping directions con- 
tinue very satisfactory. With practical- 
ly every sale for immediate shipment, 
mills are operating close to capacity. 
However, with cancellations and instruc- 
tions making daily inroads into mill con- 
tracts, there will be a very limited carry- 
over on July 1. 

Flour prices are slightly easier. Quo- 
tations, June 17, basis 98-lb cottons: 


straight grade $7.30@7.55, first clear 
$6@6.20; soft wheat short patent $7.25@ 
7.60, straight grade $6.95@7.15, first 
clear $6.20@6.45. 

NOTES 

W. H. Davidson, superintendent of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, has 
returned from a short visit to Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
left last week for a fortnight’s trip 
through the central states and the East. 

Charles B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nie- 
man, flour and feed brokers, Cincinnati, 
was an Atchison visitor last week. He 
expressed the opinion that the trade 
would be fairly well cleaned up by the 
time the new crop arrives. 

Wheat cutting in Leavenworth and 
Atchison counties will be in full swing 
about June 20, barring delays on ac- 
count of wet weather. The local wheat 
crop looks unusual, inasmuch as it has 
not only heavy straw but also a heavy 
head. Local farmers expect a 15@20-bu 
yield, 


SALINA 


New business was light last week, but 
shipping directions on old contracts were 
satisfactory. Mills are not expecting 
heavy flour bookings early in the new 
crop season. Quotations are unchanged, 
and on June 16, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98's, were: short patent, $7.60@7.90 
bbl; 95 per cent, $7.40@7.50; straight, 
$7.30@7.40. 

NOTES 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., and his family, 
have returned from a short vacation trip 
in the West. 

A few wheat fields have been cut in 
Saline County, but not many. Harvest 
in general has been delayed on account 
of cool, damp weather. 

Fred Wolf, manager of the Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, was mar- 
ried here on June 15 to Miss Maxine 
Spradley, of this city. ‘They will reside 
at Ellinwood. ‘ 

Jesse B. Smith, general manager of 
the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., 
was elected president of the Salina 
Board of Trade at its annual meeting 
last week. E. L. Rickel, of the Rickel 
Grain Co., is vice president, while H. L. 
Robinson, of the Robinson Milling Co., 
is one of the directors. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour buying continues at a low ebb, 
with no interest being shown in new 
crop quotations, due to an abnormally 
high market. With unseasonable rains 
and uncertainty regarding the new crop, 
mills are showing no anxiety to push 
sales, contenting themselves with round- 
ing up shipping directions on business 
contracted earlier in the year. Direc- 
tions are free, and all indications point 
to most of the contracted flour being 
taken out. Export inquiry was extreme- 
ly light last week, and no sales were 
made. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, June 18: short patent, $7.50 
@8.25 bbl; straight, $7.10@7.75; first 
clear, $6@6.25. 

NOTES 

H. P. Lowe, manager of the Stafford 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, has resigned, to 
become city clerk of Stafford. The mill 
is closed temporarily. 

B. L. Bausch, southern Missouri and 
Arkansas representative of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, visited the 
office at Sterling last week. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. is 
opening a branch warehouse at Chanute 
in southeastern Kansas, and will handle 
a full line of flour and feeds from there. 
H. D. Ivey is in charge. 


WICHITA 


Flour was quiet last week. Few new 
sales are being made, but old contracts 
are being cleared up in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. There are few inquiries 
for new crop flour. New wheat is ar- 
riving slowly, and millers are not com- 
mitting themselves on flour therefrom. 
Heavy rains have held up the harvest 
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throughout a large part of the wheat 
belt, so that it is impossible to make 
any accurate estimate of the quantity 
and quality of the new crop. Prices 
remain practically unchanged. Quota- 
tions, June 18, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat short patent, $8.30 
bbl; straight, $7.80; clear, $7.05. 
NOTES 

H. B. McKibben, secretary-treasurer 
of the Red Star Milling Co., is spending 
his vacation in Oklahoma. 

Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., A. B. Anderson, vice 
president and sales manager for that 
company, R. Ward Magill, sales man- 
ager for the Kansas Milling Co., and 
C. B. Moore, assistant sales manager for 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., attended a 
conference of: Kansas millers in Salina 
last week. Accompanying them on the 
motor trip from Wichita to Salina were 
C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, Ralph Sowden, 
of the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Karl E. Humphrey, president of 
the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and Frank Foltz, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ League. 


NEBRASKA 


Flour buyers maintained an indifferent 


attitude last week, ‘They seemed to in- 
cline to the opinion that the expected 
shortage in the winter wheat crop over 
the country has been discounted al- 
ready by the advance in the price in the 
last few weeks. As a general thing they 
are well supplied with flour, and can get 
along without making further purchases 
until new crop flour comes on the mar- 
ket. The volume of business done last 
week was negligible. Shipping orders 
are slowing up. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma millers report business 
quiet, with dealers waiting for the new 
crop and lower prices. Prices were 
slightly lower last week, quotations on 
June 17 being: hard wheat short patent, 
$7.80 bbl; soft wheat short patent, $8. 

NOTES 

T. C. Thatcher, of the Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co., was in Arkansas 
City, Kansas, several days last week in 
connection with the transfer of the Ar- 
kansas City Milling Co. 

Enid, Okla., millers will probably 
double their flour exports in 1927, ac- 
cording to Joseph de la Rosa, export 
representative for one of the mills at 
that place. Senor De la Rosa has recent- 
ly made a tour of Central and South 
America, 

WHEAT GROWERS ARE 
PESSIMISTIC OF CROP 

Wicurra, Kansas.—In an exchange of 
opinions, members of the Southwest Co- 
operative Wheat Growers who met here 
in convention recently seemed to think 
the crop estimates of the secretaries of 
agriculture were unduly high. Nebraska, 
with an estimated crop of 60,000,000 bus, 
it was admitted, had prospects twice as 
good as last year, but the other states 
in the southwestern organization lag 
badly. 

The Kansas crop will run between 
85,000,000 and 90,000,000 bus, according 
to their predictions, while Texas will 
have only about 8,000,000, against an of- 
ficial estimate of 12,000,000. Last year 
that state marketed 387,000,000 bus. 
Oklahoma, badly hit by the Hessian fly, 
is expected to harvest about 35,000,000. 

Blame for the lagging Kansas crop 
was placed on the drouth in the western 
part of the state. The official estimate 
of a yield of 10.4 bus an acre on the avy- 
erage in Kansas is considered at least a 
bushel too high. As regards the price 
of new wheat, the growers were silent, 
except that they intimated there is at 
least a chance for an upward turn, 

John Vesecky, Timken, Kansas, was 
elected president of the southwestern 
growers’ organization. Other officers 
elected were George Ernst, Nebraska, 
first vice president; O. E. Webb, Colo- 
rado, second vice president; George 
Raemer, Oklahoma, third vice president; 
W. W. Young, Kansas City, secretary; 
L. L. Wilson assistant secretary and 


treasurer. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Sales of flour were very scarce last 
week, and limited to those whose sup- 
plies had been completely exhausted. 
Shipping instructions were fair on old 
bookings, which are rapidly being cleared 
out. Many millers say they will go into 
the new crop year with the smallest 
carry-over on their books in recent 
years. Prices are held well in line, par- 
ticularly for clears and low grades. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Demand for soft 
wheat flour was scattered last week. 
Some buyers who have allowed their 
stocks to reach a dangerously low point 
are in the market for small lots, but that 
is about the extent of the business. The 
tendency is to hold back from buying 
until some idea of new crop values can 
be obtained. Old bookings have been 
well used up. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—The hard wheat 
flour market was very quiet last week. 
Many bakers have enough bought to 
carry them into the new crop, and about 
the only business now being done is 
among those whose supplies have unex- 
pectedly been exhausted. Neither buy- 
ers nor sellers appear overly anxious to 
rush into the new crop year at an early 
date, and new flour quotations are prac- 
tically unheard of. 

Veport T'rade.—South American buy- 
ers were more active last week, and sev- 
eral sales of fairly large volume were 
reported. Low grades are scarce and 
hard to obtain, while clears advanced 
during the week. Most of this business 
was for immediate shipment, as import- 
ers, as well as domestic buyers, have 
adopted a watchful attitude so far as the 
new crop is concerned. Business with 
Europe remained very quiet. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 18: soft winter short 
patent $7@7.50 bbl, straight $6.20@6.60, 
first clear $5.75@6.25; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.60, straight $6.40@6.90, 
first clear $5.75@6.25; spring first pat- 
ent $7.50@8, standard patent $7.20@7.60, 
first clear $6.50@7. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

FUMO 19218 ccvcvvsescscess 25,800 42 
Previous week ......see0% 25,800 42 
WOOT GOO ccecesstcceunsass 21,400 33 
TWO YVOGTS ABO ..sccsecere 24,100 38 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SUME DWTS .nrcccsssscvcee 45,200 52 
Previous week ......e..00. 49,300 57 
BOGE DOO 6 vcivsesmevesesees 44,400 51 
Two years ABO ....6.+- 35,600 41 


EXCHANGE SECRETARY RESIGNS 
Charles Rippin, who for a number of 
years has been traffic commissioner of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, and for the 
last two years has served as secretary 
in addition to his traffic duties, has re- 
signed, effective Aug. 1, and will en- 
gage in the real estate business in this 


city. His successor has not been ap- 
pointed, 
NOTES 
W. J. Krings, assistant secretary of 


the Merchants’ Exchange, is on a vaca- 
tion. 

C. W. Doolittle, of the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office last week. 

Ford, Schlesinger & Hilles, Ine., and 
the Salinger Brokerage Co., two St. 
Louis food distributing concerns, have 
been merged under the name of the 
Ford & Salinger Brokerage Co. 

The executive committee of the South- 


ern Illinois Bakers’ Association, at a 
meeting held at Okawville, June 16, de- 
cided to hold the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the association in East St. Louis, 
probably in August. 

George C. Giessing, who has been with 
the Valier & Spies Milling Corporation 
for the past 11 years, and prior to that 
was connected with the Farmington 
(Mo.) Milling Co., has been placed in 
charge of the company’s southern sales. 

The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
was closed June 18 in honor of the home 
coming of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 
lone transatlantic flyer. St. Louis finan- 
cial and business interests backed Colonel 
Lindbergh’s flight. Of all the receptions 
and demonstrations given in honor of 
Colonel Lindbergh, the one in St. Louis 
was probably the most heartfelt, for this 
is where he is best known. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Aside from a few sales in moderate 
quantities of new wheat flour, New Or- 
leans jobbers reported local business 
quiet last week. In communities that 
were engulfed by the high waters in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, bakers are 
opening their shops as the lands are 
drained. They, however, in most in- 
stances had protected their stock, and 
had enough on hand to carry them for a 
few days while adjustments were being 
made. Very few orders for new business 
were placed by these bakers, as most of 
them had flour ordered before the flood 
put them out of business temporarily, 
and now are calling for delivery on pre- 
vious orders. ‘Trade in areas outside of 
the flooded zones was also quiet. 

In the foreign field, inquiries were bet- 
ter, but price stood in the way of closing 
many possible transactions. A total of 
67,223 bags flour was sent to Europe 
last week, most of which, it is under- 
stood, had been furnished by interior 
shippers. Antwerp took 20,200 bags, 
Bergen 4,900, Copenhagen 500, Hamburg 
17,630, London 7,000, Liverpool 800, Man- 
chester 432, and Rotterdam 15,761. 
Latin America continued to show inter- 
est, and shipments were about normal. 

Flour prices, on June 16: 


cw Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.30 $7.60 $9.55 
OS DOF CORE 2.0008 7.85 7.35 7.90 
100 per cent ...... 7.65 7.00 8.40 
3, Pe Te TT aT TT 7.50 7.75 8.35 
Weree Ge scicces sons 6.55 7.35 
Second clear ..... Pree 6.25 6.30 


Semolina, 54c Ib. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 16: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 400 Maracaibo ..... 900 
Almirante ..... 150 Mayaguez ..... 775 
Amsterdam .20,200 Panama City... .3,625 
a eee 150 Paramaribo .... 180 
BIPORO o600seeue 25 Pointe-a-Pitre.. 436 
DO oct cceses SS a Se 569 
Bluefields ...... 634 Port au Prince. .3,041 
Bridgetown .... 300 Progreso ....... 250 
Cape Haiti ..... 50 Puerto Barrios. .5,833 
Cienfuegos ..... 750 Puerto Castella. 210 
2) 260 Puerto Cortez... 150 
Copenhagen .... 500 Puerto Limon ..2,250 
Coquimbo ...... 1,020 Punta Arenas... 60 
PROMtOTE 200 cts 49 Rotterdam ....15,761 
Guayaquil ......5,491 San Jose ...... 750 
Hamburg ..... 17,630 San Juan ...... 110 
FEAVANA ..cccee 14,202 San Pedro ..... 50 
Humacao ...... 50 Santiago ....... 1,054 
Kingston ....... BOO TOIR cvsvcccccec 35 
La Guayra ..... 246 Truxillo ...ccce 82 
Liverpool ...... 800 Valparaiso ..... 510 
London ........ 7,000 Vera Cruz ..... 600 
Manchester .... 432 


A total of 20,206 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended June 16, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,300 bags. 


Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 200; 
Cienfuegos, 750; Puerto Cortez, 150; 


Vera Cruz, 600, 
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Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,200; Vera Cruz, 150; Panama 
City, 2,500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,625; San- 
tiago, 750; Truxillo, 82; Puerto Barrios, 
2,586; Puerto Limon, 2,250; Panama 
City, 800; Guayaquil, 3,263. 

Receipts of clean and rough rice were 
fairly large, with prices firm, but de- 
mand was less active than a week ago. 
Government reports show that rice ex- 
ports increased nearly 1,000 per cent 
during the first three months of 1927, 
with a total of 96,873 lbs, compared with 
8,939,000 for the corresponding period of 
1926. Heavy buyers were England, Ger- 
many and France, with Louisiana and 
Arkansas supplying the bulk of foreign 
deliveries. The following figures were 
posted, June 16, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 16 ........ 713,717 1,244,123 

Same period, 1926 ........ 851,740 718,190 
Sales— 

Season to June 16 ........ 76,931 493,662 

Same period, 1926 ........ 72,453 381,528 


NOTES 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from Memphis. 

W. W. Mele, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Ine., has returned from a business 
trip to the Gulf Coast. 

William Kelley, manager of the Inter- 
state Rice Mill, Eagle Lake, Texas, was 
in Jennings, La., recently, to buy ma- 
chinery for his mill. 


MEMPHIS 


Only slight changes were made in flour 
quotations here last week, and buyers 
continue to take nothing but require- 
ments, although those having contracts 
are giving fair instructions. It is be- 
lieved the new season will find stocks 
as small as ever known, which is expect- 
ed to stimulate buying when the market 
becomes stable. Despite the strength in 
wheat during the week, flour buyers lack 
faith in values and expect some reces- 
sion, although the only new crop prices 
current show no important change. They 
range from 10c under to 10¢ over quo- 
tations from the same people for old 
flour. Little interest is manifested in 
offerings of new flour. 

Flour prices, June 18, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.60 bbl, standard patent 
$7.40@7.65; spring wheat short patent 
$8.75@9, standard patent $8.25@8.60, 
hard winter short patent $7.65@8.10, 
standard patent $7.25@7.50; western soft 
patent $7.50@7.60, semihard $7.10, 
blended 95 per cent patent $7.60@7.70. 

* * 


Harry Douty, Memphis manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent sev- 
eral days in New Orleans recently. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





CENTRALIZATION IN GERMAN 
FLOUR TRADE ORGANIZATION 


Hameuro, Germany.—At a meeting of 
flour dealers held at Mannheim on May 
19, at which representatives of the flour 
trade associations of Frankfort on the 
Main, Hessen, the Pfalz, the Saar dis- 
trict, Wurtemberg and Bavaria were 
present, it was resolved that the different 
associations should join hands with the 
Vereinsiiddeutscher Melhiindler (Flour 
Trade Association of Southern Germany) 
at Mannheim. 

The local organizations will be main- 
tained, but will be incorporated in the 
Mannheim association. ‘The committee 
of-the Mannheim association will be ex- 
tended, and four members from each of 
the associations of Saarbriicken, Darm- 
stadt, Bensheim and Mayence, as well as 
a representative of the Bavarion Union, 
will be appointed in due course. 

A further meeting will be held at 
Wiesbaden, with the object of forming a 
central committee embracing the whole 
of the German flour trade. — 








DANISH WHEAT 

CopenHacen, Denmark.—There is a 
big demand for home grown wheat. 
Stocks are very scarce, and those who 
have any will not sell, as they expect 
still higher prices. Sowing has been late 
this year, owing to rains during May. 
It is predicted that if the weather does 
not improve this month, the 1927 harvest 
will be poor. 
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THE WHEAT ACREAGE 

As usual, when there is difficulty and 
delay in spring seeding operations in 
Canada, earlier estimates of the acreage 
put down to wheat are proving too small. 
It was the general opinion three weeks 
ago that western spring wheat provinces 
had suffered a loss of 20 per cent in 
the area sown to wheat. Now this figure 
is placed at 10 to 15 per cent, which will 
make a considerable difference in the 
number of acres. 

Whatever the acreage under wheat 
may turn out to be, there can be no 
question as to the superior condition of 
this year’s crop in comparison with its 
predecessor. It is doubtful if any crop 
in recent years had a better start or 
was in better condition at this time, with 
the qualification that this one is two 
weeks or more behind the average in 
point of time. Some of this handicap 
may be made up later in the summer, 
and it may easily happen that the out- 
turn of contract grades will exceed the 
years when the total in bushels was 
higher. 

TORONTO 

In the domestic markets, spring wheat 
flour is in moderate demand, bakers and 
dealers taking only their current require- 
ments. Prices are steadier, and there 
has been no change in lists here since a 
week ago. Quotations, June 18, for west- 
ern spring wheat flour, delivered in To- 
ronto territory, with comparisons for 
previous week: 


June 18 June 11 
Top patent .ccccscccccces $9.00 $9.00 
Patent .cccccvecsececovves 8.75 8.75 
Second patent ..........+. 8.50 8.50 
Export patent .......+se. 8.30 8.30 
WING GRORTE cocsvenccesces 7.40 7.40 
ROG DOMES ota civcseceress 5.60 5.60 
POOR GOBE cccces vvvcceces 5.10 5.10 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, jute, de- 
livered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points; less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Trading is light, as 
mills have little to offer. Moreover, 
prices have gone to a point where ex- 
porting is impossible, as similar flours 
from other countries are cheaper. For 
this reason current business is confined 
to domestic needs. Prices show no 
change. Quotations, June 18: good 
brands of 90 per cent patents in second- 
hand jute bags are quoted at $6@6.10 
bbl, Toronto freights, Montreal $6.25, 
and bulk lots in buyers’ bags at sea- 
board for export, $6@6.10. 

Exporting.—The recent flurry in spring 
wheat flour has subsided, and buyers in 
United Kingdom and other markets are 
not so much interested. While prices 
were fluctuating sharply, a good deal of 
flour was sold for export. No changes 
have been made since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, June 18: western spring wheat 
export patents, ci.f.. United Kingdom, 
June to September, inclusive, seaboard 
loading, in jute 140’s, 45s per 280 Ibs; 
October, 44s; November, 43s. 

Ontario soft winters are out of line 
with Glasgow and other markets. Sellers 
here say they cannot accept buyers’ bids 
without actual loss, and business has 
reached a standstill so far as current 
sales are concerned. A good deal of 
flour is going forward on contracts made 
some weeks ago. Quotations, June 18: 
best quality 90 per cent patents under 
mill or buyers’ brands, 40s 6d per 280 
Ibs in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., Glasgow or 
similar ports, June seaboard loading. 

NOTES 

Clifford J. Price, a director of the firm 
of John Price & Sons, flour and feed 
merchants, Hamilton, Ont., died on June 
10, at the age of 21. 

In the period of this crop year down 
to June 4, Buffalo took 12,728,000 bus 


Andrew Law, Importer, Contributes to Wheat 
Pool Discussion 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 


Giascow, ScorLtann, June 4, 1927. 


Sir: Everybody in the flour importing business on this side of the At- 
lantic must have read with interest Mr. Bailey's editorial in the May 4 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller and D. L. Smith’s reply, which appears in the 


issue of May 18. 


Mr. Smith says, “The wheat pool has been a tremendous factor in raising 
the price of wheat on this season’s crop.” If this is correct, the pool has 


every reason for self-congratulation. 


But exporting millers and their correspondents are not interested merely 
in that aspect of the subject. What mainly interests them is whether or not 
the marketing policy of the wheat pool places Canadian exporting millers in a 
disadvantageous position in relation to their competitors, the millers on this 
side of the Atlantic. On that, unfortunately, no two opinions are possible. 
The high standing of Canadian wheat was primarily due to the reputation 
created for it in the world’s markets by its being milled in Canada, unmingled 
with anything else, and exported in the form of Manitoba flour. It was the 
reputation so created that enabled the northwestern farmers to get the pre- 
mium which their wheat commanded, and of which they were justifiably proud. 

Millers on this side of the Atlantic have a choice of wheats from all the 
exporting countries in the world. Naturally, they buy Canadian wheat, and 
use it, blended with other types, when it can be had cheap enough. But Ca- 
nadian wheat, in their mixture, loses its identity, and the loss of identity 


ultimately involves the loss of premium. 


In the seventh paragraph of Mr. Smith’s letter he says, in reply to the 
charge that the pool, by consigning wheat, is undermining the Canadian 
millers’ position, “I venture to say that there has been less Canadian wheat 
put afloat this year than in any previous one.” That assertion includes an 
admission of the charge that the pool does consign wheat. The last sentence 
of his letter says, “The pool will on no account ‘subsidize’ the Canadian millers, 


to the sacrifice of our farmer members. 


” Mr. Smith clearly means that he 


will sell to Canadian millers at the same price at which he will sell to trans- 
atlantic millers. That is sound doctrine when he is dealing with definite sales 
for shipment, but while Mr. Smith is in a position practically to dictate the 
price to Canadian millers, he is not in position to dictate the price to trans- 
atlantic millers. Consigned wheat is in a totally different position from wheat 
in the elevator in Winnipeg. The pool fixes the price at which it will sell in 
Winnipeg; the transatlantic miller fixes the price at which he will buy wheat 
on the wharf. Therefore, to consign wheat is to “subsidize” millers on this 
side of the Atlantic primarily at the cost of the Canadian miller, but ulti- 
mately at the cost of the Canadian farmer, whose wheat loses its identity. 

No miller on this side of the Atlantic will readily buy wheat for ship- 
ment at the price at which the pool chooses to sell, when he can buy wheat 
lying on his doorstep at the price he chooses to pay. It may therefore be 
taken for granted that, human nature being what it is, the consignment busi- 
ness will, in course of time, eat up the c.i.f. business, and thus the “orderly 
marketing,” on which the pool prides itself, will transfer the Canadian millers’ 
legitimate business to the millers on this side of the Atlantic. 


I am, etce., 
Anprew Law. 








Canadian hard spring wheat for grind- 
ing-in-bond, as against 14,306,000 bus in 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The Hon. Lincoln Goldie, provincial 
secretary of Ontario, formerly a widely 
known Canadian miller, is sufficiently re- 
covered from his recent illness to be 
back at his office in the Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto. 

A number of the representatives of 
Canadian milling companies who have 
been visiting Buffalo left Toronto on 
the night of June 16 by boat for Mont- 
real. « Several members of the Toronto 
trade joined the party here. 

C. W. Andrew, director of McKinnon 
& McDonald, Ltd., flour and grain im- 
porter, Glasgow, arrived in Toronto on 
June 11 and remained here on business 
for his firm till June 14. From Toronto 
Mr. Andrew went to Detroit and other 
United States cities. 

Paul Labelle, of. the staff of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, called at this office on June 16. He 
had been to Buffalo with traffic represen- 
tatives of other Canadian milling com- 
panies, where they were entertained by 
the Buffalo trade and shown the milling 
plants and harbor facilities of that port. 


MONTREAL 


No developments of any consequence 
occurred last week. Deliveries are most- 


ly on account of contracts entered into 
before the last important advance in the 
market, and only a small business is 
dribbling in. Prices are unchanged. An 
improvement is reported from the coun- 
try, where summer residents have ar- 
rived in larger numbers. 

Export business has shown a slight im- 
provement, but is limited to sales of 
small quantities. 

Domestic quotations, June 17: first 
patent $9 bbl, patent $8.75, second pat- 
ent $8.50, export patent $8.30, all jutes, 
car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, 
less 10c bbl cash discount. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour con- 
tinues in fair demand. Stocks are nor- 
mal and prices firm at $6.30@6.40 bbl in 
secondhand jute bags, net cash, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points; small lots, 60@70c 
more. 

NOTES 


A. A. Lavoie, Quebec sales manager 
for the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has returned from a trip of in- 
spection in the territory north of Mont- 
real, 

J. C. Gauvreau, Quebec sales man- 
ager for the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, has returned 
from a trip of inspection in the Lake St. 
John district. 

William C. McDonald, of Bruneau, 
Currie & Co., Ltd., flour merchant, has 


returned from an extended business trip 
to the Canadian West, as well as several 
important American cities. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour market continues dull and 
featureless, with mills grinding for the 
domestic trade but with no new export 
business on hand or in sight. Import- 
ers have been nibbling at new crop flour, 
but the trade is not inclined to offer 
any this early in the season. Prospects 
for July business on old crop are not 
encouraging. There is a fairly good 
consumptive demand from the West, but 
it is of a hand-to-mouth character. 

Prices are unchanged. Patents were 
quoted, June 18, at $9.25 bbl, jute, sec- 
onds $8.65, first clears $7.65, Fort Wil- 
liam basis; Alberta points, 10c more; 
Pacific points, 50e more. 

NOTES 

R. J. Marriott, Calgary sales man- 
ager for the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., was in Winnipeg last 
week, en route east on business. 

Announcement was made at the local 
office of Osler, Hammond & Nanton that 
the whole of the new issue of 150,000 
shares of the Northern Bakeries of Can- 
ada, Ltd., has been sold. The company 
operates nine bakeries. 

An interesting visitor in western €an- 
ada recently was Luis Duhau, president 
of the Argentine Rural Society. He 
is farming on an extensive scale in Ar- 
gentina, having a farm of 300,000 acres. 
Some wheat is grown, but the greater 
portion of the land is sown to corn. 
Mr. Duhau is studying methods of grain 
marketing in western Canada. 





VANCOUVER WAREHOUSE BURNED 

WinnireG, Man.—A Vancouver, B. C., 
press report states that damage to the 
extent of $15,000 was caused when the 
warehouse of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., at that port, burned. The loss was 
fully covered by insurance. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1926 
and 1925, to May $31, 1927 and 1926, in 
bushels; 
RECEIPTS 













71,553 241,802 





2 Pree eee Tite 046 
Oats .. 891,095 29,175,519 
Barley of 185,436 
a. rere 3,413,236 
See . 7,515,588 
CPR sccccnresenvens 38,799 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1926-27 
i. Perr eriT TTT 210,237,950 
| Pree rrere rere ce 9,091,551 
00 ah we.0 5 Oe oae 29,047,060 
Flaxseed ...... 3,543,280 
SM? Sen enthoereeress 7,115,474 
By rail 
| Peete 
COBLB wc ccseee 
DT se-444 650 40uu ne 
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Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
9 9 





August ...... 1,044 1,029 1,426 1,108 
September ... 1,634 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October ..... 2,231 2,308 2,143 2,209 
November ... 2,089 2,126 1,708 2,357 
December .... 1,715 1,737 1,440 1,822 
January ..... 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February .... 1,231 1,440 1,557 1,811 
BERTON ccccace 1,455 1,609 1,668 1,719 
BOTH sscctense 1,154 1,416 1,244 1,450 
BOOT vovcccess euse 1,491 1,015 1,881 
GOD ccccecces enace 1,647 1,239 1,413 
GOP ccsesccse Bees 1,228 1,340 1,354 

Potals scccs *14,050 19,054 18,215 20,384 


*Nine months. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with mills has been picking 
up, and has been steadily recovering 
from the debacle which followed in the 
wake of the sharp advance in wheat 
prices late in May. Reports of millers 
are more cheerful. Buying of flour has 
been resumed in a moderate way, and it 
is apparent that the trade is gradually 
finding itself, or at least is being forced 
into the market by depleted stocks, re- 
gardless of whether wheat goes up or 
down. 

It will be recalled that the advance re- 
ferred to came right on the heels of what 
looked like an incipient buying move- 
ment, headed it off, and forced it into re- 
tirement, before it could get fairly start- 
ed. This potential buying power has 
been emerging from its precipitate re- 
treat, although it has not as yet shown 
any considerable capacity of flour ab- 
sorption, nor is it likely to. Volume 
buying is an unknown phenomenon for 
this time of the year. But the point is 
that buying has been resumed, and that 
a fair amount of business is being done. 

Buying Conservative-—Conditions are 
normal and healthy. Buying is conserva- 
tive and for near-by requirements, and 
in response to actual consumption. It is 
probably true that only such purchases 
are made as are forced, and nobody 
would expect anything different so near 
a new crop. However, old crop wheat is 
selling below the July and September 
new crop futures, and so there is not 
the seduction of indicated lower prices 
on new crop flour to induce buyers to 
hold off. The bid price for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, June 17, was 5c un- 
der Chicago July and 3c under Septem- 
ber. 

There seems to be no clearly and gen- 
erally crystallized sentiment or convic- 
tion as to the probable course of wheat 
prices beyond the feeling that they are 
likely to be on a higher level on the ap- 
proaching crop than on the old. Export 
business is nill for the moment, but the 
outlook for it is not unfavorable when 
the situation in regard to the new crop 
is more definitely established. Just now 
it is a ticklish situation, and nearly 
everybody is keeping away from it. 

Export Interest.—In view of the fact 
that the outlook for the new crop of 
soft wheat in this section is so favor- 
able, more so than in many other quar- 
ters, there would seem to be a fair 
chance for the resumption of export 
sales. ‘The usual pre-crop interest in 
export connections is being manifested. 
Everything is being arranged for this 
business when it comes, because it has to 
be caught on the jump, as it were. 

The recent rate of operation of the 
mills at or near half capacity is being 
maintained, with now and then a little 
extra running. The mills are getting 
on fairly well. There is scarcely any 
price cutting, and conditions do not en- 
courage it. Mill limits are well held. 
There may be some variance in the prices 
of different mills, but each one is main- 
taining its own levels. The high price of 
feed is another thing which makes the 
cutting of prices dangerous. 

Standard soft winter wheat patent 
flour was quoted, June 17, at $6.60@6.90 
bbl, about 30c less than a week ago, and 
local springs at $7.90, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

TOLEDO MILLS 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MO BEES asc cvcrassccves 38,600 76 
Previous week ...... ce: 42,400 84 
... 3 Sore r errr 34,100 71 
Two years ago............ 32,400 72 


Three years ago.........+.. 30,200 66 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
RS) ere 57,900 32,315 55% 
Previous week .... 43,500 21,515 49 
BOOP OBO <cccccsee 53,0080 26,253 49% 
Two years ago..... 63,060 25,377 40 
Three years ago... 97,050 45,263 46% 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., was in New England last week, 
calling on the trade. 

J. C, Consodine, of the J. C. Conso- 
dine Co., flour broker, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was in Kansas City last week. 

David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., expects to go to upper Michigan 
and Canada this week on a fishing trip. 

C. W. Andrew, of McKinnon & Mc- 
Donald, Ltd., Glasgow, was in Detroit, 
Mich., visiting with the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., June 15, and was ex- 
pecting to leave shortly for the East, 
where he will sail for home. 

A joint convention of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association and the Michigan 
Hay and Grain Dealers’ Association will 
be held at the Waldorf Hotel, Toledo, 
June 22-23. There is manifest an evi- 
dent determination to make this meet- 
ing a great success. 

A. J. Blanton, formerly of the Blan- 
ton Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is 
now connected with the Macmillan Co., 
publishers, New York. His _ brother, 
Forest W. Blanton, operates a mill at 
Clayton, Ind., under the style of the 
Clayton Milling Co. 

John F. Russell, president of the Gar- 
land Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., writes 
that the wheat crop of his section is 
coming along nicely, that a full acreage 
was sown last fall, and none abandoned. 
He says prospect now looks better than 
at any time since 1923. 

The Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, has remodeled its lab- 
oratory and installed new equipment. 
New microscopes, hydrogen ion equip- 
ment, balances, grinders, centrifuges, and 
numerous pieces of apparatus of lesser 
importance, have been added. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, is 
going ahead with plans to increase the 
capacity of the mill by 1,500 bbls, bring- 
ing it to 6,000 daily, but it is not ex- 
pected to have the increase in operation 
in less than a year. The new 1,000,000- 
bu elevator will be ready for the new 
crop. Machinery is now being installed. 

E. C. Barrett, of the Evans Milling 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was the only can- 
didate for president of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade at the annual election, 
June 13, on both the regular and inde- 
pendent tickets. Among candidates for 
members of the governing committee 
were Harvey Mullins, formerly of the 
Acme-Evans Co., and W. H. Simmons, 
manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


NASHVILLE 


Mills did fairly good business in the 
Southeast last week, although some de- 
crease was reported in current sales. 
Aggregate volume of business is consid- 
erably larger than for the corresponding 
time last year. Buyers are making only 
scattering purchases of lots of 300 bbls 
or less for prompt and immediate ship- 
ment. ‘There is no disposition to con- 
tract for new crop flour, and on account 
of the lack of stability in the wheat 
market, mills are not seeking to press 
new season trade. 

Shipments on contracts have been sat- 
isfactory, and indications are that out- 


standing orders at the mills will be very 
low at the close of the season. As many 
buyers have followed a hand-to-mouth 
policy for some time, a fair current de- 
mand from small buyers is expected up 
to the opening of new crop business. 
Rains have delayed harvesting of wheat 
in Tennessee, and while the crop ma- 
tured early, it is probable that move- 
ment to market will not begin in volume 
of consequence until after July 1. It 
is not expected that flour sales will get 
into full swing until the middle of July 
or later. 

No material change was noted in 
prices at soft winter wheat mills last 
week, notwithstanding wheat was some- 
what irregular. Quotations, June 18: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.75@9 bbl; standard patent, $7.75@8; 
straights, $7.50@7.75; first clears, $6.50 
@7. 

Quiet demand for Minnesota and 
western flours is reported by rehandlers. 
While stocks are moderate, jobbers and 
bakers have supplies for near-by de- 
mands, and are not inclined to buy at 
advanced prices except sparingly. Prices 
have been some easier on account of the 
irregular wheat market. Quotations, 
June 18: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.25@ 
8.75 bbl; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7.75@8.25; standard patent, 30@60c 
less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

June 12-18 ...... 140,520 85,741 61 
Previous week .. 134,520 81,333 §2.1 
Year ago ....... 175,320 83,913 47.8 
Two years ago... 149,220 81,211 54.4 
Three years ago. 188,220 95,176 50.5 


* 7 

William R. Bryan, aged 71, for a 
number of years engaged in the grain 
business in Nashville under the firm 
name of W. R. Bryan & Co., died on 
June 15, after a short illness. He had 
resided in Nashville 50 years. 

Joun LeIper. 


NORFOLK 


Flour has been fairly active this week, 
with only slight fluctuations in quota- 
tions. Mills appear to be holding prices 
firm, and inquiries are reported by the 
trade as indicating a fairly active de- 
mand. Quotations, June 17: 

Northwestern spring patents $8.75@9 
bbl, second patents $8.30@8.60; Kansas 
top patents $8.40@8.60, second patents 
$8@8.35; top winter patents $7.30@7.50, 
second patents $7@7.30; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $6.50@7. 

Josepu A. Leswiz, JR. 





OHIO POOL CONTRACTS 

Totrepo, Oun1o.—Charles B. Riley, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, says that he is told that “nearly 
every farmer in the southwestern part of 
Indiana is trying to get out of his pool 
contract, that there is pending in Gibson 
County a case against two farmers for 
failure to deliver, and it is expected that 
these cases will determine the status of 
the farmers with reference to their con- 
tracts. The attorneys have guaranteed 
to defeat the cases, or will return the 
money accepted as fees.” 

The Indiana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the pool, has made final settlement 
for the 1926 crop. Members of the pool 
advise that they have paid $1.074 bu and 
have retained in the treasury for reserve 
fund Ic bu. 

An estimate of the amount paid for 
wheat by members of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association for the same time, for 
No. 2 red, wagon delivery, is $1.256. The 
price paid by millers and grain dealers 
generally is estimated to be 18c bu in 
excess of what the pool farmers got for 
theirs. 





CANADIAN BAKERY SOLD 

Toronto, Ont.—The National Biscuit 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., has purchased out- 
right the Telfer Biscuit Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, and will carry this on as a going 
concern. ‘There will be no change in the 
name or management. W. H. C. Mc- 
Eachren, who has been general manager 
for over two years, will remain in that 
position, and all the Canadian charac- 
teristics of this concern will be retained. 


June 22, 1927 


EVILS OF KESSINGER 
MEASURE POINTED OUT 


Committee Told that Bill Would Kill Chi- 
cago Futures Trade and Create 
System of Spies 


Cuicaco, Inu.—F rank J. Delany, mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, de- 
clared recently before the house com- 
mittee of the Illinois legislature that the 
Kessinger bill meant the slow death of 
futures trading in Illinois. 

Under this bill, grain marketing would 
be thrown into state politics. A com- 
mission with wide powers would license, 
regulate and punish individual members 
for violation of whatever regulations the 
commission cared to make. Bankers, 
grain merchants and representatives of 
allied interests declare the exchange 
could not function under the act. 

The bill has passed the senate and is 
now pending in the house. 

“We who know the problems of grain 
marketing know that the bill is complete- 
ly destructive and would be disastrous 
in its effect,” Mr. Delany said. “It would 
create a system of spies, sleuths and in- 
formers. It creates by its terms a mag- 
nificent opportunity for crooked dealing 
by clerks, employees of grain merchants 
and others. It is an opportunity un- 
known in business history. It gives all 
the power of search that the Volstead 
act gives,” 

He declared that it would create a 
commission of three, two of whom would 
be a quorum. It would bar men connected 
with the grain trade, thus limiting deci- 
sions to inexperienced men. The most 
sacred business relations existing be- 
tween the commission merchant or bro- 
ker and the country elevator man, or the 
farmers’ co-operative company, would 
become a matter of public record, “giv- 
ing abundant opportunity to unprinci- 
pled competitors to ruin these men.” 

One section of the bill gives the com- 
mission complete control of the rules of 
the public exchanges, while another gives 
control of those who may become mem- 
bers. Thus the commission might deny 
memberships at will. 

Mr. Delany said one section destroyed 
the constitutional rights of citizens be- 
cause it provided that a member who 
failed to produce all of his books or 
documents would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Under the bill a disgruntled 
clerk might fail to make proper reports, 
and thus subject his employer to fine and 
imprisonment. 

It was possible under one section, he 
said, that the office of every co-operative 
elevator company might be considered a 
public exchange. 

In citing the general belief in commer- 
cial channels that the bill would destroy 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Delany pointed 
to the quick rises in price of member- 


ships on other exchanges, the slump in: 


membership values on the Chicago ex- 
change, and the invitations from other 
cities to the Board of Trade to move 
there. 

“So thoroughly convinced are we that 
this bill attempts to accomplish our 
complete destruction,” he said, “that we 
are willing now to have this bill amend- 
ed with a clause which shall prohibit 
futures trading in Illinois. This is no 
more drastic than the terms of the Kes- 
singer bill, and it is a more honest state- 
ment of its effects.” 





BAKERY PROTESTS FEE 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—The Hossick Bak- 
ing Co., Elkhart, Ind., is preparing to 
contest an itinerant merchant ordinance 
at Cassopolis, Mich. The company op- 
erates a wagon in the Michigan town, 
which 30 years ago passed a city or- 
dinance requiring house to house ped- 
dlers of pastries and baked goods, who 
are not residents of the city, to buy. a 
license, paying a fee of $2 for every day 
that goods are delivered. Raymond 
Reed, employed by the baking company, 
was arrested for violating the ordinance. 
He was tried in a justice court and 
found guilty, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of costs totaling more than $15. 
He refused to pay the amount demand- 
ed, and started proceedings to carry the 
case to the circuit court. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


NE of the most aggravating problems of associa- 
tion work is the spirit of “Let George Do It.” 

It takes little argument to convince the average baker 
that there are notable benefits to be derived by him 
from trade association activities. In fact, this has 
been so well demonstrated both in his 

“LET GEORGE and other industries that there are few 
DO IT” who seriously pretend otherwise. Nev- 
ertheless there has always been, and 

there still is, the baker who is willing to reap all the 
benefits of trade association work without paying for 
them. It is easy to do this, because the good resulting 
from a bakery association’s enterprises never stops 
with its own members. The benefits accrue to the 
entire trade, a fact with which there is nothing amiss; 
anything that tends to aid an entire industry ‘must 
help the individual member thereof, and the individual 
is best served when the industry progresses with him. 
Just as men lacking in public spirit are to be found 

in all walks of life, so will there be found poor-spirited 
bakers, unwilling to assume their share, however small, 
of the burden of maintaining associational work. In 
a sense they are tax dodgers. ‘They know that if their 
share is not paid by them some one else must pay it. 
For the work will go on, thanks to the increasingly 
large body of bakers who would no more refuse to 
pay the five-, ten- or twenty-five-dollar association fee 
annually than they would swear to a false tax return. 
It is easy to understand the exasperation of the 
association worker on this score, and the disgust of 
those members of an association who cheerfully bear 
the necessary costs. This is especially true of the 
officers and members of an organization who have 
just finished a successful campaign against some dan- 
gerous piece of attempted legislation, or who have 
succeeded in mitigating some condition that has 
worked to the detriment of the industry at large. 
Good work always goes on, of course, in spite of the 
shirker, but the shirker often seems to deserve far 
more of a punishment than he is likely to get, cer- 
tainly more than the mere indignation of his fellows. 


* * ” 


71 VIDENCE as to the merits and demerits of so- 
called “reducing breads” is becoming more and 
more plentiful. In fact, it is now so widely dissem- 
inated as to make things exceedingly difficult for the 
“reducing” loaf to prosper—outside, of course, that 
mecca of health faddists, Los Angeles. 
ABOUT One of the best recent hints to those 
REDUCING who are obsessed with the notion that 
BREADS expensive health breads are necessary 
in a reducing diet is supplied by Dr. 
Lulu Hunt Peters in her syndicated columns, “Right 
Eating and Good Health.” Answering a correspond- 
ent who seeks information about some special “ 
ducing bread,” Dr. Peters says: 

“T haven’t any personal knowledge of the reducing 
bread you speak of. However, I have heard from a 
friend who tried it, and she tells me that it is a coarse 
bread, apparently made of whole wheat and perhaps 
some added bran, with a very delightful flavor, and 
she likes it immensely. It is apparently good for con- 
stipation. However, she does not reduce unless she 
limits her total calories, including the bread, very 
markedly. 

“Last summer I sent for a loaf of a reducing 
bread which is well advertised. That, too, was appar- 
ently a whole wheat bread. It was accompanied by 
directions to eat nothing made of white flour, fats 
or sugars, and to eat but one loaf of the bread in a 
week. It is easy to see where the reduction process 


re- 


came in. 

“One of the obesity breads was analyzed in two 
recognized laboratories and it was shown to be similar 
in composition to the average graham (whole wheat) 
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bread. Dr. Wiley wrote: “There is only one way in 
which this bread will reduce, and that is, don’t eat 
much of it nor much of any other kind, 

“There is no bread nor any other food that in itself 
will reduce. If you do reduce while using it, it is 
because you have omitted other foods high in caloric 
value (heat or energy and also fattening value). 
These ‘reducing’ breads are usually good tasting 
breads, but no better than other well made breads, 
and they cost three or four times as much. The pro- 
ducers anger me, for they falsely educate the public 
besides taking its money under false pretenses.” 


~ * * 


beeen: is significance for the baker in a recent 
survey of rural standards of living conducted by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The living 
expenses of 2,886 farm families of selected localities 
in eleven widely different states were found to aver- 
age $1,598 annually, and food was the 
BREAD ANp- _/@rgest item, accounting for 41.2 per 
THE FARM- cent of the annual budget. 
ER’S WIFE The average length of the house- 
wife’s workday was found to be 11.4 
hours, not including time spent at meals and in read- 
ing or resting. Little or no relation was found be- 
tween the average length of the workday and the 
average value of goods used in a year. Apparently, 
the housewives in the family having the higher ex- 
penses for goods do not, the bureau states, find suf- 
ficient leisure time for the fullest use of these goods. 
In other words, the farm woman, working over eleven 
hours a day, has money to spend, but no time to 
enjoy the spending of it. She is ready to incorporate 
in her home those time saving conveniences which will 
actually shorten her workday, and she has the money 
to do it. 

Here, then, would certainly appear to be an op- 
portunity for the baker conveniently located to meet 
the situation. Home baking is well intrenched on the 
farm, but it is slowly giving way. A veritable stam- 
pede to the baker’s loaf, wherever it can be found 
easily available, and wherever it can be made of such 
quality as to approximate that of the farm woman’s 
own loaf, would appear to be possible. The energetic 
baker stands to gain, not only an added profit, but 
fervent thanks from the farmer’s wife for cutting 
weary hours from her already overlong workday. 


* * * 


A’ a recent meeting of the Consumers’ League of 
Connecticut, Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, directed at- 
tention to the economic importance of American busi- 
ness women, who numbered, she said, 
nog eight and a half million. These wom- 
WOMEN en, she declared, must be given spe- 
cial facilities in the way of education 
and recreation; they must in some way be provided 
with the leisure for home duties and insured the 
health and energy that would make all these things 
possible. Obviously, the plan must include the greatest 
possible reduction of house and kitchen work. 

The effect of the business woman upon the economic 
structure is apparent in widely differing fields. The 
electrical appliance industry has been enjoying vast 
sales in such specialties as vacuum cleaners, electric 
toasters, percolators, washing machines and other time 
and labor saving devices. The prevalence of these 
appliances gives evidence not only of greater leisure 
on the part of the nation’s women, but greater pur- 
chasing power as well. In the case of the business 
woman, the latter is particularly apparent. Her fam- 
ily budget inevitably permits more luxuries to appear 
on the table and elsewhere in the household. 

It remains only for the progressive baker to realize 
the importance of this situation for him. The fact 
that over eight and a half million business women are 
seeking to eliminate as much house work as possible 
indicates the direct service that can be rendered by 
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the baker; and the fact that these women in a great 
many cases contribute to the family budget means that 
their households have the price as well as the inclina- 
tion to purchase quality baked goods upon which the 
baker can collect his just profit. 
7 * 
HE recent spectacular advancement of the baking 
industry, both scientifically and commercially, has 
brought it more keenly under scrutiny than ever before 
as a business or investment opening. More than that, 
it is now the field for an attractive career. 

Not long ago a prominent spring 
wheat miller reported, in the course of 
a conversation, that he had just con- 
vinced his oldest son, a college gradu- 
ate, that baking was one of the most promising fields 
he could enter. This young man was about to add 


BAKING AS 
A CAREER 


to his college education a course in baking. 

Baking has always been a good business, but there 
is significance in the fact that it is now looked upon 
as a “career.” It offers, in fact, a field of endeavor 
that may well attract the energies and intelligence of 
young men desiring an outlet for scientific training 
and an opportunity for the satisfaction of high com- 
mercial ambition. 

There is a special propriety in the circumstance 
that baking and milling should draw into their per- 
sonnel men of energy and intelligence. These are great 
fundamental industries that have not only a material 
but a sentimental bearing upon the welfare of the 
human race. They occupy a high position scientifically, 
and their advancement has been largely by virtue of 
the sterling character and force of those who have 
been its leading figures. For this very reason there 
is still room for such individuals—and for more of 
them, in fact, than ever before. 

. 7 * 

ATURALLY, the baker is intimately concerned 
with the problem of declining wheat consumption 
which is troubling the miller, but fortunately for the 
baker his concern seems at the moment less vital. A 
decrease in consumption of wheat does not necessarily 
imply a decrease in the use of bakery 
THE BAKER products. This, of course, is due to the 
AS A MANU- fact that the baker is a manufacturer 
FACTURER who gathers many raw materials to- 
gether for the making of his product. 
The number of these ingredients is constantly increas- 

ing, and the volume is astonishingly great. 

Many millions of pounds of milk solids are now 
used in the American bakeshop. The figure is prob- 
ably one hundred million pounds annually. In addi- 
tion the present-day formulas call for the use of 
fabulous quantities of raisins, figs, dates, malt sirups, 
special sugars, cocoa powder and numerous other in- 
gredients that are incorporated in the modern dough 
batch for special breads. 

Then there is the constantly growing list of sweet 
goods, and their tremendously increased volume. This 
is to a great extent the result of the Fleischmann 
campaign, stimulated and supported by many other 
interests. Though all sweet goods are made with flour, 
the sugar content is very large, and every pound of 
sugar satisfies a demand for energy food that would 
otherwise be met with flour. 

Whether the larger use of sugar and the various 
other materials that are now found in the bakeshop 
storeroom entirely offsets the diminished volume of 
flour, so far as the bakery is concerned, is not easy 
to demonstrate. To date it would seem that the baker 
suffers far less from the decline in wheat consumption 
than the miller. But just as there is a natural limit 
to the degree to which commercially baked bread may 
supplant the home baked loaf, so will there be found 
a limit, though that now seems distant, to expansion 
in the sweet goods trade. Somehow, some time, the 
baker will be obliged to grapple with declining flour 
consumption. It is certain to become his problem, and 
is therefore his problem now. 


| 
| 
| 
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HE nineteenth annual convention of 

the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 

tion was held at Wernersville, June 
13-15, high up in the mountains, with a 
beautiful view in all directions. Galen 
Hall, the headquarters, was ideally situ- 
ated. The golf course seemed guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction, and the only 
drawback to its enjoyment was the rain 
on June 14 which prevented a repeti- 
tion of the previous day’s pleasure. 
However, there was ample space in the 
hotel for poker, Pinochle, pool and 
movies. This was the final convention 
of the season for the eastern states, and 
the spirit of the Pennsylvanians made 
it a fitting climax. 

While the attendance this year did not 
quite equal that of 1926, the enthusiasm 
could not have been surpassed, and for 
some of the business sessions extra chairs 
had to be brought in. The custom of 
having a ticket punched on the way in 
and out of the meetings, with a prize for 
the 10 cards with a perfect record of at- 
tendance, was a further inducement. The 
meetings all started off with rousing 
community singing of old favorites, led 
by E. T. Clissold, and at intervals dur- 
ing the sessions the harmony of the 
Homestead Baking Co. quartet gave brief 
relaxation from the serious discussions. 

On June 14, following an invocation 
by the Rev. Herman F. Miller, Benja- 
min Apple, president, delivered his ad- 
dress. This combined the annual reports 
of the secretary and president in order 
to save time for the speakers of the day. 
Mr. Apple said that conventions were 
developed from purely business consul- 


tations into one of the most effective 
means of disseminating information 
through any industry or field of en- 
deavor; they established and clarified 


matters of policy, promoted acquaint- 
anceship within an organization, and con- 
tributed new ideas for the future better- 
ment of an industry. 


GROWTH IN MEMBERSHIP 


He reported a small but steady growth 
in the membership of the organization 
with—up to June 1—120 active and 81 
associate members. At Mr. Apple’s sug- 
gestion, the convention stood a moment 
in silent tribute to the memory of the 
three active members who were called 
by death during the year, J. George 
Herrman, John F. Dalton and D. P. 
Winner. 

Mr. Apple touched briefly on the ac- 
tivities of the association during the 
year, and closed by saying that, while 
he believed it was the hope of every bak- 
er to win success, success was measured 
by its relation to the real good that can 
be accomplished while achieving it, and 
he urged his hearers to use good ingre- 
dients and good advertising to help at- 
tain this result. 

The report of the treasurer, George W. 
Fisher, Huntington, Pa., showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $3,980. 

A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh, newly elected 
president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, brought greetings from 
that organization and urged co-operation 
toward the bettering of competitive and 
trade conditions. 

The following committees were then 
appointed: nominating, E. R. Braun, I. 
R. Taylor and S. Reed Morningstar; 
auditing, H. C. Vollmer, R. H. Waring 
and I. L. Bowman; resolutions, L. J. 
Schumaker, with power to select his own 
committee. 

MR. KAULBACK’S ADDRESS 


Edward D. Kaulback, general man- 
ager of the Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, the speaker of the day, ad- 
dressed the convention on “Sales Pro- 
motion.” He said, in part: 

“Candidly, I am not very enthusiastic 
about the word ‘promotion.’ Too many 
think altogether of sales promotion as 
sales boosting. To my mind a better 
word is ‘sales sense, and if we admit 
that, we get down to bedrock and can call 
it common sense. And, after all, isn’t 
it true that common sense is the basis 
of every success, not only in sales but in 
any business departure? 

“How often do we run across a lack 
of sales sense! In our own business, for 
example, how many real bread salesmen 
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are there who have sales sense enough, 
when the bread is late, to explain to the 
dealer that the gas supply was short last 
night and that the production manager 
was there all night trying to get bread 
baked in half-heated ovens? If you or 
your sales manager have not instructed 
these boys against just such emergencies, 
you surely can’t blame them.” 

Mr. Kaulback pointed out what a 
small amount the chemical components 
of a man were worth, saying that, while 
men were similar basically, the difference 
lay in what was developed out of the 
materials. “It is interesting to note that, 
though machinery and methods have been 
developed to the nth degree, the develop- 
ment of manpower has many times been 
sadly neglected. Production depart- 
ments have new methods, new buildings, 
new equipment—but how about the sales- 
man? If there is to be progress in sell- 
ing, it must be given as much thought as 
the other departments.” 


DISCUSSION ON SALES 


The discussion of sales which followed 
was led by Gerard R. Williams, Mr. 
Williams said that the solution of any 
business problem lies in four things, 
first to analyze, then to organize, to dep- 
utize, and to supervise, and he based his 
points on the questionnaire that has been 
prepared by the Bakery Sales Promo- 
tion Association. 

The questions which aroused most in- 
terest and discussion were those pertain- 
ing to chain store competition. One so- 
lution toward solving this problem was 
to refuse to donate to charities, ete., un- 
less the chain stores did likewise, and 
to try to see that the big organizations 
paid a fair share of taxes and co-op- 
erated in other ways. Suggestions for 
increased salesmen’s efficiency included 
a full length mirror placed where the 
driver salesmen must see it when they 
came off the route, to make them want 
to look well, and also a competition 
among these men, offering a prize for the 
best dressed salesman during a month, 

Mr. Williams made clear to the con- 
vention the purpose of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association that was 
organized at a meeting of the American 
Institute of Baking in February. He 
asked for pledges for members, and in 
about 10 minutes had 100, so plans may 
be made immediately for the formation 
of a Pennsylvania chapter of this asso- 
ciation. 

The first thing to be brought before 
the convention on June 14 was the survey 
that has been made by the Pennsylvania 
departnient of agriculture, the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, the Phila- 
delphia Bakers’ Club and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
substance of this survey appears on 
page 1173 of this issue. 


The report was 





presented by Andrew Hanneman, market 
analyst for the state bureau of mar- 
kets, who had done much careful work 
on it. 

P. R. Taylor, director of the bureau 
of markets, who has also been very ac- 
tive in this work, made a few brief re- 
marks in which he said that the market 
for foodstuffs requires careful analysis 
and study, since the expansion of any 
such commodity is limited by the capac- 
ity of the human stomach. He pointed 
out that, while the survey showed those 
interviewed did not think they were in- 
fluenced by advertising, the brands they 
used were the ones heavily advertised. 

A vote of thanks was given these men 
and Mr. Stuart for their efforts in com- 
piling this capable and exhaustive work. 


OTHER SURVEYS PLANNED 


During luncheon and‘afterward a com- 
mittee composed of bakers from repre- 
sentative territories of the state dis- 
cussed the continuance of the survey in 
other parts of Pennsylvania and, as a 
result of the willingness of all to co- 
operate and the desire of all the bakers 
to have a survey in their section, it was 
decided that Mr. Taylor confer with the 
president and select such communities as 
represent a cross section of Pennsylvania 
and proceed at once with the work, with 
the assurance that the Pennsylvania as- 
sociation will take care of anything that 
is not cared for by the local bakers. He 
will endeavor to have a full report for 
the January meeting. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


The meeting was then turned over to 
a study of bakery production problems, 
with Edward P. Price, president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
leading the discussion. 

Mr. Price in his introductory remarks 
traced the growth of the association of 
engineers, stressed the folly of cutting 
costs by cutting loaf quality, and urged 
that expenses be brought down only by 
efficient operation, since in order to meet 
chain store competition the baker must 
make the best loaf possible. 

L. W. Haas, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, took for his subject “Baking 
Materials.” He declared that the baking 
industry had been slow in applying the 
findings of science to its many problems, 
but that within the past decade more 
rapid progress had been made in re- 
gard to production problems than ever 
before. 

Mr. Haas discussed the primary and 
secondary ingredients used in the manu- 
facture of bread, and also flour quality. 
He spoke of the importance of using 
good materials in the manufacture of 


* quality bread. 


Peter G. Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, 
New York, read a paper on “Twentieth 





At the left are shown C. C. Latus, secretary of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and H. D. Likins, secretary of the New England Bakers’ Association; 
in the right panel are Mr. and Mrs. O. Roland Read 
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Century Bakery Engineering.” Mr. Pir- 
rie said that the introduction of ma- 
chinery had revolutionized the bakery 
industry, changing it from a craftsman’s 
trade to a modern system of factory pro- 
duction. He considered the importance 
of the cost analysis of the production de- 
partment and the intimate relation which 
should exist between the production and 
sales departments. 

“The operation of a mechanical bread 
making unit requires an even higher de- 
gree of skill and intelligence than was 
demanded of the old-time master’ bak- 
er, who thought entirely in terms of bar- 
rels of flour instead of in terms of dol- 
lars of sales,” Mr. Pirrie said. He also 
referred to the importance of the bak- 
ery production engineer in solving the 
problems that arose in the modern plant. 

The third speaker was E. B. Nicolait, 
of the Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, who spoke on bread making. 
This, he said, was one of the most inter- 
esting features of the industry because 
of the number of things in this process 
that were still inexplicable from the 
scientific side. However, the most im- 
portant in it were the formula, balance, 
fermentation and manipulation. 

The first depended almost entirely on 
our knowledge of the respective ingre- 
dients, particularly with regard to their 
physical composition, and in order to 
strike a balance in formula we should 
keep in mind the kind of loaf wanted. 
He urged that the balance be kept down 
so that all possible value would be had 
from each ingredient, particularly flour, 
and so that too much of the products 
would not be destroyed in fermentation. 
He cautioned against thinking an ex- 
cessive use of salt would bring back the 
taste that was destroyed by excessive 
fermentation, saying that, with the over- 
use of salt, the gluten was toughened 
so that it required extra fermentation to 
break down the toughness, increasing the 
acidity to an undesirable degree. He 
brought out the fact that on the last 
crop it was possible to use flours that 
had been overmatured, in sponge dough, 
by using part of the aready in the 
sponge and the balance in the dough, in- 
stead of putting it all in the sponge. 

Mr. Nicolait said there was a move- 
ment afloat in the industry to have a bet- 
ter caliber of man employed in the shops 
—one who would take a genuine interest 
in his work and have a love of the game, 
as against the too mechanical trend that 
has a tendency to grow into the per- 
formance of each job. He explained, on 
request, the various aging and matur- 
ing processes. 

STRAIGHT AND SPONGE DOUGHS 


In the discussion which followed, the 
relative merits of straight and sponge 
doughs were considered. In the opinion 
of the majority, the sponge was more 
satisfactory, because it was a big factor 
toward uniform production. Moreover, 
tests proved that bread from sponge 
doughs kept moist nearly twice as long 
as bread from straight dough. 

The problem of holes in bread was an 
important feature discussed, and to rem- 
edy this to some extent Mr. Price sug- 
gested that the baker cut down the mix- 
ing period, cut down the absorption, add 
the salt in small percentage to the 
sponge, take the shortening out of the 
sponge and put it in the dough, and 
run a very cool temperature. Reference 
was made to the detrimental results 
from excessive absorption, and it was 
claimed that the maximum absorption is 
probably about 64 per cent on a sponge 
dough. 

This entire meeting was so well con- 
ducted and offered so much help that the 
production men in attendance expressed 
a desire to form a Pennsylvania chapter 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, and an enthusiastic meeting was 
held on the afternoon of June 14, when 
such a branch was instituted. Frederick 
Houser, of Schoeller’s Bakery, Norris- 
town, was elected president, and Thomas 
G. Ashbridge, Philadelphia, assistant 
manager of The Fleischmann Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


RETAIL BAKERS AND FEDERATION PLAN 
A retail bakers’ forum constituted the 
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There was an abundance of sport at the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Convention. 
are shown Edward Kaulback, Walter Phillips, Leon Connelly, A. Will, Jr., G. A. 


June 15 meeting, with F. L. Schlichen- 
mayer, Philadelphia, presiding. Plans 
were discussed to increase interest and 
membership among retail bakers in local 
and state associations to form a strong- 
er organization. 

Following this, Senator Ellwood M. 
Rabenold, counsel for the American Bak- 
ers Association, urged the need for the 
Pennsylvania association to complete its 
financial participation in the federation 
plan. After his plea each member pres- 
ent, whose ovens were listed as part of 
the state’s pledge, expressed his willing- 
ness to join and the support of the ab- 
sent ones was underwritten by other 
members in attendance. Thus the full 
support of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation to the federation, amounting 
to nearly $9,000, was definitely assured. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

J. M. Sandel, director of the bureau of 
industrial standards, of the department 
of labor and industry, presented the 
changes that are suggested for the regu- 
lation of bakeries. Many of these sim- 
ply clarified and elaborated previous 
regulations, and most of the new sugges- 
tions are required by the bakery act. 

Among the changes were the follow- 
ing: 

Plans in duplicate, and such other in- 
formation as may be required, shall be 
submitted to the department when exist- 
ing bakeries are altered, repaired, or re- 
constructed. 

All floors in workrooms shall be 
cleaned daily. Adhering materials shall 
be scraped off with floor scrapers pro- 
vided solely for that purpose. Only 
damp sweeping or damp dusting shall 
be permitted in bakeries. 

No wood wainscoting shall be installed 
in any bakery. 

All coating materials used in a bakery 
shall be of a light color. 

All swab tubs used in bakeries shall 
be constructed of metal or other non- 
absorbent material. 

All swab tubs shall be emptied and 
cleaned after each use. 

Clean and sanitary swabs shall be used. 

All garbage receptacles shall be con- 
structed of metal or other nonabsorbent 
material. They shall be provided with 
covers, and shall be emptied frequently 
and kept in a sanitary condition at all 
times. The use of wooden boxes, ham- 
pers, or receptacles made of other ab- 
sorbent materials is prohibited. . 

Each dough brake shall be provided 
with either a foot-operated belt shifter 
or a guard in front of the rolls so ar- 
ranged that the striking of the guard by 
the hand of the operator will stop the 
machine. These devices shall be so lo- 
cated that the operator can stop the ma- 
chine without moving from the normal 
operating position. 

MACARONI KNEADER 

Each cone on a macaroni kneader shall 
be provided with a guard which will pro- 
tect the operator on the nip or intake 
side of the cone. Such guard shall com- 


pletely cover the intake side of the cone, 
including the nip point. 

No dough shall be removed from any 
macaroni kneader pan while the pan is 
in motion under power. Dough adher- 
ing to cones shall not be removed while 
the kneader is in motion under power. 

Each nontilting type of dough mixer 
shall be provided with an interlocking 
device and cover so arranged that power 
cannot be applied to the agitator unless 
the cover is ‘within three inches of com- 
plete closure. 

Each tilting type dough mixer shall 
be provided with one of the following 
devices: 

An interlocking device and cover so 
arranged that power cannot be applied 
to the agitator unless the cover is within 
three inches of complete closure. 

An automatic power cut-off which will 
cut off all power from the agitator when 
the bowl is tilted more than three inches 
from full closure. A substantial station- 
ary cover shall be provided which will 
close the bowl when it is in the mixing 
position. 

An auxiliary device, in connection with 
either the interlocking device or the au- 
tomatic power cut-off, for operating the 
agitator when the bowl is in the tilted 
or unloading position, shall be accepted, 
provided that such device functions only 
when the operator’s hand is on the pow- 
er control. 

None of the provisions of Rule 14 
shall be construed as applying to cake 
dough mixers or icing mixers. 

All kettles or other containers used for 
heating or boiling fats in the process 
of cooking or frying doughnuts, crullers, 
or other similar products, shall be pro- 
vided with a hood and pipe leading to 
the outer air. Such hood shall not be 
raised more than six and one half feet 
above the floor. Its width and breadth 
shall be at least equal to the width and 
breadth of the stove to be ventilated. 


OFFICERS INSTALLED 


After the secretary had read greetings 
from absent friends, the new officers 
and two new members of the executive 
committee were installed in office by Mr. 
Schumaker. For the coming year the 
officers are Gerard R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Wilkes-Barre, presi- 
dent; J. B. Dwyer, Erie, vice president; 
G. W. Fisher, treasurer; C. C. Latus, 
secretary. The new members of the 
executive committee are Mr. Morningstar 
and J, R. Connelly. 

The session concluded with the unan- 
imous and whole-hearted passage of a 
resolution: 

“Whereas, Our beloved president, L. 
J. Schumaker, is at all times anxious to 
give his best time and efforts unspar- 
ingly to the best interests of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association; and, 

“Whereas, He has only recently per- 
formed a service through his co-opera- 
tion in making the bakery survey, the 
thanks of this association are extended 
to Mr. Schumaker.” 


The social and sport affairs are al- 
ways a necessary and enjoyable part of 
the convention. Friendships within the 
trade are materially strengthened by 
these annual get-togethers, and the con- 
viviality and pleasure of them equal the 
importance of the business programs. 
June 13 and June 15 were clear and 
beautiful days, and many of those who 
did not care for golf played quoits. The 
rain on June 14 kept all but the most 
ardent golfers within doors, so card 
games, motion pictures and a tea-dance 
were indulged in. On the evening of 
June 13 a masked dance was held, but 
due to a misunderstanding there were 
not as many entries as usual. 

At the banquet on the evening of 
June 14, Judge Harold B. Wells, Bor- 
dentown, N. J., gave an inspiring talk, 
that held his audience every minute, on 
the “Best Philosophy of Life,” taking 
the successive mottoes, “Know thyself,” 
“Control thyself,’ and “Deny thyself,” 
and weaving in with them a plea to carry 
brightness instead of gloom, and to 
watch the little things of life. 

The Philadelphia Bakers’ Club was 


host on the evening of June 15. 


MR. WILLIAMS’ MESSAGE 

Mr. Williams, the new president, said 
that it would be the aim of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association to carry 
on, during the coming year, the wonder- 
ful work done in the years preceding. 

“T shall endeavor to specialize on the 
problems which face the industry in our 
state,” he said. “These may be briefly 
enumerated as follows: (1)‘ The intelli- 
gent and effective dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the promotion and 
increase of the sale of bakery products; 
(2) improvement of quality of bakery 
products sold in the state; (3) the estab- 
lishment and continuation of good will, 
peace and harmony, and mutual helpful- 
ness in the industry in each state and 
bordering markets. 

“These objectives we hope to -reach 
through the aid of our members and the 
newly established chapters of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association.” 


CONVENTION NOTES 


One costume at the masquerade that 
won applause was the representation by 
the Manbeck Baking Co. of a Vienna 
loaf. 

David Weiss, of the B. Markowitz 
Baking Co., Braddock, Pa., did a Prince 
of Wales off his horse. He was shaken 
up, but not badly hurt. 

The program the night of June 15, run 
by the Philadelphia bakers, proved espe- 
cially enjoyable. The audience applaud- 
ed the vaudeville heartily, and enjoyed 
the dancing immensely. 

Little Jane Elliott danced charming- 
ly and played the ukelele at the mas- 
querade. She was introduced as the 
Vanity Fair flour girl of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Left to right, facing the camera, 
Jahn, H. Muller-Thym, 
J. Lloyd, Marshall Holt, Henry Burton, Walter Bennett, Duane Rice, George Reuter and G. R. Williams. 


The delightful location of Galen Hall 
gave an excellent view of the eclipse of 
the moon. While, of course, at conven- 
tions few people stay up late, those who 
saw it reported a most magnificent and 
really awe inspiring sight. 


Mrs. Benjamin Apple, wife of the re- 
tiring president, was presented with a 
beaded bag, at the banquet, and Mr. 
Apple received a mahogany “Big Ben” 
as a token of the appreciation of the as- 
sociation of his services during the past 
year. 


The banquet on June 14 was most suc- 
cessful. The community singing was 
particularly contagious, and the dignified 
dining room rang with “You're just a 
baker now,” and the barber shop ballad 
without which no gathering is complete, 
“Sweet Adeline.” 

Senator Rabenold’s chief occupation 
at recent conventions has been to get 
pledges for support of the federation 
plan. Therefore, his introduction of 
Judge Wells at the banquet was par- 
ticularly graceful, and must have been a 
welcome change from extracting pledges. 

The winner in the poker game was G. 
W. Fisher. The games were played with 
paper money, and the heaviest winner 
got a traveling bag. Mr. Fisher cleaned 
up $160, chiefly on a full house. His 
son, Donald Fisher, won the pinochle 
game, arousing a suspicion that rainy 
days at the bakery might have been spent 
practicing for the convention. 


R. T. Hambleton, Pittsburgh sales 
manager of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
won kickers’ low gross prize on Sunday. 
Four were tied for the blind handicap, 
for which the number picked was 79, 
and Thad L. Hoffman, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., won the draw. ‘The booby 
prize went to Carl P. Schmidt, of the 
Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


An allied tradesman brought back an 
excellent story of one of his foursome 
and the Pennsylvania-Dutch caddy. At 
about the ninth hole the boy announced 
solemnly, “You dondt blay so good!” 
“No?” asked the tradesman. “I blay 
you. I blay you for hundert dollarss.” 
“You haven’t got a hundred dollars, have 
you?” the man asked. “I dondt need it!” 
was the calm response. 


Committees that helped to make the 
convention a success included: enter- 
tainment, T. G. Ashbridge, chairman; 
golf, O. Roland Read, chairman, C. H. 
Bollinger, G. Donald Fisher, Walter D. 
Phillips, Mrs. O. Roland Read; masked 
ball, T. G. Ashbridge, E. Walter Long, 
J. R. Lloyd, T. Marshall Holt; banquet, 
Horace W. Crider, chairman, Harry C. 
May, T. G. Ashbridge; Philadelphia 
Bakers’ Club, H. Muller-Thym, R. M. 
Temple, F. M. Hawkins; ladies, Charles 
S. Sharp, chairman, Mrs. E. R. Braun, 
Mrs. George W. Fisher, Mrs. William F. 
Seaman, Mrs. Harry C. Elste, Mrs. T. 
G. Ashbridge; quoits, races, ete., G. A. 
Stuart, R. R. Sanborn, John Schoeller. 
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Registration List at Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Annual Convention 


Benjamin Apple, Butter-Krust Baking Co., 
Sunbury, Pa. 

Andrew Maier, Reading, Pa. 

John Schoeller, Norristown, Pa. 

Ralph W. Waring, Johnstown, Pa. 

Charles Gunzenhauser, Lancaster, Ff 

Christian Gunzenhauser, Lancaster, Pa 

E. R. Braun, Pittsburgh. 

Fred C. Stritzinger, Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, Norristown, Pa. 

M. Lee Marshall, Bakeries Service Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Ss. S. Waters, Liberty 
burgh. 

John Stoecklein, Pittsburgh. 

J. J. Salvatore, Power City 
Hazelton, Pa. 

J. P. Saylor, Tamaqua, Pa. 





Baking C« Pitts- 


Baking Co., 


Latrobe, 


J. G. Mailey, Mailey’s Baking Co., 
Pa. 
c. J. Layfield, .Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co 
A. E. Wilt, Schaeffer Baking Co., Altoona, 
Pa 
H. H. Levy, Kingston (Pa.) Cake Co. 


Stanley Reese, O. O. Orr Baking Co., New 
Castle, Pa. 

R. A. White, Manbeck 
burg, Pa. 

G. A. Wilde, Pittsburgh. 

Cc. J. Mohr, J. H. Mohr Baking Co., 
town, Pa. 

David C. Wiley, Fleischmann Bakery, Phil- 
adelphia. 

A. F. Malenke, 
ford, Pa. 

A. F. Malenke, Jr., Parkerford, Pa. 

Jacob Link, Columbia, Pa. 

John Apple, Butter-Krust Baking Co., 
bury, Pa. 

Duane Rice, City Baking Co., Baltimore, Md. 

G. R. Williams, Williams Baking Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

George W. Fisher, Huntingdon, Pa. 

B. F. Bastian, Butter-Krust Baking Co., 
Sunbury, Pa. 
oO. E. McGregor, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Ralph W. Carey, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Charles Schmidt, Schmidt 
Baltimore, Md. 

Cc. W. Stinson, Scotland, Pa. 

G. F. Huber, Huber Baking Co., 
ton, Del. 

PP. W. Manbeck, Harrisburg, Pa. 

F. H. Frazier, General Baking Corporation, 
New York. 

H. W. Holl, Temple, Pa. 

Nels Anderson, Warren (Pa.) Baking Co 

Boyd W. Bertram, Williams Baking Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Carl P. Schmidt, Schmidt 
Baltimore. 

Donald Fisher, Huntingdon, Pa. 

J. K. Freymeyer, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

I. T. Taylor, Tamaqua, Pa. 

R. W. Britton, Firsch Baking Co., 


Bread Co., Harris- 


Allen- 


Malenke Bakery, Parker- 


Williams Bakery, In 


Willtams Baking Co., 


Baking Co., Inc 


Wilming- 


Baking Co., Inc 


Erie, Pa. 


R. I. Saylor, Tamaqua, Pa. 

Horace W. Crider, Homestead (Pa.) Baking 
Co. 

A. L. Parks, Parks Bakery, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Reed Morningstar, Haggerty Baking Co., 


Philipsburg, Pa. 
R. M. Richardson, Richardson Bakery, Car- 
bondale, Pa. 


E. S. Manbeck, Manbeck Bread Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

M. E. Manbeck, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Lebo Bakery, Sunbury, Pa. 

Charles Cooper, Cooper's Bakery, Leacock, 


Pa. 

Mrs. Ethel Holtzman, Holtzman’s Bakery, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Fred Fritzinger, 
Walnutport, Pa. 

William J. Freihofer, Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I, L. Bowman, Annville, Pa. 

D. B. Allison, Erie, Pa. 

E. P. Rentz, O'Rourke Baking Co., 
mM. %. 

James D. Williamson, Duquesne 
Pittsburgh. 

Jacob Wagner, Schmidt Bakery, Coatesville, 
"a. 

J. Frank Slack, 
ville, Pa. 

W. R. Casky, Casky 
town, Md. 

Cc. H. Varner, Hanover (Pa.) Steam Bakery. 

Harold C. Fortna, P. S. Long Baking Co., 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Thomas J. Phillips, P. 8. 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Paul J. Dreisbach, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Raymond E. Teichmann, 
Co., Reading, Pa. 

R. E. Weaver, Freihofer Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

William F. Vetter, Manbeck Bread Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

M. Reed, Manbeck 
Pa. 

Jacob J. Henrich, Henrich’s Bakery, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Fred J. Grater, Fred Grater & Sons, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Henry J. Myers, 
Scranton, Pa. 
John L. Herman, Herman’s Bakery, Phila- 

delphia. 
John Haller, Eagle Bakery, Altoona, Pa. 


James Fritzinger Bakery, 





Buffalo, 
jaking Co., 
Coates- 


Schmidt Bakery, 


Baking Co., Hagers- 


Long Baking Co., 


Freihofer Baking Co., 


Freihofer Baking 


Bread Co., Harrisburg 


Myers Quality Bakery, 


Jack Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

M. J. Lavelle, Homade Baking Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

F. T. Lavelle, Old Homestead Bakery, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

D. 8S. Shull, York, Pa. 

David Weiss, B. Markowitz 
Braddock, Pa. 

Richard Meyer, Continental 
ration, New York. 

Jesse N. Barber, Thomas C. Hill & 
Trenton, N. 

William D. Scharadin, Orwigsburg, Pa. 

L. J. Schumaker, American Cone & Pretzel 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Baking Co., 
Baking Corpo- 


Son, 


Cc. A. Whitmore, Whitmore'’s Bakery, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. 

John H. Herre, Riverside Bakery, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

E. S. Glass, Duncannon, Pa. 

William I. Mellinger, P. 8S. 
Co., Lebanon, Pa, 

Fred C. Haller, Haller 
burgh. 

Charles A. Haller, W. M Lysinger, Rex 
Schmidt, A. L. Schneider, Robert D. Rall, 
Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 

Charles A. Schofer, Schofer's Quality Bak- 
ery, Reading, Pa. 

Gregory Marchl, Marchl Baking Co., 
mantown and Philadelphia. 

L. H. Michel, Michel Bakery, Philadelphia. 

Oo. C. Lehmer, Manbeck Bread Co., Le- 
moyne, Pa. 

G. Leonard Conly, 
Philadelphia. 

Donald B. Kersey, Seaman 
burg, Pa. 


Long Baking 


Baking Co., Pitts- 


Ger- 


Parkway Baking Co., 


Bakery, Ham- 


Allied Trades 

George Mahla, P. Ballantine & Sons, New- 
ark, N. J. 

G. H. Petri, Petri & Jones Co., Boston. 

Walter C,. Thomas, Franklin Sugar Co., 
Philadelphia. 

A. J. Will, August Maag Co., Baltimore. 

G. A. Elliott, Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

J. H. Bast, J. H. Bast & Co., Baltimore. 

KE. 8S. Follmer, Malone Oil Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

Kk. E. Smith, Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa. 

J. E. Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., Laurys Sta- 
tion, Pa. 

R. M. Gantert, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Co. 
Cc. H. Bollinger, 
Philadelphia. 
W. A. Hartman, Mauser Mill Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 

Harley B. Lewis, Sunland Sales Co-operative 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

W. H. Burnham, Read Machinery Co., 
burgh. 

W. E. Powers, Read Machinery Co., 
Pa. 

Harvey J. Owens, Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City. 

H. J. Grimm, Procter & Gamble Co., 

lelphia, 

G. T. Starner, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. 

Paul S. Gelwicke, Interior Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

J. A. Lee, The Fleischmann Co., New York. 

J. P. Ronan, Chicago. 

T. M. Holt, Acheson Flour Co., Inc., Phila- 
delIphia. 

©. R. Read, Read Machinery Co., York, Pa. 

KE. Fletcher, Read Machinery Co., Douglas, 
= - 

I. R. Drecheler, Baltimore, 

EK. B. Price, Lonisville, Ky. 

Christian Koch, Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York. 

J. C. McCracken, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

A. W. Tritsch, Thompson & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Edward Lotzeire, Sunland Sales Co-operative 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

J. R. Mathers, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Mills Co. 

Cc. K. McDonald, Reading, Pa. 

J. W. Elder, Menasha (Wis.) 
Carton Co, 





Electric 


Acheson Flour Co., Ine., 


Pitts- 


York, 


Phila- 





Roller 


Printing & 


Blake F. Hagerty, Columbus (Ohio) Show 
Case Co. 

H. H. Miller, Hubbard Milling Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Emery J. Santo, American Bread Wrapper 
Co., Chicago. 

David G. Van Dusen, Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 

L. G. A. Behrends, Behrends Products Co., 
Philadelphia, 

Cc. W. Behrends, 
Philadelphia. 
ye ’. Gaffney, 
Albion, Mich. 

Cc. J. Wheatland, American Oven & Machine 
Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Dan A. Hoffman, Philadelphia 
Extract Co. 

E. B. Nicolait, Bakers’ Service Bureau, Inc.,, 
New York. 

George W. Knappman, Kotten Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. W. Burton, The Fleischmann Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Thomas G. Ashbridge, The 
Co., Philadelphia. 

J. R. Lloyd, Pittsburgh. 

R. E. Williams, Reading, Pa. 

Charles W. White, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Nelson Yoke, 
caster, Pa. 

W. J. Gough, The Fleischmann Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Barney Roenthel, The 
Pittsburgh. 

John B. Nicholas, Atmore & Son, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. 

W. A. Dickson, Ad Seidel & Sons, Chicago. 

William Stoneman, Jr., Campbell Baking 
Co., Kansas City. 

F. P. Nistle, Reading, Pa. 

John C. McAlpine, Philadelphia. 

James T. Lipford, International Milling Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

H. Muller-Thym, H. 
adelphia. 


Behrends Products Co., 


Union Steel Products Co., 


(Pa.) Malt 





Fleischmann 


Everedy Machine Co., Lan- 


Fleischmann Co., 


Muller-Thym Co., Phil- 


Harry C. May, Edward May & Sons, Pitts- 
burgh. 4 
F. O. Weismantel, Jr., Hubbard Oven Co., 


New York. 
J. J. Paar, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee. 


George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co., New 
York. 
A. F. Hartzell, Standard Oven Co., Pitts- 


burgh. 
R. R. Sanborn, Lawrence (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. P. Cole, Jesse C. 
John B. Dougherty, 
Scranton, Pa. 

R. T. Hambleton, 
Pittsburgh. 

S. W. Moyer, Newark Paraffine & 
ment Paper Co., Sharon Hill, Pa. 

Victor Gasper, Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago. 

D. H. Crock, Washburn Crosby Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

J. Juul, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
sas City. 

Carl Mueller, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
New York. 

H. N. Weinstein, 
New York. 


Stewart Co., Pittsburgh. 
King Midas Mill Co., 
Washburn Crosby Co., 


Parch- 


Kan- 


Weber Flour Mills Co., 


Cc. S. Sharpe, Hubbard Oven Co., New York. 
E. K. Thompson, Thompson & Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Benjamin F. Whitecar, Bakers Weekly, 
Philadelphia. 
Cc. W. Weedfall, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Roy Welch, Menasha 


Carton Co. 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., 


(Wis.) Printing & 
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J. B. Christie, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

George W. Peters, 
Philadelphia. 

E. M. Peek, Cannon Valley Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

J. Mynor Ewing, Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
and Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis, 

W. C. Tench, Seaboard Flour Corporation, 
Boston. 

S. Lee Tannenholz, Seaboard Flour Corpora- 
tion, Boston. 

L. G. Brennecke, H. 
Philadelphia. 

Harry C. Elste, The Fleischmann Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Ashby Miller, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

H. H. Whittington, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

F. S. Hoshour, Triumph 
nati, Ohio. 

Walker A. Gainey, Western Flour Mills Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

P. E. Rich, Western Fiour Mills Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Chris Bauer, Bear Stewart Co., Chicago. 
Cc. E. Mounts, Commander Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, 

M. N. Hartz, 

York. 
Roscoe Martin, Read Machinery Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 


Samuel Bell & Sons, 


H. Ottens Mfg. Co., 


Mfg. Co., Cincin- 


Hartz Machinery Co., New 


Cc. Warren Wheeler, Bakers Review, New 
York. 
A. D. Acheson, Acheson Flour Co., Ine., 


Philadelphia. 

Cc. Johnson, Thompson Machine Co., 
Belleville, N. J. 

Charles J, Doris, J. H. Day Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

J. H. Shinnick, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Jess B. Newhauser, Harrisburg, Pa. 

H. F. Ellis, Union Steel Products Co., Phil- 

adelphia. 


A. N. Smith, White Co., Pittsburgh. 

P. G. Hall, International Salt Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa, 

E. O. Wright, American Bakery Materials 


Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
W. H. Wooddell, American Bakery Materials 
Co., Pittsburgh. 
Sidney Bennett, 
Creek, Mich. 
L. M. Strauss, Sunlight Co., 
H. C. Gove, Pittsburgh. 
W. P. Shields, Byrnes & Kiefer, Pittsburgh. 
E. G. Byrnes, Byrnes & Kiefer, Pittsburgh. 
F. A. La France, Columbia Food Products 
Co., Newark, N. J. 
Cc. C. Penny, The Fleischmann Co., 
delphia. 
R. H. Meier, Smith Secale Co., Philadelphia. 


Bennett Oven Co., Battle 


Pittsburgh. 


Phila- 


I. EB. Allan, J. H. Day Co., Philadelphia. 
W. J. Grant, J. H. Day Co., Philadelphia. 
G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co., New York. 


Harry E. Reid, Heat Cap Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Paul D. Hendrickson, Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa. 


R. Griggs, The Fleischmann Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

J. B. Connell, Claro Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. 


H. M. Reithmeyer, Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

William Siebert, The Fleischmann Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

E. W. Stocker, the 
Pittsburgh. 

Cc. H. De Ardussey, 
York, Pa, 

A. C. Gardner, Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

P. E. Corning, Central Waxed Paper Co., 
Chicago. 

R. A. Sherman, Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York. 

J. L,. Crawford, King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Fred Burrall, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 


Fairmont Creamery, 


Read Machinery Co., 


Co. 
P. Bon Seigneur, Philadelphia (Pa.) Malt 
Extract Co. 

KF. W. Lund, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 


Ulm, Minn. 

lL. G. Wildoner, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. 

Adam W. Tritsch and E. K. Thompson, 
Thompson & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 
J. Mills, Commander Flour Co., Philadel- 


phia. 
I. C, Maghran, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Buffalo. 
J. L. Carrol, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 
T. E. Meyers, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Philadelphia. 

Cc. C. MacBurney, 
Philadelphia. 

J. W. Kuhne, Invisible Color Print Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Cc. H. Grupe, Anheuser-Busch, 
Louis. 

W. P. Duff, Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Joseph Bambrick, Newark (N. J.) Paraffine 
& Parchment Paper Co. 

Kk. Walter Long, Harrisburg, Pa. 

EK. C. Johnson and A. B. Boyer, H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston. 

Clarence O. Case, New England Flour Co., 
Boston. 
William H. Besarick, New England 
Co., Reading, Pa. 
Cedric Asquith, New 
Boston. 

S. P. Wagner, Tamaqua, Pa. 

A. R. Tucker, Washburn Crosby Co., 
ton, Pa. 

W. C. Mansfield, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Richard Strausberger, Newark (N. J.) Par- 
affine & Parchment Paper Co. 


Edward Katzinger Co., 


Inc., &t. 


Flour 


England Flour Co., 


Scran- 


John C. Homer, Stein, Hall & Co., Ine., 
New York. 
William E. Doty, Washburn Crosby Co., 


Minneapolis. 
Albert Schratt, 
delphia. 
Robert O 
George F. 
delphia. 
J. Nathaniel McCosh, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 


A. C. Nowland Co., Phila- 


Rall, Haller Oven Co., Pittsburgh. 
Swartz, Safety Glass Co., Phila- 
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Kopf opened his first bakery, a 

small, one-oven plant, occupying a 
store at 642 North Cicero Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Today he is president of one of 
the largest and most successful of Chi- 
cago’s wholesale bakeries, the Paul Bak- 
ing Corporation, housed in a modern and 
large structure at 4159 West Grand 
Avenue. 

High quality bread and aggressive but 
fair merchandising methods are among 
the principal reasons for Mr. Kopf’s 
rapid advance in the baking industry. 
He has had personal charge of his busi- 
ness, but still has found time to co- 
operate with his fellow-bakers, to take 
an active part in association work, and 
to keep interested in new and modern 
bakeshop and merchandising methods. 
Today he and his associates are planning 
ways and means not only to keep the 
new and enlarged plant busy, but also 
to reach out for new markets and in- 
creased consumption of their products, 
white and rye breads. 

Mr. Kopf clearly remembers his first 
day in business, when 1,200 loaves of 
bread were baked, and of these 800 were 
returned. This was not due to poor 
quality, but to an unfortunate time for 
starting his business. Bakers were on 
strike, and retailers were opposed to 
marketing a new loaf. However, with 
faith in himself, in his business and in 
the industry, Mr. Kopf kept at it, and 
four months later he was forced to in- 
stall another Hubbard oven. In_ the 
following spring a third was added. In 
1921 Mr. Kopf was unable to get a re- 
newal of his lease, so he purchased prop- 
erty at Grand Avenue and Kedvale 
Street, where he erected a one-story 
building to house his bakery, occupying 
these quarters on May 28 of that year. 
He started with three Petersen peel 
ovens, and in December, 1921, built his 
first addition, a large garage. In the 
following year he installed two more 
Petersen peel ovens. His business con- 
tinued to grow to such an extent that in 
the spring of 1926 he started building 
another addition, which has now been in 
operation for several months. 


"Kopf years ago this month Paul 
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The new structure is of two stories, 
brick and steel construction, and con- 
tains 30,000 square feet of floor space. 
It is located on the corner of West 
Grand Avenue and Kedvale Street. The 
total daily capacity of the bakery is 
around 55,000 to 60,000 lbs. The second 
floor contains the general offices, sales- 
men’s rooms, dressing rooms, store room 
for advertising material, flour storage, 
and mixing and dough rooms. The 
equipment consists of four Read flour 
storage bins, which deliver to elevators, 
conveyors and sifters into a Read 5-bbl 
automatic hopper, trolley type. Correct 
weight is assured by the four automatic 
cut-off gates, electrically operated and 





located directly beneath each cone sifter. 
Two Read automatic tempering and wa- 
ter tanks, cork insulated, are used. Here 
also are one J. H. Day Co. 5-bbl high- 
speed and one Day low-speed mixer, 
one American Oven & Machine Co. New 
Era 4-bbl high-speed mixer, two humidi- 
fiers, and two Krohn floor scales. On 
the first floor is the big oven room, con- 
taining a Baker-Perkins 65-foot travel- 
ing oven, and five Petersen peel ovens. 
In the make-up room are a Read Ma- 
chinery Co. automatic overhead proofer 
with Reeves variable drive, Day molder 
with twin loaf extension, Thomson mold- 
er, American divider, Day divider and 
two Petri rounders. The shop is com- 








Verse Used to Boost Bakery Sales 
By Ira R. Alexander 


HE New System Bakery, Loveland, 
Colo., has made good use of verse 
as an aid in boosting the sale of its 
bakery products. The advertisements 
were one column in width, varying in 
length to suit the length of the verse 
used. They were set in bold-faced type, 
and the novelty of the verse made them 
attract notice. Some were illustrated 
with a line drawing at the top, while 
others merely had the title of the verse 
in large type. A good example of this 
sort of advertising, entitled “The Bak- 
er’s Creed,” reads: 
Of all the tradesmen in this world, 
I'd rather be a baker; 
The public likes good bread to eat, 
And we can surely make'’r. 


The shop is clean and always neat, 
And subject to inspection, 

How many shops have you been thru? 
None—to your recollection. 


The latch string’s always hanging out— 
Come in and look around; 

No roach, no mice, no oven lice, 

And filth cannot be found. 


We use the best of everything, 
It’s local stuff at that; 

It’s better than this foreign bread, 
I'll bet my old black hat. 


Don’t send your money out of town, 

Keep that right here at home, 

It’s an even bet you'll get it back, 

For the dimes do surely roam. 

The advertisement contained an invita- 
tion to the general public to visit the 
bakery, and a further one to spend 
money for bakery products at home. 
Still another example of the verse adver- 
tising of the Federal System Bakery 
follows: 

I am the girl who plays in the sand 

With the kitten with a fleece of tan 

That can eat the mouse, though small, 
which can 

Frighten that elephant with a hose in hand 

That drowned that man from a foreign land 

That kissed the maiden all spick and span 

Who ate the bread that was made 

In the shop that Haines built. 

This advertisement was illustrated by 
a little girl who held under her arm a 
copy of “Mother Goose Rhymes.” The 
children of the home would notice these 
rhymes, and either read them or ask 
their mother to do so. In this way the 
bakery was brought to the notice of the 
housewife, and business, of course, was 
increased. It is well to change the form 
of advertising occasionally, and what 
could be better, now and then, than to 
substitute verse for prose? 
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Sixty-five-Foot 
Traveling Oven in the 
New Plant of the 
Paul Baking 
Corporation, Chicago. 
Below, a Glimpse 

of the Ten and 

One Hundred Barrel 
Flour Storage Bins 





pletely equipped with Simplex oil burn- 
ers, and also contains two York refrig- 
eration machines. The wrapping depart- 
ment has two Hayssen and one Battle 
Creek automatic wrapping machine. 
Union Steel Products Co. troughs and 
racks are used throughout, and a com- 
plete sprinkling system has reduced the 
insurance rate from 58c to IIc. 

The shipping department has two load- 
ing platforms, one for gasoline trucks 
and one for electric trucks, and charging 
equipment has been installed for the lat- 
ter. The company also maintains its own 
repair shop, and carries parts for White 
and Ford trucks. Ten White and 25 
Ford trucks have been used for delivery 
purposes, but recently a fleet of 12 Com- 
mercial electric trucks were added. Ship- 
ments are made west as far as Aurora 
and north to Waukegan. 

Twenty-three bakers and a total staff 
of 85 are employed by the company. Mr. 
Kopf is a firm believer in properly 
training his salesmen. He thinks they 
not only should be neat in appearance, 
and know how to deliver and sell bread, 
but that they also should have a good 
knowledge of their goods. Sales meet- 
ings are held twice a month, generally 
on the first and third Tuesday after- 
noons. 

Paul Kopf is president of the Paul 
Baking Corporation, G. H. Koch is vice 
president and sales manager, and Her- 
man Koch secretary-treasurer. About 
two and a half years ago Mr. Kopf by 
invitation joined the Quality Bakers of 
America, the well-known co-operative as- 
sociation of independent and noncom- 
petitive wholesale bakers. He takes a 
very active interest in this organization, 
and attributes a big part of his success 
to the help, advice and counsel given by 
its various departments, such as the en- 
gineering, production, sales promotion 
and advertising. 


Exports of frozen and dried egg 
products to the United States from 
China last year totaled about 14,613,000 
lbs, valued at $5,118,000. 
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THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, Chicago, recently conducted 
some very successful advertising cam- 
paigns for bakers in various parts of the 
country. For instance the campaign 
put on for the Foss Baking Co., Olean, 
N. Y., doubled this concern’s business, 
and the Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., made its new loaf, Luxury 
Bread, very popular in that community. 
M. M. Ruhl, Seymour, Ind., is enjoying 
increased business on Pan-Dandy bread 
from the advertising campaign put on by 
the Schulze service. 

H. M. BACHMAN, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., was in Minneapolis on a 
business trip early this month. 


THE COLBORNE MFG. CO., manu- 
facturer of pie machinery, Chicago, is in- 
stalling a large automatic pie machine, 
capacity 25 pies, in the new plant of the 
Liberty Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The bakery is expected to be in opera- 
tion next month. 

THE J. H. DAY CO., Cincinnati, 
through its Chicago office, reports the 
following recent installations: Thorobred 
molder in the north side plant of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Chi- 
cago; roll molder in Wagner’s Bakery, 
416 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago; 
racks, troughs and pan trucks in the new 
south side plant of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., Chicago; high-speed 
mixer in the Mosca Bakery, 2114 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago; a mixer in 
Rehm’s Bakery, Decatur, Ill; double mo- 
tion icing machine and cooky dropper 
in the plant of the Schulze Baking Co., 
Chicago. 

D. W. SMITH, of the Colborne Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, left June 17 on a short va- 
cation trip to New England. 

M. R. SENTMAN, of the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, was a recent visitor at 
his company’s local offices. 

W. E. LONG, president of the W. E. 
Long Co., is back at his desk, feeling 
fine, after a slight illness he suffered up- 
on his recent European trip. Mr. Long 
spent a short time at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., and his many friends will be glad 
to learn that he has fully recovered his 
health. 

QUINBY & SON, Eurichsville, Ohio, 
recently completed a one- and two-story 
addition to their bakery, which will house 
the loading, packing and storage depart- 
ments, as well as mixing and fermenta- 
tion rooms. This work was supervised 
by the W. E. Long Co.’s engineering de- 
partment. The W. E. Long Co. also 
put on a very successful advertising 
campaign for Quinby & Son, introduc- 
ing Holsum bread, and a feature was the 
raising of the price of the 14%-lb loaf 
from 8c to 10c, especially considering the 
keen competition in that state between 
large bakers, who have been cutting 
prices and offering premiums and free 
bread. 

THE W. E. LONG CO., Chicago, has 
completed a very successful advertising 
campaign for the M. Carpenter Baking 
Co., Milwaukee, on Holsum bread. It 
was a new loaf and a new brand, a 1%- 
lb loaf, called Holsum Two and One. 
The campaign was featured by teaser 
advertising, which was used on_ bill- 
boards, in newspapers and in windows. 
Slogans used included “Is it two or is it 
one? ask the flapper”; “Is it two or is 
it one? ask your mother”; etc. The cam- 
paign caused much comment, and brought 
added business to this well-known bak- 
ing company. 

THE CHICAGO GROCERS’ PROD- 
UCTS CO. on June 19 entertained hun- 
dreds of retail grocers en route to Oma- 
ha to attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association. One 
train arrived from New York in charge 
of Frank Meyer, of The Fleischmann 
Co., and one from the South arranged 


by J. Wallace, of the same company. 
R. Broadwell, of this concern, looked 
after the special train out of Chicago. 
J. M. Farrow, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is secretary of the Chicago 
Grocers’ Products Co. 

J. R. SHORT, of the J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago, made several busi- 
ness trips to New York this month. 


J. J. McCARTHY, St. Louis, district 
manager of The Fleischmann Co., spent 
several days at the Chicago headquar- 
ters this month. 

THE PETERSEN OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, has installed 63-foot traveling ovens 
in the bakeries of Dugan Bros., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the Wehle Baking Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. It also installed re- 
cently a 73-foot traveling oven in the 
mammoth pie plant of the Patterson 
Pure Food Pie Bakery, Chicago. 

THE FLEISCHMANN TRAVEL- 
ING SCHOOL started its fourth class 
on June 20. More than 100 bakers in the 
Chicago territory have been graduated 
from each of the three previous ones. 
The school is conducted at 1148 Milwau- 
kee Avenue, Chicago, and bakers are 


showing great interest in the courses. 
Hugh B. Griffiths is manager of the 


school, and S. T. Goetz and W. E. Broeg 
instructors. 


W. E. FOX, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, is on a business trip through 
Oklahoma. F. C, Panuska, of the same 
company, is on a two weeks’ fishing trip 
in northern Wisconsin. 


JAMES G. PARRY, sales manager 
of the Crisco department of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was at the 
Chicago office of this company a few 
days early this month. 

THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO., Chicago, recently installed 
Middleby-Marshall ovens in the bakeries 
of L. Kappner, 1006 Foster Avenue, and 
Robert Maschek, 7852 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago. 

P. DITTLEBAUM, formerly of 5312 
Lake Park Avenue, has opened a high 
class bakery at 1101 East Sixty-third 
Street, Chicago, and included in_ his 
equipment were two Middleby-Marshall 
ovens. 

FRANK SANDERS, who operates a 
bakery at 2476 East Seventy-fifth Street, 
Chicago, has opened another shop at 2508 
East Seventy-ninth Street, Chicago, and 
has installed a Middleby-Marshall oven. 

THE DAVIDSON HOME BAKERY, 
Howard Avenue and Paulina Street, 
Chicago, has opened a shop at 3653 
Broadway, and has installed a model D 
Middleby-Marshall oven. 


EDWARD FLEISCHMANN, of The 
Fleischmann Co., San Francisco, is spend- 
ing several weeks in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

J. F. BORTZMEYER, assistant man- 
ager of the American Bakery Equipment 
Co., San Francisco, with Mrs. Bortzmeyer, 
returned last week from a motor trip to 
Seattle and other Washington and Ore- 
gon points. 


H. W. ROBINSON, president of The 
Fleischmann Co. of California, has been 
confined to his home in San Francisco for 
several days by illness. 

H. E. RALSTON, northwestern rep- 
resentative of the American Bakery 
Equipment Co., has recovered from an 
attack of appendicitis at Spokane, Wash. 


BAKER-PERKINS MEETING 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Baker-Perkins Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of bakers’ machin- 
ery, held its annual sales conference 
June 2-4 at its main offices at Saginaw, 
Mich. Over 40 representatives from all 
parts of this country and Canada were 
present, and the program consisted of 
prepared addresses and informal discus- 





sions. R. E. Bak»:, president, and Carl 
Pletscher, presided at the meetings. The 
following addresses were made: A. F. 
Cummins on “Sales Contracts”; M. 
Lobdell, of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, “Gas for Industrial Heating”; Mr. 
Ipsen, General Electric Co., “Heating 
by Electricity.” Luncheons were served 
daily, and a banquet was held the eve- 
ning of June 2 at the Saginaw Club, 
with Mr. Pletscher as toastmaster. 


FEESER MACARONI Co. WILL 
OPEN AT HARRISBURG, PA. 


J. P. Weidenhamer, general sales man- 
ager for the Keystone Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., Lebanon, Pa., for the past five years, 
has resigned to become vice president 
of a macaroni plant being built in Har- 
risburg, Pa. Mr. Weidenhamer will be 
actively in charge of sales. 

The new company, which will start 
operations the latter part of June, will be 
known as the Feeser Macaroni Co. John 
F. Feeser, a former vice president of 
the Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., will be 
president. Sales efforts will be concen- 
trated on package specialties. 

The new plant will represent an invest- 
ment of approximately $200,000. The 
main building will be of fireproof con- 
struction, steel, brick and _ concrete, 
200x70, two stories high, with private 
railroad siding for four cars. The daily 
capacity at the start will be 100 bbls 
semolina, or macaroni flour, and this 
will be gradually increased to 200. 


LOS ANGELES TRADE VOLUME 
PER BAKERY SHOWS DECLINE 


Los AnceLes, Cat.—A general survey 
of the baking industry in the metropoli- 
tan district of Los Angeles reveals the 
fact that trade volume per bakery is 
practically 25 per cent below what it 
was two years ago. With the population 
of Los Angeles growing rapidly there 
seems to be no rational reason for this 
condition. Increased demand, however, 
apparently has been absorbed by the new 
plants which have been established, to- 
gether with the extensive improvements 
installed in many of the older ones. 

PASS THE (365 RECIPES) MACARONI 

One can contain one’s astonishment at 


the announcement that the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association 
convention in Minneapolis was enter- 


tained by a food expert’s address ex- 
tolling the virtues of macaroni. Even 
the statement of the association’s presi- 
dent that the organization is about ready 
to announce 365 recipes, so that maca- 
roni may be served from the same table 
every day in the year without one repeti- 
tion, does not cause doubt or dismay. 
The fact is we wish to give our en- 
thusiastic indorsement to everything 
pleasant that was spoken about maca- 








Paul Esselborn, Recently Re-elected to the 
‘Presidency of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association 
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BAKER-SWIMMER IN 
AMERICA— 


RNST VIERKOETTER, bak- 

er, Cologne, Germany, who 
successfully swam the English 
Channel last summer, arrived re- 
cently in New York. News of his 
visit was unexpected, so that bak- 
ers of New York who had planned 
to receive him were unable to 
hold a reception. He will prob- 
ably enter a number of swimming 
contests while in the United 
States. From New York he went 
to Montreal. Herr Vierkoetter will 
remain in America for about two 
months. He is a member of the 
Baecker Innung, of which his fa- 
ther is an officer. 











roni. We are no cook, but we wish to 
say it is a dish which has our approval. 

Macaroni is made of durum wheat, up- 
on the production of which the North- 
west has a practical monopoly. In 10 
years our durum wheat crop has in- 
creased 250 per cent. In 1925 North 
Dakota raised nearly 49,000,000 bus, and 
it was said in the northern part of that 
state in 1926 that the crop had “saved 
upper North Dakota.” It is a good crop 
and a reliable crop, as wheat crops go. 
It is selling now at 10c bu above other 
wheat prices. 

Yes, we like macaroni. May the 365 
recipes stir the appetites and capture 
the tastes of the American people.—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


BAKING INSTITUTE OFFERS 
STATES USE OF FACILITIES 


The American Institute of Baking has 
recently sent a letter to every governor, 
offering state institutions an opportu- 
nity to use its service laboratories in the 
study of problems of institutional bread 
production. 

Several states have already accepted 
the institute’s offer and are sending in 
samples of bread for scoring and bread 
formulas for improvement. “If the sam- 
ples submitted by the bakery of one 
state’s prison are typical of the bread 
supplied in similar institutions in other 
states, the service of the institute will be 
of much help,” states Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, president of the institute. ‘The 
baking industry is concerned in the qual- 
ity of institutional bread, first, because 
it is interested in better bread, and sec- 
ondly, because the cost of institutional 
bread is frequently referred to in discus- 
sions of bread prices.” 


CAREER OF L. A. McTHOMPSON 

L. A. McThompson, of the Norfolk 
(Neb.) Steam Bakery, who recently was 
elected president of the Nebraska Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, has been con- 
nected with the bakery trade for more 
than 20 years. In 1905 he operated a 
shop at Wayne City, IIl., later moving 
to St. Elmo, Ill., where he opened an- 
other retail bakery. From 1915 to 1919 
he was in the wholesale bakery business 
at Wall Lake, Iowa. He moved to Nor- 
folk, Neb., in the latter year, and in 
1920 built his present three-oven plant. 
He does a wholesale business in bread 
and cake. 

DENVER BAKERS MEET 

Denver, Coro.—The monthly meeting 
of the Denver Retail Bakers’ Club was 
held on June 14, and proved one of the 
most successful ever held by the or- 
ganization. Round table discussion, for 
which a number of questions had been 
prepared, featured the meeting. Before 
adjourning the club voted to hold its 
annual summer picnic some time during 
August. 





DEATH OF JACOB PFAU 
Jacob Pfau, baker, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
was drowned recently when a boat in 
which he was riding capsized in Brush 
Creek. Another man who was with him 
at the time also lost his life. Mr. Pfau 
was 53 years old. 
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~ Business Notions for the “Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








goes up from buyers against the 

price they are asked to pay for 
various articles, and upon occasions 
bread has come in for its share of the 
howling. A spectacular, though perhaps 
not great, decline in the 
wheat market, and the 
consumer at once de- 
mands from the grocer 
why the price of bread 
does not decline. 

It is upon such occasions as this that 
the wholesale baker needs the co-opera- 
tion of the merchant. Too frequently 
the storekeeper and his clerks, when 
complaint is made about the price of 
bread, or any other article, for that mat- 
ter, pass it off by saying that the manu- 
facturer is the one getting the profit, 
thinking that by this action they will 
keep themselves spotless in the sight of 
the consumer. 

The various reasons why the price of 
bread cannot fluctuate every time the 
wheat market jumps are too well known 
to bakers to warrant mention here. But 
often these facts are not known by or 
impressed upon the merchants. If the 
wholesale baker could gain the co-opera- 
tion of the merchant sufficiently for him 
to explain to the housewife a few of the 
reasons why bread prices cannot drop 
every time the wheat market declines a 
little, instead of laying the blame upon 
the baker, much ignorance, one of the 
chigf causes of misunderstanding be- 
tween the housewife and the baker, 
would be eliminated. 

* 7. 


Pen @ ten a hue and cry 


HELPFUL 
EXPLANA- 
TIONS 


VERY bakery business, whether 

wholesale or retail, must be divided 
into departments if it is to be properly 
managed. One individual must be re- 
sponsible for each department, and for 
accepting this responsi- 
bility he should have 
complete management of 
his division, whether it 
be production, sales, ac- 
counting, or any of the other phases en- 
countered in operating a bakery. 

However, every one who is at the head 
of a bakery should constantly guard 
against the development of departmental 
thinking. While the work of a bakery 
naturally falls into different sections, 
nevertheless each one is interdependent 
upon the other. The production depart- 
ment must consider what is best for the 
sales force, and the latter must lend its 
co-operation to the former. Every phase 
of a bakery could be discussed in the 
same manner. 

Departmental thinking, or the belief 
on the part of one department that it 
‘an run its own phase of the business 
regardless of the others, is one of the 
most dangerous conditions that can de- 
velop in a bakery. Soon cross purposes 
will be at work, and any business man 
knows full well what will result from 
such circumstances. It should be the 
concern of the owner of a business to 
see that such conditions do not develop, 
or, if they do, that they be wiped out 
immediately, even if at the expense of 
discharging some of his executives. A 
man who will not work amicably with 
others in his organization is a liability, 
no matter how valuable he may be other- 
wise. 


DEPART- 
MENTAL 
THINKING 


~ * 

[N talking with retail bakers in many 

sections of the country, it is found 
that there are some who still moan “for 
the good old days” when the housewife 
bought practically all her bakery goods 
from the neighborhood 
retail shop, and the com- 
petition of the chain 
stores and the more ag- 
gressive independent re- 
tail merchants was not so keen. Such 
bakers usually give the impression of 
feeling they have been dealt with un- 
justly. 

However, the chain store is not the 
cause of the retailers’ troubles, but 
rather is it the outgrowth of his own 


OLD DAYS 
GONE 
FOREVER 





The Good Will Booth of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. at the Recent Bakers’ 
International Exposition in New York City 


lack of progressive merchandising ac- 
tivity in the past. The retail baker must 
realize that methods of merchandising, 
both on the part of the chain store and 
the independent merchant, will constant- 
ly improve, if for no other reason than 
that competition will compel this to be so. 
But this condition need hold no fear 
for the baker, providing he also adopts 
modern methods of selling his goods. In 
fact, some retail bakers declare they are 
glad to have a chain store near them, 
as it usually means more people shop- 
ping in the neighborhood, and that they, 
specializing in the sale of bakery goods, 
while these products are only incidentals 
in the chain store, have no fear but that 
they will more than hold their own. The 
baker adopting this attitude has gone a 
long way in meeting the competition of 
others engaged in the sale of bakery 
products, 
7 
ASK any successful business man to 
name the greatest asset of his com- 
pany, and almost invariably his reply 
will be its good will. Property, equip- 
ment and stocks will be worth little more 
than their value as used 
merchandise without the 
good will of the buying 
public for the business. 
Since this is the case, as it assuredly 
is, there can be no activity connected 
with the business more worthy of the 
personal attention of the owner or other 
high executives. Buyers, whether retail 
merchants or housewives, like to know 
what type of men are at the head of the 
company whose products they buy. A 
favorable impression on the part of these 
men will go farther than any other 
known means for building good will. 
Owners or executives of a bakery should 
grasp every opportunity to come into 
personal contact with the buyers of their 
products. One day of such activity is 
worth a week of conferences. 


VALUE OF 
GOOD WILL 


” * 


ASTUDENT of retail merchandising 
on the salary roll of a wholesale bak- 
ery might sound far-fetched at first 
thought, but, judging from the experi- 
ences of manufacturers in many other 
lines, such an arrange- 
CONSIDERING ment might prove to be 
THE BUYERS’ very profitable to the 
PROBLEMS wholesaler. Quality be- 
ing equal, there are two 
methods left to the wholesale baker for 
increasing his sales—cutting prices, or 
giving greater service to buyers through 
close study of their needs. 

It is generally admitted that the great- 
est need of the independent retail mer- 
chant is better selling methods. The 
bakery which can show a clear under- 
standing of these needs, and is thereby 
enabled to help merchants with definite, 
practical sales thoughts, invariably has 





an advantage over the competitor who 
offers his bread for sale without much 
consideration of the problems facing his 
customers. 

Every bread salesman cannot be ex- 
pected to be an authority on retail mer- 
chandising, but if one member of a com- 
pany would make it his business to keep 
thoroughly versed on all that is most 
successful in retail merchandising, and 
keep in fairly close touch with as many 
of the bakery’s customers as _ possible, 
competitors would find it very difficult 
to wrest that particular bakery’s busi- 
ness away from it. 

* * 

O overcome competition is necessarily 

one of the functions of practically 
every bread salesman, for there are few 
places wherein competition does not exist 
in the sale of bakery products. How 

well a salesman meets 
DANGER IN the force of competition 
KNOCKING and the methods he pur- 
COMPETITORS sues, usually are the 

measures of his success 
or failure. ‘This is a subject, however, 
that often is not given sufficient consid- 
eration by owners of bakeries and others 
in charge of bread sales, 

A salesman who constantly “knocks’ 
competitors or flies into a rage when 
competitors are mentioned, particularly 
in a favorable manner, by buyers, can 
do a great deal of harm both to his own 
chances of success and to the bakery. 
Undue emphasis against a competitor 
only serves to make a buyer think that 
perhaps the accused firm is of more im- 
portance than he had first thought. 

In their eagerness to sell as large vol- 
ume as possible, and to prevent com- 
petitors from making inroads in their 
territories or routes, salesmen are apt to 
assume an overly critical attitude uncon- 
sciously. ‘Those in charge of their work 
should warn them against this habit fre- 
quently, and through inquiry among buy- 
ers make sure that this habit is not prev- 
alent in their sales force. A perpetual 
“knocker” of competitors has no place on 
a good sales force. 

. 


’ 


* 


NY manufacturer who sells his prod- 
ucts through salesmen, whether he 
be a wholesale baker or what not, is apt 
to fall victim at some time in his career 
to prize contests. It is natural for him 
to desire to stimulate the 
EVILS OF work of his sales force, 
SALES and it may be that he 
CONTESTS will attempt to accom- 
plish this wish through 

the offering of prizes. 

If each condition confronting salesmen 
was exactly the same, there might not be 
as serious objections to prize contests as 
there now are. If the losers in a con- 
test were sure that they had enjoyed as 
favorable opportunity of winning as did 
the successful contestants, there might 


be no ill after-effects from such a con- 
test. 

However, it is almost impossible to 
give every salesman an equal chance in 
a sales race. Routes are different, exist- 
ing business conditions may be exerting 
more of a detrimental effect upon one 
neighborhood than another, and a score 
of other reasons are likely to make it 
impossible for a contest to be just to all 
participants. 

With this condition being the case, a 
prize contest for salesmen is quite likely 
to do much more harm than good. ‘Those 
unsuccessful in winning are apt to feel 
they have been unjustly used, and dis- 
content on their part will be the result. 
The losers are invariably the great ma- 
jority in such contests and, consequently, 
the greater part of the sales force may 
be adversely affected for the benefit of 
the minority. 

7 * 
N° business ever stands still. Either 
«“ it progresses, or slips backward. 
That is as true of a bakery, whether 
wholesale or retail, as of any other in- 
stitution. It goes without saying that 
every bakery owner is 


STRIVING striving to push his busi- 
FOR BIG ness forward. But just 
GAINS how far forward is he 


actually endeavoring to 
go? By this question we do not mean 
the mere building of volume, as neces- 
sary as that is, but rather the basic im- 
provement of the business; the net prof- 
it, quality of products, effectiveness of 
advertising, and the many other things 
which enter into the success or failure 
of a bakery. 

Practically every bakery owner hopés 
to show a certain gain at the end of the 
coming year over the one just passed. 
Many plan a definite goal, and work to- 
ward that end, which, after all, is the 
sound way of looking ahead in business. 
But just how much greater should that 
goal be for each succeeding year? If 
it is placed at a point which will be 
comparatively easy to attain, there is lit- 
tle purpose in establishing it at all. The 
baker who is content to make small gains 
in his business from year to year will 
sooner or later end up with a loss. It 
denotes an indifferent or self-satisfied 
attitude, which will be reflected in the 
shop’s advertising and selling efforts, 
and is likely to cause less concern to be 
felt for the steady improvement of the 
quality of the products. The only way 
to be sure of moderate gains is to work 
for big ones. Self-satisfaction has ruined 
many a business. 

* 
PERHAPS because of overenthusiasm 
on the part of some exponents, and 
a clouded conception of its real purpose 
on the part of others, advertising at 
times has been held up as the panacea 
for. all business _ ills. 
Bakers, as well as_ busi- 
ness men in nearly all 
other lines of commerce, 
have turned to it. Some have made 
tremendous successes of their businesses 
largely through the aid of advertising, 
while for others it has apparently been 

of little or no benefit. 

However, unless the copy be distinctly 
at fault, the blame cannot be placed up- 
on advertising when it does not accom- 
plish the same results for all bakers. 
The product advertised, if the publicity 
is to be beneficial, must have three in- 
herent characteristics — unquestioned 
quality, honesty of purpose in its manu- 
facture, and public faith in the respon- 
sibility of the baker. 

Without these three requisites, a baker 
may spend large sums of money for ad- 
vertising without avail. At the same 
time, advertising is needed to stress 
these points. In other words, if a baker 
is to profit from advertising, all other 
factors of his business must be in the 
proper order. When that situation ex- 
ists in a bakery, truly, advertising pays, 
and pays big. 


A UNITED 
FRONT 
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‘“MUMMER is the time to win over the most con- 
scientious housewife from baking her cakes at 
home. A tempting display in the baker’s window 

will make her realize the folly of home baking during 
the hot summer months, and if she be sold on the 
quality of the goods at her first purchase, she is sure 
After that it is up to the baker to retain 
Every woman is glad to give up the irk- 


to return. 
her trade. 
some job of baking if she can find a clean, attractive 
store selling quality sweet goods as good and as 
wholesome as she herself is capable of baking. 

The following formulas are especially adaptable at 
present, as they fill the need for light, delicious cakes 
in the summer menu. 

FANCY SUGAR COOKIES 
6 lbs granulated sugar Pinch of soda 
6 lbs butter 12 lbs flour 
36 eggs 1 cup milk 


Lemon flavor 
1%. oz ammonium bicarbonate 


Mix as you would ordinary cookies. Cream sugar 
and butter. Add eggs, milk, soda and ammonium 
bicarbonate. Add lemon flavoring. Then add flour, 
and when mixture is complete, cut out with two-inch 
cutter into round, dblong or square forms. Top with 
chopped almonds and sugar, using a light egg wash 
for washing cookies. Dip in streusel or toasted 
coconut. 

These cookies are light, delicious and attractive, 
and if made with good ingredients stay fresh and 
tasty. They are particularly good sellers in summer, 
as they can be served with ice cream, cold drinks and 
light summer desserts. 


SUNSHINE CAKE 


Ingredients 
1 qt 4% pt egg yolks 2% lbs sugar 
2 lbs sugar % oz salt 
2% qts whites of eggs 2% Ibs spring flour 


1 oz cream of tartar 
Vanilla and lemon flavoring 


Method 

Beat yolks and 2 lbs sugar until light. Beat egg 
white and 2%, lbs sugar until stiff. Mix both together 
and carefully fold in flour mixed with cream of tartar. 
Add flavoring and salt before mixing in flour. 

Have mold dry, with paper on bottom of mold. 
Bake in medium oven. 

This cake is both attractive and delicious, and sells 
rapidly off the shelves, as it is popular with the 
housewife and her family. 


DATE LOAF 


Ingredients 
3 lbs “‘A’”’ sugar % lb walnuts 
15 eggs 1 oz cream of tartar 
1 qt milk % oz soda 


1 lb chopped dates Salt, vanilla, mace 
1 lb 10 oz butter and shortening 


Method 

Cream sugar, shortening and butter; add eggs, 
milk and soda, salt, flour, cream of tartar, dates and 
nuts. Bake in loaf cake molds, lining bottom of molds 
with paper. Ice bottom side of cakes. 

Date loaf is a great favorite and a wonderful seller. 
It has a piquant, satisfying flavor, and makes a de- 
licious dessert. 

Display these cakes to their best advantage in the 
window. Make them of pure, wholesome ingredients, 
taking extra pains in baking, and you will find they 
will act as magnets in attracting new customers to 








White Nut Cups 











your store. Everybody always wants good cake; des- 
sert is almost as great a necessity in the American 
household as is bread, and there is every reason why 
the clever baker should supply the family’s dessert 
and make attractive profits thereby. 


DEVIL FOOD CAKE 


Ingredients 
1 qt milk 1 qt buttermilk 
1 lb sugar 1% oz soda 
1 lb bitter chocolate % Ib fine walnuts 
3 lbs “A” sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 qt eggs Salt 
2 lbs butter and shortening 
4% lbs flour (half bread flour) 


Method 

Bring milk and sugar to a boil; stir in bitter choco- 
late, and let cool. : 

Cream sugar, butter and shortening until light. 
Add eggs slowly, then add flavoring. Add soda and 
buttermilk, flour and walnuts. 

Grease layers well and bake at 375 degrees Fahren- 
heit. If made in cups, fill out paper cups and finish 


with marshmallow. 





FANCY TEA ROLLS 
This is a variety that should entice even the most 
fastidious milk bread customer: 


Sponge Dough 
6 oz sugar 6 oz butter 
10 oz flour 1 lb 10 oz flour 
1% oz yeast 2 eggs 


Good pint of milk (about 
90 degrees) 


Set the sponge, and when it drops make into dough 
with the ingredients named. Give it about one hour 
in bulk, then scale at any desired small number of 
ounces and mold the pieces into fancy shapes. Prove, 
wash with egg wash, and bake the rolls in a sound 
oven.—National Baker. 

CURRANT BISCUITS 
4 Ibs butter 4 lbs sugar 
30 eggs 6 lbs flour 
2 lbs currants 1 lb peel 
1 oz powder Vanilla essence 
Milk as required Egg color 

Pass the powder well through the flour by sifting 
it, rub the butter in as finely as possible, beat the 
eggs and sugar together in a separate vessel until a 
thick light batter is obtained; to a bay in the flour add 


this batter, flavor and color delicately, then shake all 
together to a free dough, using milk as required. Roll 
out to the thickness of a good quarter of an inch, 
brush off the surplus dust from the sheet, then cut 
out with a crinkled edged cutter. Place on baking 
sheets, not allowing them to touch each other, wash 
over with milk, and bake in a sound oven.—The British 


Baker. 


RICE DROPS 


3 lbs butter 4% lbs sugar 
16 eggs 5 lbs flour 
1 lb ground rice 1 oz powder 


Vanilla essence 
Egg color 


% oz ammonia 
Milk as required 


Have the ammonia ready dissolved in a little milk. 
Sift the powder into the flour, rub the butter into it, 
make a bay, add the eggs and the sugar, whip them 
together, then draw in the other ingredients to make 
a softish paste. Fill this into the Savoy bag, and pipe 
out on well greased and floured tins, making buttons 
about the size of a two-shilling piece. Bake to a 
delicate golden color.—The British Baker. 


SOFT GINGER CAKE 
In its Gold Medal service box for bakers, the 
Washburn Crosby Ce., Minneapolis, offers a recipe for 
soft ginger cake, as follows: 
Brown sugar 1% Ibs 
Shortening 1 Ib 


Soda 3 oz 
Winter wheat flour 5 lbs 


Method 
Cream sugar and shortening. 
and soda, then the water, and the flour last. 
a sheet 18x24 inches wide. 


Molasses 1 qt 
Water 1% qts 
Spices as desired 


Add the molasses 
Bake in 


PUFF PASTE OR FRENCH PASTRY 

The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, in its Gold 
Medal bakers’ service box offers a recipe for puff 
paste or French pastry as follows: 

Hard wheat flour 2% Ibs Eggs 3 
Soft wheat flour 1% lbs Scant quart iced water 
Butter or pastry butterine or oleomargarine 3% Ibs 
Cream of tartar or juice of one lemon \4 oz 

Method 

Have all the materials cold, and work in a cool 
place. Rub 8 oz butter thoroughly into the flour. Place 
in bowl and add water, eggs, lemon juice, or cream 
of tartar, and mix dough to a smooth paste slightly 
firmer than the butter that is to be rolled in the 
dough. Form this dough in a square piece and cover 
with damp cloth and let rest in cold place or refrigera- 
tor from 30 to 60 minutes. Then roll dough out three 
times as long as it is wide, about 4% inch thick. Place 
butter on top of the dough, and fold the exposed part 
of the dough over 1% the sides to enclose the butter. 
Next roll out into an oblong shape, % inch thick, and 
fold in three parts. This gives the first turn. Give 
it another turn, and let rest for 30 minutes in a cool 
place or refrigerator. Give two more turns and let 
rest again. Give three more turns and let rest from 
30 to 60 minutes. The dough is then ready for the 
make-up. 

Always keep the paste well covered to prevent 
Salty butter should be washed in cool water 
to remove the salt. It is better to add a little salt to 
the dough than leave it in the butter. Let finished 
goods rest on the pan ¥ hour before baking, i:nd keep 
in cool place. 


crusting. 





Detail of Cake Decoration Described by Mr. Ewert on the Opposite Page 
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JR the base of the “Independence 

Day” cake use a rich white layer or 

angel food. It will make a nice win- 
dow display for the Fourth of July. 
White nut cup cakes will make a good 
week end special to serve with ice cream. 
Golden rod cup cakes are very pleasing 
to the palate. They are different than 
the average baker offers the public, and 
you will find that they will create a de- 
mand. Good fruit and buttermilk cook- 
ies are always in demand. They are very 
tasty, and have good keeping qualities. 
They will help to build up your cooky 
business. 


Independence Day Suggestion 


Ice the cake with a cream icing. Take 
a small paper tube filled with blue royal 
icing. Cut off the end of the tube to 
leave an opening a little smaller than a 
pinhead. Write “Independence Day”— 
an inch and a half from the edge— 
around the top of the cake. Make the 
flag in the center below the lettering. 
Make two medium-sized paper tubes; 
fill one with red royal icing and the other 
with white royal icing. Cut off the ends 
of the tubes, so as to leave an opening 
about the size of the end of a small 
pencil. Make a heavy vertical line and 
a light vertical line with royal icing, and 
proceed to make the flag as shown in the 
engraving, starting on top and making 
the short stripes first. There are seven 
short stripes and six long ones. Start 
with a red stripe on top, then a white 
one, alternating them. ‘Take the tube 
with blue royal icing in it and fill in the 
blue field. Take a paper tube with 
white royal icing in it and cut off the 
end so as to leave an eighth of an inch 
opening. Make the staff, then draw your 
line connecting the flag to the staff. 
There are 48 stars in the field. They 
are made with a small star tube with 
white royal icing. There are eight stars 
in each row, making six rows. 

Make a bag and put a leaf tube in it, 
then fill by placing red royal icing on 
one side of the bag and white royal icing 
on the other side, so that when you press 
it the colors combine. Make a leaf 
border around the top edge of the cake. 
On the sides of the cake outline your 
shield—about three inches apart all the 
way around. Then make the shield by 
drawing a red stripe down the center 
and a white stripe next to it, working 
toward the ends. Fill in the blue field 
on top, as shown in the engraving. Then 
take the tube with red royal icing in it 
and make a firecracker between the 
shields. Make the fuse with blue royal 
icing. Take a medium-sized paper tube 
and fill it by placing blue royal icing on 
one side and white royal icing on the 
other. Cut off the end of the tube, so as 
to leave an opening about % inch in 
diameter. Make a press and pull border 
around the bottom edge of the cake. 


White Nut Cup Cakes (14 Dozen) 


Seale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 5 oz milk powder 

1 oz soda 1 lb butter 

1 lb shortening 

3% lbs powdered sugar 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 1 qt egg whites, adding 
them 1 gill at a time. Rub the whites 
long enough each time to make them 
stand before adding more egg whites. 
Continue this method until you have all 
of the egg whites rubbed into the mix. 
Stir into the mix % qt water with 30 cc 
vanilla extract and 5 cc lemon extract 
in it. Sieve into the mix 4% lbs winter 
wheat flour with 24%, oz cream of tartar 
in it. Fold the flour in until the mix is 
smooth. Now add 1% lbs chopped wal- 
nuts and another pint of water, and fold 
into the mix until smooth. Drop out by 
hand into lightly greased plain cup cake 
tins. Bake in oven at 350 degrees Fah- 
renheit. After baking, cool before 
knocking them out on the bench. Ice 
them heavily with marshmallow icing, 
bottom side up. Place half a walnut in 
the center of each cake. 


Golden Rod Cup Cakes (15 Dozen) 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 oz salt 

4 lbs granulated sugar 

2 Ibs shortening 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 1 qt egg yolks, adding them 
1 gill at a time. Add 1 qt water with 
20 ce lemon extract, and stir into the 


4 oz milk powder 
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mix. Sieve into the mix 4% lbs winter 
wheat flour with 2 oz baking powder in 
it. Fold in by hand until it is smooth. 
Add 1 lb macaroon coconut, and stir 
into the mix. Drop out by hand into 
paper lined cup cake tins. Bake in oven 
at 375 degrees Fahrenheit. After bak- 
ing, ice on top with orange icing. 


Orange Icing 


Grate the yellow of the rind of 4 or- 
anges into a kettle. Add the juice, 
pint of water and 6 egg yolks. Add 
9 lbs powdered sugar. Beat together 
until you have a smooth paste. Heat 
until lukewarm in double cooker before 
using. 


Fruit Cookies (28 Dozen) 


Scale into a bowl: 

1 oz salt 4 oz milk powder 

3 0z soda 2 lbs shortening 

4 lbs sugar (granulated) 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 3 eggs. Add 1 qt molasses 
and 1 qt water, and stir into the mix. 
Add 1 lb currants, 1 Ib seedless raisins, 
1 lb macaroon coconut, and stir into the 
mix. Sieve into the mix 8 lbs winter 
wheat flour with 2 oz cinnamon, 1 oz 
ginger and '¥% oz allspice in it. Fold in- 
to the mix just enough to get it in. 
Spread a cooky cloth on the bench and 
dust it with spring wheat flour. Take a 
small portion of above mixture and roll 
it out on the cloth about % inch thick. 
Cut out with a 3-inch cutter, and pan. 


After panning, wash on top with a light 
egg wash. Bake in oven at 375 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and bake very light. 


Buttermilk Cookies (26 Dozen) 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 oz salt 2 oz soda 

3 0z milk powder 2 Ibs shortening 

4% Ibs granulated sugar 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 6 eggs, adding them 3 at 
a time. Add % pt molasses and % qt 
water with 10 cc vinegar in it, and stir 
into the mix. Sieve into the mix 7 lbs 
winter wheat flour with 4 oz mace in it. 
Fold into the mix just enough to get 
it in. Spread a cooky cloth on the bench, 
and dust it with spring wheat flour. Take 
a small portion of the above mixture 
and roll out about % of an inch thick. 
Cut out with 3-inch plain cutter. Bake 
in oven at 400 degrees Fahrenheit and 
bake very light. 





Some Popular Ginger 
Goods Formulas 


Twopenny Parkins 
Flour 1% Ibs 
Medium oatmeal 12 oz 
Brown sugar 12 0z Crumbs 12 oz 
Fat 10 oz Ground ginger 1 0z 
Golden sirup 12 oz Mixed spice 1 oz 
Bicarbonate of soda 1 oz 
Milk % pt 
Weigh flour and oatmeal on the board, 
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rub in the fat, and make a bay. Add 
the remaining ingredients and mix to a 
fairly stiff dough. Divide into 30 pieces 
through the bun divider, and mold round. 
Have ready a greased baking sheet with 
30 greased hoops upon it. These hoops 
should be three inches in diameter and 
1% inches deep. Place a molded parkin 
into each hoop, press out with a small 
pie block and wash with egg-wash. Place 
a few almond nibs in the center of each, 
and bake in a cool oven. 


Penny Parkins 

Fat 1 lb 6 oz Flour 4% Ibs 

Oatmeal 4% Ibs Mixed spice 24 oz 

Castor sugar 1 Ib 11 oz 

Ground ginger 3% oz 

Bicarbonate of soda 4% oz 

Golden sirup 4% Ibs 

Make the whole of the ingredients into 
a dough in the usual way on the board. 
Scale off at 3 lbs and divide through the 
machine into 30 pieces, and mold round. 
Place well apart on greased baking 
Sheets, wash with egg after slightly flat- 
tening them with the hand, and place a 
split almond on the center of each. Bake 
at a temperature of 330 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Fourpenny Parkins 

Whole meal flour 2 Ibs 

White flour 8 oz Golden sirup 1% Ibs 

Cake crumbs 8 oz Milk 1 qt 

Melted fat 8 oz Ground ginger 1 oz 

Mixed spice 1 oz 

Bicarbonate of soda 1 oz 

Mix all together in a bowl, adding the 
melted fat last, keeping the mixing quite 
soft. Divide equally into 12 sandwich 
tins, and bake carefully in a cool oven. 
Ihe sandwich tins require well greasing 
and a few nib almonds placed in the cen- 
ter of each. The fourpenny parkins are 
reversed when baked. 


Ginger Nuts 


Ginger nuts are sold by the pound at 
all sorts of prices, but a good price can 
always be obtained for good ones. The 
smaller they are made, of course the 
greater must be the selling price, to 
pay for the extra time required in ntak- 
ing. In the opinion of the writer, gin- 
ger nuts should be about the size of a 
2s piece. At that size they are small 
enough to be dainty, but not so small as 
to be unprofitable to make. 


Brown flour 3% Ibs Ground ginger 1% oz 
White flour % Ib Mixed spice % oz 
Butter 12 oz Golden sirup 3 lbs 
Castor sugar 1% lbs Tartaric acid 4 oz 
Bicarbonate of soda 4 oz 





Another mixing for nuts: 

Flour 3 lbs Castor sugar 1 lb 

Butter 12 oz Ground ginger 1 oz 

Mixed powder (2 and 1) %4 oz 

A few drops of essence of bun spice. 

Golden sirup 1% Ibs 

Whichever mixing is used, make all in- 
to a dough on the board. Roll out thin- 
ly and cut out with a small plain cutter 
and place on baking sheets. Use rice flour 
for preference when rolling and cutting 
out ginger nuts. Bake in a very cool 
oven and pack when cold. Store in tins 
or in air tight display bottles. 


White Ginger Biscuits 


Make the following materials into a 
nice clear dough: 

Flour 6 lbs Castor sugar 5 Ibs 

Butter and margarine 2 lbs 

Shell eggs 15 Ground ginger 3 oz 

Cream of tartar 2 oz 

Bicarbonate of soda 1 oz 

Dust up into a piece, roll out to one 
eighth of an inch with the rolling pin, 
and cut out with a two-inch plain cutter. 
Place on clean baking sheets and bake at 
a moderate temperature. Retail at 1d 
each, 

Finally, just a word about the golden 
sirup used in the majority of these 
goods. Let the quality be good. Black 
molasses will not answer the purpose, 
neither can this be made to resemble 
golden sirup by addition of corn sirup 
or glucose. Unless a good quality sirup 
is used it will be quite impossible to get 
tiptop results. Unfortunately, the gen- 
eral idea prevailing in the mind of the 
public is that if it is a ginger cake it is 
a cheap cake, but such need not be the 
case. If the confectioner will be true 
to himself and to his ambition of setting 
the trade upon a higher level, here truly 
is one chance of doing something in that 
direction, even though it be but a little. 
Always, when possible, use a quantity of 
butter in ginger cakes.—The British 
Baker. 
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How “Honor Month” Helps to Maintain a 
Low Labor Turnover 
By Henry Calvert 


deal, because I have been on both 

sides of the fence—an employee, and 
later my own boss. Back in 1911-18 I 
used to tramp the docks and the produce 
brokerage centers of “dear old Lunnon.” 
My job was in the capacity of tea clearer 
for a large tea, coffee and cocoa im- 
porting house. I used to clear teas 
through the customs and handle the doc- 
uments fromthe brokers after the auc- 
tion and private sales had taken place. 
I was promoted three times in one year. 
I mention this, not because of personal 
ego, but because no increase of salary 
accompanied the promotions. 

The entire office and warehouse forces 
seethed with discontent. The old-fash- 
ioned English idea is to hold on to a 
steady job for life. I was young, so 
tradition didn’t mean much to me. De- 
spite the disaster to my future career, 
as predicted by relatives and friends, I 
quit. 

The labor turnover in this concern was 
high, judged by British standards, yet 
nothing was done to control it. Lots of 
American business houses have large la- 
bor turnovers, which result through a 
multiplicity of causes. I am not writ- 
ing a treatise on labor turnover, but to 
describe the methods of a large catering 
organization that has succeeded in main- 
taining a low labor turnover. 


[jaca turnover interests me a great 


Event Was to Honor Loyal Co-workers 


HAVE in mind the Walker Bros. 

Catering Co., of Detroit, Mich. ‘The 
“Honor Month” it celebrated was_ the 
culmination of William M. Walker’s 
(president) efforts to promote good will 
among his working force, which now 
numbers about 300 men and women. 

The “Honor Month” honored the 52 
employees who have been working con- 
tinuously for Mr. Walker for five years 
or more. ‘The star of this honor group 
is Miss Sarah Carlin, with 25 years to 
her credit, and now a stockholder and 
director in the concern. 

Mr. Walker started in the bakery busi- 
ness on an unpretentious scale in 1892. 
Today he is the guiding force behind 
the chain of 14 lunchrooms scattered all 
over downtown Detroit. 

Since that time Mr. Walker has al- 
ways believed in fair and square rela- 
tions between employer and employee. 
He has never had a strike. Employees 
have, of course, departed for family rea- 
sons, or they have been fired because 
they proved incompetent or dishonest, 
but the real worker has never had cause 
to regret sticking with the organization. 

One reason for this is that Mr. Walker 
never goes outside to fill responsible po- 
sitions; all promotions are filled from 
within the ranks—and a fair increase in 
salary accompanies the promotion, with- 
out which a promotion loses its kick, as 
in our early days in England. 


Old-Fashioned Promotion Basis 
E VERY employee—and most of them 


4 are men, for women are only em- 
ployed as dishwashers—starts at the 
bottom rung of the ladder and makes his 
way up in the good old-fashioned way, 
with this reservation: the faster he makes 
good, the faster he secures the promo- 
tion. It is entirely up to him. He is 
generally engaged as a porter, which is 
but a stepping stone to counter bus boy. 
From that he can pass to counter man. 
Other promotions in store for him are 
kitchen assistant, third cook, second cook 
and chef, until the grand climax is 
reached—that of branch manager. 

There are no bonuses or commissions 
—every worker is paid a fair salary. 
But it is the system of promotion which 
holds the force surprisingly intact from 
year to year. It stops many a man from 
looking around for a better paying job. 

President Walker realizes that his or- 
ganization has grown so big that he can- 
not keep in close touch with the staff, 
so to offset this there is a weekly meet- 
ing of the managers, who relate the trials 
and tribulations they meet with, and 
which are threshed out at these sessions. 


Without this sound and sensible back- 
ground to the Walker Bros. Catering Co., 
the “Honor Month” would not have been 
possible. 

Two reasons prompted the “Honor 
Month.” First, to create still more good 
will among the workers. Second, to re- 
veal to the public the elaborate “behind 
the scenes” organization necessary for 
the smooth running of the 14 lunchrooms. 


An Appropriate Advertising Campaign 


THE promotion work was successfully 
intrusted to a clever local advertis- 
ing specialist, C. J. Shower, who planned 
the campaign with the skill of an army 
general. He gradually led up to the 
event with write-ups in the local news- 
papers. 

The special window display devised for 
the occasion was uniform in all the 14 
restaurants. It consisted of 52 portraits 
of the five years’ and over group of co- 
workers, as Mr. Walker calls them, with 
a large portrait of the 25 years’ star, 
Miss Sarah Carlin, forming the center- 
piece. All these photographs were 
mounted on a huge showcard, to the 
top of which adhered a blue ribbon 
badge. 

Inside each lunchroom, hung in a 
prominent position on the walls, was a 
framed list of the honor workers, with 
each individual’s name and when he 
started. Facing this, at the other side, 
another framed card, adorned with a 
picture of Miss Carlin, explained the 
purpose of the “Honor Month” in the 
following clear manner: 

This is “Honor Month,” dedicated to Miss 
Sarah Carlin, who has been with 
this company 25 years. 

In the window is a frame containing the 
photographs of all our co-workers who 
have been with us over five years. 

Do you know any of them? 
Patrons were also invited to take one 
of the four-page folders on the counter. 
The front cover depicted a ribbon in two 
hues of blue, overprinted with “This is 
Walker Bros. Catering Co.’s Honor 
Month.” ‘The center two pages, the first 
of which was flanked by a head picture 
of Miss Carlin, told of the purposes of 
the “Honor Month,” with praiseworthy 
references to the part the co-workers 
have played in building up Walker Bros. 
to its present commanding position. The 
folder also stated that Walker Bros. feed 
over 500,000 Detroiters every month, 


adding a few facts and figures of the 
huge amount of foods necessary to take 
care of them, such as peeling six barrels 
of apples to make pies on a Saturday. 
A few of the other co-workers with long 
records were also specifically mentioned. 
The back page listed the locations of 
the 14 lunchrooms. 


Close Contact Between Patron and 


Manager 
T has often been contended that the 
personal contact between customer 


and owner is lacking in any chain store 
organization, be it restaurant or any 
other line. But the modern tendency is 
to develop the personality of each branch 
manager, for he is the one who comes in 
closest contact with the patrons; the ex- 
ecutives in the home office cannot help 
but be regarded as money making ma- 
chines by the public. 

First, of course, be sure of your man- 
agers and be sure that they will stick 
with your organization, for there is noth- 
ing that harms chain store organization 
more than a constant change of man- 
agers. Walker Bros. have always aimed 
to advocate this friendly feeling between 
patrons and their managers. “Honor 
Month” was an especially appropriate 
time to promote close contact, so a spe- 
cial circular was printed for each man- 
ager. ‘The message, in the main, was 
the same, but the personal appeal was 
conveyed by printing the manager’s name 
and the address of his branch, so it 
looked like a genuine personal appeal. 
This is what was stated on the circular: 

Mr. Customer: I have been with this 
company 14 years. Am now manager of 
this store. This month we are celebrating 
in honor of Miss Sarah Carlin, a young lady 
who has been with our company 25 years. 

In order that I may help to show some 
honor and appreciation, I am trying this 
month to increase my sales. If my food 
and services have been satisfactory to you, 
will you not help me by bringing a new 
customer to my store as early as you can 
this month? I will make every effort to 
come up to the standard you set for me 
with the new customer, 

Gratefully yours, 
—William Smith, Manager. 

This circular was passed out at the 
branch store along with the folder tell- 
ing about “Honor Month.” Good re- 
sults attended this distribution. 

An unusual feature of the campaign 
was that no newspaper advertising was 
taken, though Mr. Shower succeeded in 
obtaining clever write-ups in the news 
columns. 

The 14 delivery wagons—one attached 
to each restaurant for the distribution of 
food and other supplies from central 
headquarters—were equipped with can- 
vas frames, with the familiar “Honor 
Month” blue ribbon painted on it. 








The Importance of Determining 
the Baker’s Costs 


By “Coster,” in the British Baker 


EXT to the establishment of a 

trade, and turning out goods of 

sufficient quality and value to hold 
and increase that trade, the most impor- 
tant matter a baker has to consider is his 
own profit. Some may be inclined to put 
the last first, but I have placed the three 
essentials, without which a business can- 
not exist, in what I consider to be their 
order of importance. 

This article is merely a rough-and- 
ready idea of the main principles of cost- 
ing, on which the making of profits large- 
ly depends. The writer has had many 
years’ experience of bakery accounts in 
a fairly large concern with an annual 
turnover of over $500,000, where he has 
assisted in evolving methods of account- 
ing and costing which give very accurate 
and speedy results. The daily produc- 
tion is known to the last bun, and must 
be accounted for in the sales. The quan- 
tity and value of raw materials used are 
ascertained, and the expenses are known 
or so controlled that they cannot exceed 
a fixed figure without the knowledge of 
the executive. The net profit of the 
whole business is ascertained every week 
with a very small margin of error, and 
the percentage of net profit on any va- 
riety of goods, whether bread, cake, pas- 
try or buns, hand made or machine 
made, can be estimated. The costs of 


production and distribution are also 
easily analyzed and determined, as well 
as the varying rates of expense on goods 
dispatched by rail or road to varying 
distances. 

In small, one-man businesses it may be 
possible for the owner to carry on with- 
out accounts of any description, but in 
many such cases he escapes losses only 
by following the lead of others, and is 
not equipped with a knowledge of costs 
which will enable him to introduce orig- 
inal ideas and depart from the beaten 
track in manufacturing and selling with- 
out risking loss, or even bankruptcy. 
Originality generally appeals to the pub- 
lic, and is an asset in these days of keen 
competition, but likely to prove a boom- 
erang when used without accurate knowl- 
edge of its effect on profits. 

Costing is an advantage to every baker, 
no matter how small; in a big concern 
it is a necessity. True, some fairly 
large bakeries exist without it, but such 
firms are generally followers, not lead- 
ers, treading in the footprints of some 
rival concern which sets the pace. All 
the largest, liveliest, and most progres- 
sive concerns will be found to depend 
largely for their success on their methods 
of costing and obtaining quick informa- 
tion regarding the tendency of profits. 

The baker who does not know his prof- 
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it until after the half yearly stock taking 
is badly handicapped, working in the 
dark. How much better off and easier 
in his mind he would be if he knew 
what his profits were week by week! 
What an advantage it would be to know 
exactly how that increase in flour, sul- 
tanas, or wages is going to affect him, or 
to what extent he would be justified in 
increasing the weight of his smalls or en- 
riching mixings when costs are reduced! 
He would be happy if he knew which 
article was showing the least profit and 
why, which round was not paying. This, 
and much more information, will be af- 
forded by a good system of costing. 

The baker is in a happier position than 
many other traders in that his turnover 
is not subject to great variations, high 
peaks and low depressions. Bread is a 
necessity, and must be obtained whether 
times are good or bad. Cake and pas- 
tries, though usually called luxuries, nev- 
ertheless command a steady sale, despite 
unemployment and stringency of cash. 
Like tobacco, they are a necessity to 
some people. 

Knowing, therefore, that his turnover 
varies little week by week, the baker is 
in a position not only to know his profits 
week by week, but also to fix them in 
advance, subject to certain contingen- 
cies, such as reckless underselling by 
competitors. An efficient organization 
and costing system will insure this. 

A complete system of costing should 
give at short periods, weekly for pref- 
erence, the following essential informa- 
tion: 

1. Flour and other baking materials 
used, quantities and cost. 

2. Quantity and selling value of goods 
produced. 

3. Expenses. 

These are the three main points to be 
determined. To give detailed informa- 
tion regarding the methods of account- 
ing and organization necessary would oc- 
cupy considerable space, and, as_busi- 
nesses vary in detail, a system which 
would suit one might be unworkable in 
another. Each business should form its 
own organization, according to circum- 
stances, but always with the object of 
finding the information referred to above. 

The installation of a complete costing 
system, where costing methods of some 
sort do not already exist, will probably 
be received unfavorably by the staff, as 
the British worker is conservative, and 
does not like to have his routine changed. 
It may entail additional expense for 
clerical labor and stationery, but the lit- 
tle extra charge will be repaid many 
times over by increased profits. When 
the system has become part of the daily 
routine, business will be simpler and 
easier for management and staff, and 
will lose much of its worry and uncer- 
tainty. 

Costing calls for a specialist, a person 
who has a practical knowledge of the 
particular trade. A chartered account- 
ant can make up the trading account 
and balance sheet of any concern, wheth- 
er it makes ships or shirts, but he is not 
usually endowed with the knowledge 
necessary to equip a concern with a sys- 
tem of costing suited to its own special 
business. Costing creates trade and 
profits; accountancy records transactions 
and results. 


CHAIN STORES GOLD NOTES 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Consumers’ Sani- 
tary Coffee & Butter Stores, operating a 
chain of stores in Chicago and adjacent 
territory, have put out an issue of $1,- 
000,000 serial convertible 6 per cent gold 
notes. The business. of this company 
dates from 1907, and was incorporated 
in 1917. It operates about 240 stores 
and a large bakery. It is now building 
a large bakery, which will give it a much 
greater capacity, required by the con- 
tinued growth of the concern. J. R. 
Roney is president. 





RYE WINDOW STRIPS 

The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is distributing to bakers a rye win- 
dow strip, which, it is pointed out, should 
be of advantage in featuring rye bread. 
The fact that, at this season, picnic 
sandwiches and light luncheons strike a 
popular appeal, is mentioned. The strip 
is an attractive poster featuring a loaf 
of rye bread and a rye bread sandwich. 
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Pennsylvania Survey Reveals Marked White Bread Preference 


HE baking industry in Pennsylvania 

surpasses all industries of the food 

and kindred products class in the 
value of products. In 1925 the value of 
the bread and bakery products made in 
the state was one third greater than that 
of the output of sugar refineries. Among 
all manufacturing industries of Penn- 
sylvania baking ranks fifth in impor- 
tance in value of products, being sur- 
passed by steel, coal, silk and silk goods, 
and hosiery industries. 

Some illuminating information in re- 
gard to bread consumption and bakery 
sales was brought out in the replies re- 
ceived to a questionnaire recently sub- 
mitted to a number of families in Phila- 
delphia, Wilkes-Barre and Sunbury, Pa. 

‘The survey ranked bread as third in 
importance among the foods, meat hold- 
ing first place and vegetables second, 
while milk rated fourth. White bread 
constituted about 90 per cent of the 
entire bread consumption. 

The survey, which was designed to as- 
certain the attitude of the public toward 
bakery products in relation to weekly 
consumption, included, among others, the 
following set of questions: 

How much bread is used in your fam- 
ily per week? What varieties of bread 
do you purchase regularly? Do you 
bake bread at home? Why? How much 
have you increased or decreased your 
consumption during the past two years? 
Where have you seen bread advertised? 
What effect does price have upon the 
amount of bread used? What brands of 
pastry flour do you use? 

HOUSEWIVES INTERVIEWED 

In each of the three cities, housewives 
were interviewed by a number of college 
students. The questions were so framed 
that their answers could be entered up- 
on the questionnaire which was prepared 
jointly by the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, the Philadelphia Bakers’ 
Club, the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In_ general 
not more than three interviews were ob- 
tained in a block, and each interviewer 
was given a special section of the city to 
cover, according to either its racial or 
class characteristics. 

In addition to the personal interviews, 
approximately 700 questionnaires were 
collected and filled out by bakery wagon 
salesmen. The results obtained from the 
latter questionnaires, however, were not 
as complete nor as conclusive as those 
gathered by the special interviewers, and 
therefore were used only as supplemen- 
tary information. 

POPULATION GROUPS 

The three cities which are included in 
this study represent three distinct types 
of industry and considerable differences 
in racial population. In Sunbury the 
chief industry is railroading, and a large 
number of the wage earners there work 
either in the railroad shops or on trial 
crews. In addition, many are employed 
in silk and dyeing and finishing mills. 
The majority of inhabitants are native 
born Americans. In Wilkes-Barre the 
principal industry is anthracite coal 
mining, which is supplemented by the 
manufacture of silk goods and mining 
machinery. A large part of the popula- 
tion of Wilkes-Barre is of foreign birth, 
and many of the inhabitants emigrated 
from eastern Europe and the mining 
section of Wales. In Philadelphia the 
textile industry is probably the greatest 
employer of labor, but the industrial 
character of Philadelphia is so varied 
that it can be classed as a general indus- 
trial city. Although its population is 
predominantly American, there are im- 
portant parts of the city inhabited by 
persons of foreign birth. Consequently, 
in making this study it was deemed nec- 
essary to include the important foreign 
groups in each city. 

The population of each city is included 
in some of the nine following groups: 
American, German, British, Italian, Po- 
lish, Jewish, Russian, Slovak and col- 
ored (American). In Sunbury there was 
only the American population to deal 
with. In Wilkes-Barre the English 
speaking people were interviewed to- 
gether with Polish, Slovak, Russian, Ital- 


ian and Jewish. In Philadelphia the 
Russians and Slovaks did not constitute 
an important element in the population, 
and therefore these two groups were not 
included as separate units in this study. 
The census figures show a considerable 
number of Russians in that city, but the 
great majority of them are Russian Jews 
and have been included in the Jewish 
group. Altogether there were seven 
classifications according to nationality 
made in Philadelphia, American, Ger- 
man, British, Italian, Polish, Jewish and 
colored (American). 

The white American population in each 
city was divided into three groups ac- 
cording to income, namely, poor, middle 
and well-to-do. The poor group consists 
of families living in extremely poor sec- 
tions of the city and judged to have a 
very meager income. The middle class 
is composed of families with fair in- 
come, but financially dependent upon a 
wage earner. This group is principally 
confined to highly skilled workmen, small 
business men, and the higher paid office 
workers. The well-to-do class was se- 
lected from fine residential sections, and 
consisted principally of professional men, 
such as doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
architects, and prosperous business men. 
Most of this group had incomes many 
times the average, and employed one or 
more servants. 

The basic unit for each group in Phila- 
delphia, whether it was made according 
to income or nationality, consisted of 
50 housewives. The exact number was 
not secured in each case, but in general 
50 samples can be regarded as the basic 
group unit. In Wilkes-Barre, due to the 
fact that only 200 questionnaires were 
collected, it was not possible to make the 
group units consist of 50. Here 60 Eng- 
lish speaking, 20 Russian, 20 Slovak, 20 
Jewish, 40 Italian and 40 Polish families 
were seen. In Sunbury, because of the 
American character of the city, all sam- 
ples were taken among English speaking 
people. 

PERSONS PER FAMILY 

The average size of the family in each 
of the three cities covered in this study 
varied considerably. The average fam- 
ily unit in Wilkes-Barre, where over two 
thirds of the families interviewed were 
of foreign origin, consisted of 5.60 per- 
sons. At Philadelphia, where about one 
half of the families interviewed were of 
foreign birth, the average size was 4.84, 
and in Sunbury, where the entire sam- 
ple was taken among native born Ameri- 
cans, the family unit consisted of 3.83. 

The variation in size between the na- 
tive born white American families of the 
three cities, however, was not so great. 
The average number of persons per fam- 
ily in the white American group of Phil- 
adelphia was 4.55, that of Wilkes-Barre 
4.50, and of Sunbury 3.83. In each of 





the cities the largest families were found 
to be among the poor, and the smallest 
among the well-to-do. This was true of 
the American as well as of the foreign 
born population. 

Counting as children those members up 
to 14 years of age and as adults those 
past 14, the averages of the three cities 
show that three fourths of the family 
consists of adults and one fourth of 
children. In this respect the figures 
by cities and by nationalities closely 
agree. ‘The accompanying tables show 
the average number of children under 
five years of age, of children five to 
fourteen years old, and of adults per 
family for each city, for each class and 
for native born white American popu- 
lation. 

In Philadelphia, replies received from 
513 families of all nationalities showed 
that 68 well-to-do, 316 middle class and 
129 poor consumed an average of 12.10 
loaves per week, the figure for the poor 
being highest, 13.65, and the well-to-do 
being lowest, 8.47. The families baked 
an average of .83 loaves at home weekly, 
the poor baking the most and the middle 
class the least. 

The Sunbury survey showed that bread 
consumption per week was 7.83 loaves 
per family, consumption among the poor 
being nearly twice that among the well- 
to-do. 

In Wilkes-Barre, 201 families of all 
nationalities reported an average con- 
sumption of 12.59 loaves weekly, con- 
sumption among the poor being 15.20 
and the well-to-do 4.80, while the middle 
class group consumed 11.40. 

LUNCHES PACKED 

Housewives in Wilkes-Barre packed 
1.15 lunches per day, about twice as 
many as those of Philadelphia and Sun- 
bury, who packed 0.67 and 0.44, respec- 
tively. Packing of lunches is more com- 
mon among foreign born inhabitants 
than among American born, as the sur- 
vey showed that white Americans in 
Wilkes-Barre put up only 0.73 and in 
Philadelphia 0.48 per family per day. 

The majority of housewives made good 
use of left over bread, consuming it as 
bread crumbs or in bread puddings, 
meat cakes, fish cakes, ete. Very few 
reported that they threw it away. 

In reply to the query “What varieties 
of bread do you purchase regularly?” 
286 Philadelphia families indicated a 
preference for pan bread, 221 for Vien- 
na, 59 for twin loaves, 102 for square 
sandwich, 103 for hard rolls and 91 for 
soft rolls, some consumers purchasing 
two varieties regularly. Wholesale bak- 
ers’ brands were bought in 339 instances, 
independent retailers’ in 171, and other 
bakers’ brands in 93. 

Reasons given by housewives for bak- 
ing at home were mainly for quality 














(THE trucks shown in the above engraving, together with two special delivery 

cars, not shown, are enlisted in the delivery service of the C. W. Heiner 
Baking Co., Huntington, W. Va., of which C. W. Heiner is president. Heiner’s 
bakery, one of the most successful in West Virginia, has attractive billboards 


placed in various parts of the city. 


The company’s bread salesmen are being 


trained to help grocers dress their windows, placing in the stores attractive ad- 


vertisements of Heiner’s bread. 


Salesmen’s courses also are conducted. On 


the day that the picture of the delivery vans was taken the bakery staged a 
street parade, and that evening provided a radio broadcasting program. 


and taste, variety, with a comparatively 
few giving economy as the cause. In 
Philadelphia 89 per cent used nationally 
advertised flour brands, in Wilkes-Barre 
94, and in Sunbury 55. Quality was the 
principal reason given for their prefer- 
ence of whatever particular flour they 
used, 

Size of family led the list of responses 
to the query as to why the bread con- 
sumption of the various families had de- 
creased or increased. Health was given 
as another cause. Price appeared to be 
an almost negligible reason, one way or 
the other. The majority showed a pref- 
erence for wrapped bread. 

Bread is eaten at every meal by three 
fourths of the adult members of families 
and at least once a day by most of the 
remainder. ‘Three per cent do not eat 
bread daily, but do occasionally, and less 
than 2 of 1 per cent never eat bread, 
About 15 per cent of the adults eat some 
bread between meals. 

Three fourths of the children from five 
to fourteen years of age eat bread at 
every meal, and nearly all of them have 
bread at least once a day. Only 11% per 
cent do not eat bread every day. Nearly 
50 per cent of the children between 
these ages eat bread between meals. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR BREAD 

Th following products, listed accord- 
ing to their importance, were used as 
substitutes for bread at mealtime by the 
housewives of Philadelphia: coffee cake, 
potatoes, breakfast cereals, griddle cakes, 
crackers, doughnuts, sweet rolls, waffles, 
buckwheat cakes, pretzels. 

At Wilkes-Barre the ranking was as 
follows: breakfast cereals, griddle cakes, 
crackers, sweet rolls, potatoes, buck- 
wheat cakes, doughnuts, waftles, pretzels, 
coffee cake. 

Not more than 20 per cent of the 
housewives interviewed in these two 
cities used any one of the above fdod 
products as substitutes for bread and, 
on the whole, those substituting foods 
used them at only four meals per week. 
Less than 10 per cent of the consumers 
of Sunbury used substitutes for bread at 
mealtime, and on the average at only 
three meals per week. Eight foods were 
mentioned as substitutes in this city, and 
they had the following rank: griddle 
cakes, breakfast cereals, sweet rolls, 
buckwheat cakes, waffles, doughnuts, 
crackers, pretzels. 

The majority of consumers in the 
three cities reported that they ate the 
same amount of bread both in summer 
and winter. Approximately 20 per cent 
reported that their consumption was 
greater in the winter than in summer. 
About 10 per cent stated that their con- 
sumption increased in the summer. 

Quality was given as the principal 
reason for baking cakes, pies, doughnuts, 
cookies and buns at home. Consumers 
said that they had seen bread adver- 
tised on bakers’ wagons, in street cars, 
on billboards, in newspapers and maga- 
zines and in stores. Cleanliness, food 
value, quality, and labor saving were 
some of the points they remembered 
from the advertisements. 

The following table shows what re- 
plies were received in response to the 
questions as to why members of the 
families eat bread or why they do not 
eat it: 

WHY DO MEMBERS OF YOUR FAMILY 
EAT BREAD? 
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The American Institute’s Critical Study of 
Gas Fired Bake Ovens 


ANY fine contributions to the wel- 

fare of the baking industry are 

coming from sources which only a 
few years ago were far removed from 
the bakery. For several years a num- 
ber of industrial fellowships have been 
carried on at the American Institute of 
Baking. The first of these was estab- 
lished by Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
and under it a thorough study of the ef- 
fect of lactic acid in dough fermenta- 
tion was made. 

Another fellowship, provided by the 
Sunland Sales Corporation, made it pos- 
sible for the institute to do much work 
in the development of better formulas 
for raisin bread. Others which are still 
being carried on provide means for 
studying at the institute the application 
of dry skimmed milks and cerelose sugar 
in the production of bread. 

The latest fellowship to be established 
is that provided by the American Gas 
Association. The research undertaken 
by this association at the institute con- 
cerns the problems common to both in- 
dustries. Up to this time the bakers 
have had no authentic information re- 
lating to the cost and effects of the dif- 
ferent fuels or of the characteristics of 
the different types of ovens. 

This fellowship is an expression from 
the gas industry to the baking industry 
of its desire to collect all basic facts re- 
lating to oven problems, and to use those 
facts as the basis of rendering and de- 
veloping a more efficient service. With 
that understanding a program of re- 
search has been set up to determine, 
first, those facts which concern the dif- 
ferent types of fuels. For example, does 
the type of heat as represented by an 
indirect coke fired oven differ from that 
generated by a gas flame or by an elec- 
tric heating element, so far as the bread 
itself is concerned? After these deter- 
minations have been carried through to 
a conclusion, the next phase of the re- 
search will concern more particularly the 
problems relating to oven construction, 
such, for example, as materials, baking 
chamber dimensions, the atmospheres, 
and in the case of the conveyor ovens 
the temperature gradients and atmos- 
pheres. 

The facts brought out by these tests 
will not be left merely in technical form, 
but will be substantiated or disproved 
on a commercial scale and under shop 
conditions. It is not expected that these 
results will receive an immediate ac- 
ceptance on their face value. However, 
it is hoped that universal acceptance will 
be given to the principle that this method 
of co-ordinating the work between these 
important industries is the correct basis 
for progress and development. 

There are so many problems involved 
in a study of this kind that the results 
will not soon be available for publica- 
tion. The gas and baking industries will, 
however, be interested in a brief de- 
scription of the ovens in which the dif- 
ferent types of heat are applied to bread 
baking. 

In investigating the proper method of 
applying heat and the effect of various 
conditions in the baking process, it is 
necessary to so control conditions as to 
vary one factor at a time. Accordingly, 
an experimental oven was built, having 
three small ovens in the one shell, each 





Registered Bakery Brands 








The following bakery brands have been 
registered by the United States Patent Of- 
fice: 

Dee-Bee; Doctors’ 
Inc., New York; bread. 

Wheat Fruit Loaf, ‘The Bread of Breads’; 
Wheat Fruit Cereal Co., West Orange, N. J; 
bread. 

Tasty Bends; Tharinger Macaroni Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis; alimentary paste products. 
Use claimed since Feb. 20, 1917. 

White Pearl; Tharinger Macaroni Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis; alimentary paste products. 
Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1906. 

Cook Book; Grennan Bakeries, Inc., Chi- 
cago; cakes and cookies. Use claimed since 


Essential Foods Co., 














Feb. 1927. 

Iga; Neighbor Products Co., Chicago; ali- 
mentary pastes. Use claimed since Dec. 21, 
1926. 


having a different type of heat applica- 
tion. 

The outer shell is approximately sev- 
en feet long by five feet deep by three 
feet high, standing about three feet from 
the floor. The oven compartments them- 
selves are 14 inches wide, 27 inches deep 
by approximately 21 inches high. They 
were designed to hold one strap of four 
loaves each, 

The outer shell is insulated by two to 
five inches of insulating brick, and there 
are nine inches of fire brick between each 
oven. A transit slab is suspended in the 
center of each oven as a hearth. 

In recording the data the ovens have 
been numbered from left to right as 
one faces them. Number one has a dia- 
phragm burner in the center of the top 
and of the bottom. The flues are a few 
inches to the left of the top burner. The 
heat, therefore, is primarily by radia- 
tion from incandescent surfaces, al- 
though the flue gases from the lower 
burner come up around the bread. 

Number two is heated primarily by 
convection. A tunnel burner placed to- 
ward the back of the right end of the 
oven discharges its flue gases under the 
hearth. These gases come up around the 
bread and supply the heat for its baking. 
The flues are in the center line of the 
top of the oven. 

Number three is heated by an indirect 
system. Lava tip burners outside the 
oven fire into U-bends placed near the 
bottom and the top of the oven. Heat- 
ing, therefore, is by convection currents 
in the oven atmosphere and by low tem- 
perature radiation from the pipes them- 
selves. No products of combustion en- 
ter this oven, and there is no opening 
other than the oven door. 

Each oven is equipped with a pyrom- 


eter couple. These enter at the back of 
the ovens at such height as to be only a 
short distance above the loaves. Tem- 
peratures are read on an_ indicating 
pyrometer. 

A separate gas meter is provided for 
each oven, with special dials, enabling 
the gas consumption to be read to the 
cubic foot. In order to facilitate regu- 
lation of the burner mixtures and of the 
heat supplied, surface combustion low 
pressure inspirators are used on all 
burners. 

The ovens are at present constructed 
of fire brick. It is expected, however, 
that they will be rebuilt from time to 
time to test the effect of other materials 
on the product. The design is such as 
to facilitate tests of various conditions 
in the oven and to allow ready changes 
in the ovens themselves. 

R. A. Wight, a chemical engineer with 
much experience in fuel problems, has 
been assigned to the investigation by the 
American Gas Association. Malcolm 
Reeser, of the institute staff, represents 
the institute in the carrying on of the 
studies. 

Mr. Wight received the B. of S. de- 
gree in chemical engineering from the 
Armour Institute of Technology in 1907. 
In 1918 the degree of chemical engineer 
was conferred upon him. He has had 
many years of experience as a chemist 
and efficiency engineer. For five years 
he was assistant engineer of the Illinois 
commerce commission, working chiefly on 
problems of gas service. Before coming 
to the institute, Mr. Wight was conduct- 
ing research on bake oven problems for 
the Surface Combustion Co. 

Mr. Reeser is a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, and was then an 
instructor in the School of Baking of 
the William Hood Dunwoody Institute. 
He was later in charge of the cereal lab- 
oratories of flour mills in Joplin, Mo., 
and Johnson City, Tenn., joining the in- 
stitute staff in 1925. 








A “Bread and —” Suggestion for 
American Bakers 
By Captain A. F. G. Raikes 


HE other day I was having luncheon 

with an English visitor to the Unit- 

ed States, when he made a remark 
which caused me furiously to think. 
~ “Why is it,’ he said, “that America is 
supposed to have a low per capita con- 
sumption of bakery products when every- 
where you go you see nothing but bread- 
stuffs being eaten? Just look around 
this place and see how many people are 
eating nothing except a sandwich and 
a piece of pie. In my country, when 
we go out for luncheon we eat a square 
meal of meat and potatoes, including, of 
course, a certain amount of bread, but 
here it seems to me that the man who 
has that kind of a meal is the exception 
rather than the rule. As for pie, we 
haven’t got such a thing in England, 
and I must admit that I wish we had. 
I find that I would like to eat a piece 
of it with every meal so as to get as 
much of it as I can while I am in this 
country.” 

To any one who, like my friend the 
Englishman, eats nearly all of his meals 
in restaurants, it does seem difficult to 
understand why European countries 
should have a higher per capita rate of 
bread consumption than the United 
States. But as soon as the homes of the 
people are entered, the cause of be- 
wilderment is dissipated. It is in the 
American home that bread has_ been 
thrust aside for other foods. Therefore 
it is to the home that the baker should 
turn his attention when he wishes to in- 
crease the consumption of bread. 

Why is it that people will eat bread 
in a restaurant and yet neglect it in 
their homes? In the restaurant, bread is 
served in such a manner that it is eaten 
eagerly; that is, there is something 
placed or spread on it that takes away 
the monotony of plain bread and butter 
such as is usually served in the home. 
Plain bread and butter is admittedly an 
excellent food, but to the average person 
it is just as wearying as plain boiled 


potatoes would be without any gravy. 
It would therefore appear that the baker 
should do everything in his power to en- 
courage the sale of sandwich spreads, 
jams and cheeses to the housewife if he 
wants to see his bread sales increased. 

The English baker has a tremendous 
advantage over his brother tradesman in 
this country, owing to the age-old cus- 
tom of afternoon tea. One might be 
able to make all kinds of amusing com- 
parisons to Washington monuments, etc., 
if he had available the statistics that 
showed the amount of bread and butter 
and jam which were consumed daily in 
English homes at teatime. Although it 
is doubtful if afternoon tea will ever 
become general in the United States, 
bakers should do their utmost to @n- 
courage it. Further, they should try 
to persuade the housewife that to eat 
lobster salad at teatime is not only ex- 
pensive and unhealthy, but it is also vul- 
gar. Afternoon tea should be essentially 
a light meal, and not a six-course repast 
as so many American women appear to 
want to make it. The ideal menu is thin 
sliced bread and butter, a few dainty 
sandwiches, and a good, plain cake, with 
perhaps a few pastries for those who 
do not like plain cake. In the winter it 
is nice to have hot toast, English muf- 
fins or scones, while some kind of jam 
should always be available for the bread 
and butter. 

Bakers in England have recently 
planned an advertising scheme in which 
about $50,000 is to be spent. They have 
decided that they have available so many 
opportunities for comparatively cheap 
co-operative advertising such as_ their 
shop windows, their bakery wagons and 
slips in parcels of their merchandise, 
that it would be foolish not to take ad- 
vantage of them. It is long past the 
time that the bakers of America, prob- 
ably the richest of their class in the 
world, took a similar step. 

It was recently announced that the 
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National Electric Light Association was 
to put on an intensive advertising cam- 
paign for electric toasters this spring, 
as it had been found that there were 
10,000,000 homes in the United States 
that were potential buyers of toasters. 
The bakers of America will thereby re- 
ceive a great deal of free publicity and, 
if the campaign is successful, no small 
amount of benefit. Bread receives a 
fair amount of advertising, although it 
is not nearly enough, but the bakers are 
responsible for very little of it unless 
they are boosting their own particular 
brand. National advertising proclaim- 
ing the value of the baker’s products is 
‘carried by more than one allied trades- 
man, but the baker seems rather indif- 
ferent to the valuable assistance these 
concerns are giving him in disposing of 
his products. 

The baker may argue that allied 
tradesmen who advertise bread are do- 
ing so with money made out of his busi- 
ness, but this cannot be the case when a 
group such as the electric light associa- 
tion steps in to help him. Isn’t it only 
fair that he should help them in some 
way? 

Here is my suggestion: Let the bakers 
of the United States follow up the ex- 
ample set by the National Electric Light 
Association by co-operating with other 
industries to advertise their main prod- 
uct—bread. This co-operative advertis- 
ing between industries that are closely 
linked is a thing that is bound to spread, 
and let bakers take the opportunity of 
getting in while the movement is in its 
infancy. Let them go to the jam and 
cheese manufacturers of the United 
States, as a start, and ask them if they 
will consider a small campaign emphasiz- 
ing the nutritional value of bread spread 
with jam or cheese. Advertisements of 
this type, as attractively illustrated and 
with copy as well written as that of the 
advertisements for the hundred and one 
breakfast foods that fill the magazines 
of this country, will do much more to- 
ward selling more bread than an adver- 
tisement proclaiming the fact that the 
baker does his job as well as mother 
used to. The baker should try to sell 
more to those who are already buying 
from him rather than to try to win more 
housewives away from the oven. If 
they have held out so long as this, they 
will probably continue to do so until cir- 
cumstances over which they have no con- 
trol make them go to the baker for their 
daily bread. As I have said, the Ameri- 
can public will eat bread and eat lots of 
it so long as it is served attractively. If 
bread were advertised in conjunction 
with the products which go to make it 
more appetizing, I believe that the bak- 
ers would be astonished at the increase 
in their bread business. 





CANADIAN BREAD AND CAKE 
BAKERS’ MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Toronto, Ont.—The Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada _ has 
adopted a constitution and placed its 
membership on a more stable basis by 
the institution of a fixed arrangement of 
membership fees on a capacity rate. A 
number of new members have been add- 
ed, and the association has $1,000 in its 
treasury, with all bills paid. 
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Registered Flour Brands 








The following flour brands have been reg- 
istered by the United States Patent Office: 

Skyline; Henry Borgsmiller & Sons, Mur- 
physboro, Ill; hard wheat flour, pancake 
flour. 

Cup Winner; Samuel Knighton & Sons, 
Inc., New York; wheat flour. 

Wyandotte; Larabee Flour Mills Co. (do- 
ing business as the Monarch Milling Co.), 
Kansas City; wheat flour. 

Producer; Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Aug. 21, 1908. 

Corazon de Oro; words and representation 
of a heart lined to indicate yellow; Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Use claimed 
since Aug. 14, 1926. 

Indian head on background roughly rep- 
resenting map of North Dakota; North Da- 
kota Mill & Elevator Association, Grand 
Forks; fancy patent flour. Use claimed 
since Nov. 1, 1922. 

Nitona Flour; Samuel Knighton & Son, 
Inc., New York; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 2, 1907. 


— 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


White Flour Crackers 


Reprinted from N. B. C., a National Biscuit Co. House Organ 


at coe flour furnishes a larger 
proportion of the energy value 
of the American and European 
diet, at a lower cost than any other 
single food item. It likewise supplies a 
large proportion of the protein of the 
average diet and a_ not insignificant 
amount of the important mineral ele- 
ments, such as calcium, phosphorus and 
iron, 
In round numbers, the average com- 
position of patent flour may be said to 
be: 


Water 12 per cent 
Protein 11 per cent 
Fat 1 per cent 
Carbohydrate 75 per cent 
Ash % per cent 


Nutritional energy value, 1,600 calories 
per pound, 

Three quarters of a pound of white 
flour is equal, in fuel value, to five or 
six ounces of butter, or fat bacon, one 
to two pounds of steak, or two to three 
pounds of lean fish. 

In the manufacture of white flour, 
there are removed certain portions of the 
grain which are deleterious to its keep- 
ing qualities, and the presence of these 
portions renders flour unfit for the prep- 
aration of certain types of crackers, bis- 
cuits, breads and cakes. The texture and 
flavor of such white flour products are 
highly prized, as evidenced by the heavy 
demand for them. Since certain food 
constituents, such as the phytins, vitamin 
B and certain mineral matter, as well as 
cellulose (or roughage), present in the 
grain, are removed in the patent flour 
milling process, white flour is believed 
by many to be decidedly deficient in re- 
spect to several important nutritive prin- 
ciples. There is, as a result, some tend- 
ency on the part of certain food “ex- 
perts” and that fraction of the public 
which becomes enthusiastic about matters 
relating to diet, to condemn white flour 
and to demand “whole grain” products. 

It is not denied that white flour con- 
tains less protein, fat and mineral mat- 
ter than the so-called “whole wheat” 
flour. Nor can it be maintained that 
“whole wheat” flour is a completely bal- 
anced food in all respects. All modern 
researches in nutrition have tended to 
establish the fact that the keynote to 
successful nutrition is a proper selection 
and combination of foods to form diets 
which are complete, in that they furnish 
everything necessary for proper devel- 
opment during growth and for the main- 
tenance of health in the adult. 

One of the outstanding facts devel- 
oped by nutritional investigations is that 
most of our raw food materials, as sup- 
plied by Nature, are incomplete when 
each serves as the sole source of nutri- 
tion. It is only by the wise combining 
of several natural foods that a properly 
balanced ration can be secured. The 
balancing of the diet requires securing 
proteins of high quality, an inorganic or 
mineral supply which is adequate for 
maintenance and growth, the necessary 
vitamins, as well as providing sufficient 
energy in the form of carbohydrates and 
fats in digestible and easily assimilable 
form. 

With the possible exception of milk, 
no single natural raw food answers all 
these requirements. While milk is Na- 
ture’s most complete food, very soon 
after our appearance in this world we 
find it inconvenient and distasteful, if 
not impossible, to live on milk alone. 
With the exception of milk, white flour 
stands with all natural foods as incom- 
plete with respect to all nutritional re- 
quirements. The answer to its maligners 
is that it, like all other foodstuffs, must 
be combined with other raw food prod- 
ucts, to make up an adequate diet. 

The oft-repeated statement that white 
flour is devoid of important minerals is 
unfounded. The average of many analy- 
ses of white flour shows it to contain: 

Calcium 0.020 per cent 


Magnesium 0.018 per cent 
Potassium 0.115 per cent 


Sodium 0.060 per cent 
Phosphorus 0.092 per cent 
Chlorine 0.074 per cent 
Sulphur 0.177 per cent 
Iron 0.001 per cent 


To the uninitiated, these percentages 
may look small. A comparison with the 
amounts in other natural foods may be 


more illuminating. Confining the com- 
parison to the three elements over which 
we should be most concerned in our diet- 
ary, we find that the percentage of cal- 
cium in white flour is thirty times that of 
apples, three times that of bacon, twice 
that of bananas and beef, equal to that 
of cherries, cranberries, cucumbers, 
grapefruit, grapes, peaches, plums and 
squash, one and a half times that of po- 
tatoes, and one sixth that of milk. In 
regard to phosphorus, white flour is eight 
times as rich as apples and cranberries; 
four to six times richer than cantaloupe, 
grapefruit, lemons, oranges and pears; 
twice to three times as rich as dried 
apples, bananas, beets, blackberries, cab- 
bage, carrots, cherries, clams, cucumbers, 
currants, endive, grapes, lettuce, onions, 
pineapple, plums, potatoes, strawberries 
and turnips, while it is equal to milk. 
In iron it is equal to asparagus, string 
beans, potatoes and cabbage; four times 
as potent as milk; one quarter as rich 
as spinach, and richer than the fruits 
and many vegetables. 

Apparently then, white flour is a good 
source of essential mineral elements, as 
well as energy. 

It is estimated that about 85 per cent 
of the mineral matter of bone, or at least 
three fourths of the entire mineral mat- 
ter of the body, is calcium phosphate. 
Probably over 99 per cent of the calcium 
of the body belongs to the bones, the 
remainder occurring as an essential con- 
stituent of the soft tissues and body 
fluids. Phosphorus compounds are as 
widely distributed in the body and as 
strictly essential to every living cell as 
are proteins. Iron is an essential ele- 
ment of both the oxygen carrying hemo- 
globin of the blood and of the chromatin 
substances which appear to control the 
vital activities within the cells. 


The fact that certain food elements, 
such as protein, for example, are present 
to a larger extent in “whole wheat” flour 
is true, but does the body utilize all that 
the chemical analysis finds in a food- 
stuff? The answer is found in the fol- 
lowing tabulation which epitomizes the 
average results of a long series of di- 
gestion experiments, carried out under 
the auspices of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the labora- 
tories of Dr. Langworthy: 


DIGESTIBILITY OF BREADS MADE FROM 
DIFFERENT FLOURS 

Coefficient of 

digestibility of 
carbo- 


protein hydrate 
Standard patent flour... 88.6% 97.7 % 
“Entire wheat” flour 82.0% 93.5% 
Graham flour .......... 74.9% 89.2% 


The lower coefficients of digestibility 
of the “whole wheat” and graham flours 
almost exactly offset their higher protein 
contents, so that it may be said that the 
amount of protein digested and absorbed 
by the body, from a pound of one of 
these, or from a pound of patent flour, 
is practically the same. The amount of 
available energy is also about the same 
in each case. . 

No experiments have been made con- 
cerning the availability to the body of 
the mineral elements in the grain which 
are removed in the milling of patent 
flour. While the coarser flours are richer 
in minerals than patent flour, one is jus- 
tified by analogy to the lower coefficients 
of digestibility of protein and carbohy- 
drate in assuming that but a part of the 
extra minerals in coarse flour products 
is available. 

The principal proteins in white flour 
are gliadin and glutenin. Proteins are 
built of simple organic chemical com- 
pounds called amino acids. The kind 
and amounts of amino acids are differ- 
ent in proteins from different sources. 
Some are more important than others in 
nutrition. Gliadin has been found to be 








A Los Angeles School of Cake Decoration 





HE appeal of the eye as an adjunct to the sale of bakery products has 
'T teen receiving increasing attention in Los Angeles in recent weeks, as 

the latest development in the highly competitive conditions that prevail 
in the industry locally. Emphasis was laid on this important factor with the 
recent opening of the Parrish School of Cake Decorations at 2801 South Hill 
Street. Dr. John F. Parrish, who has assumed personal charge of the classes, 
has been conducting similar courses in various cities in the country in recent 


years. 


He came to Los Angeles from Portland, Oregon, where he supervised 
the instruction of a large number of students. 
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deficient in one of these amino acids 
which is essential for growth of an ani- 
mal. 

As a result, the little-knowledge-is-a- 
dangerous-thing enthusiasts have pro- 
claimed that wheat products are defi- 
cient as regards promotion of growth. 
But, glutenin, another protein in wheat, 
is adequate in this respect, and it does 
not follow, then, from the fact that glia- 
din is inadequate as a sole protein food, 
that the foodstuff from which it was iso- 
lated is correspondingly inadequate, if 
fed alone. It would be equally absurd 
to libel canned sardines because the salad 
oil isolated from. the can is an inade- 
quate food, 

Obviously then, white flour is an im- 
portant source of protein in the diet. 

White flour supplies, in a very cheap 
form, energy for the work which the 
body performs; it provides proteins 
which are utilized in many ways for the 
building of the tissues structure and re- 
placement incidental to wear and tear. 
It provides mineral elements which give 
rigidity and permanence to the bones 
and teeth, and are essential elements of 
the organic compounds forming the chief 
solid constituents of the soft tissues, such 
as muscles, blood cells, etec., and, as 
soluble salts, are held in solution in the 
body fluids, giving these fluids their char- 
acteristic influence upon the elasticity 
and irritability of muscle and nerve and 
supplying the material for the acidity 
and alkalinity of the digestive juices and 
other secretions, maintaining the neutral- 
ity, or slight alkalinity, of the internal 
fluids, as well as maintaining their prop- 
er osmotic pressure. 

Typical and crisp white flour baked 
products are Uneeda Biscuit, Premium 
Soda Crackers and Saltina Biscuit. In 
addition to flour, the following ingredi- 
ents are used for their preparation: 
shortening, salt, yeast and soda. Analy- 
ses show the nutritional composition of 
these crackers to be as follows: 


Premium 


Uneeda Soda Saltina 
Biscuit Crackers’ Biscuit 
i. eee 4.66% 4.39% 4.12% 
a MR ETECTee 11.05 9.31 9.25 
i MOC 10.50 11.30 12.93 
Carbohydrates .. 71.77 72.17 70.14 
RPE Eee 2.02 2.83 3.56 
Energy value in 
calories, per lb 1,983 1,994 2,023 


It is seen that these crackers are high 
in energy value—about 2,000 calories per 
pound. <A pound of these crackers is 
more concentrated food than flour, be- 
cause they contain less water and more 
fat. The ash is more alkaline than that 
of wheat flour, which is believed by 
many to be a nutritional advantage. The 
leavening and baking process renders the 
constituents of the raw flour more diges- 
tible. The pleasing coloring derived 
from the heat of the oven does not sig- 
nify impairment of food value, since it 
has been found that the intense browning 
incidental to toasting of bread in no way 
impairs the food value. : 

While these crackers cannot claim ‘the 
presence of any nutritional ingredients 
absent in white flour, other than the 
principal added ingredient, fat, they do 
naturally possess all the valuable food 
elements of white flour. While white 
flour, like practically all natural food- 
stuffs, is lacking in certain elements req- 
uisite for a nutritionally adequate food, 
this can be taken care of by the inclu- 
sion of but one more natural food—milk. 

Crackers and milk constitute a perfect 
and adequate diet, which is also most 
economical. 

BAKERIES PICKETED 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Jewish bakers on the 
West Side had trouble last week when 
they raised their prices on certain kinds 
of bread from 8c to 10¢ and 20c to 30c. 
The women revolted against the increase, 
and held mass meetings to consider ways 
of protesting the advance. Parades were 
held and bakeries were picketed, result- 
ing in 12 women being arrestedand let 
out on $2,500 bail. One of the threats 
made was that the women would bake 
their own bread until prices were re- 
duced. 





BAKERS’ GOLF PARTY 
The Bakers’ Club of New York, 
through the courtesy of Frederic H. 
Frazier, president, will hold a golf party 
at Bonnie Briar Country Club, Larch- 
mont, N. Y., on June 29. 
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Profits From Cookies 


From a Booklet Prepared by the Staff of 
the Procter & Gamble Bakery Re- 
search Department 


NE of the fond memories of almost 
O every man’s childhood is his grand- 

mother’s old stone cooky jar. There 
on the pantry shelf it stood, not quite 
out of reach. And every time he dipped 
into it, it seemed that overnight it had 
been miraculously refilled. Grandmoth- 
er never begrudged the countless hours 
she spent rolling, cutting and baking her 
cookies. ‘That was a happy part of her 
life. But today so many new activities 
draw women outside of their kitchens. 
Social and civic duties demand more and 
more of their time. So the old stone 
cooky jar, sacred to childhood, stands 
on the shelf, too often empty, unless you, 
the baker, help to fill it. 

You can build a nice, profitable busi- 
ness in cookies, if you will remember 
these three points: make them appetiz- 
ing; produce variety; display them at- 
tractively. 

Bake them carefully of as choice in- 
gredients as particular women use in 
their own home kitchens. For cookies, 
alluring in flavor, are for children, and 
children should not be disappointed in 
their cookies. Display your cookies 
where every one, especially the young- 
sters, can see them. 

The food value of the cookies depends 
upon the richness of-the ingredients used. 
Shortening, eggs and milk add much to 
the food value of the sugar and flour 
which are the basic ingredients. We 
present not only a number of tested 
cooky formulas, but also much general 
information on cooky baking which, we 
hope, will prove helpful. If some of 
the facts seem obvious and elementary, 
please bear with us. They are necessary 
in a thorough discussion of the subject. 

THE QUESTION OF INGREDIENTS 

There are many different’ types of 
cakes which fall under the general classi- 
fication of “cookies.” The character of 
a cooky depends upon (1) the formula, 
(2) the method of mixing, (3) the han- 
dling of the dough. Certain cookies con- 
tain special types of ingredients because 
of the flavor these ingredients impart, or 
because of the effect the ingredients have 
upon the finished product. Some cooky 
doughs are mixed in special ways to ob- 
tain certain qualities in the finished 
cookies. Other cooky doughs are han- 
dled differently to produce a_ special 
shape or a special texture. 

Each ingredient used in cooky making 
is employed for certain definite effects it 
has upon the finished goods. If these 
effects are thoroughly understood, the in- 
gredients themselves may be _ selected 
with greater assurance that the cookies 
will be good. 

Several grades of sugar are used in 
cooky work. Some grades have distinct 
advantages over others in certain types 
of cookies, due to the effect that the 
granulation has upon the texture, grain 
and appearance of the finished cookies. 

Coarse sugar is used in cookies where 
it is desired to have them spread. The 
finer sugars are most desirable in cookies 
where there is little moisture to dissolve 
the sugar, such as shortbreads. In light 
drop cookies, where the sugar and short- 
ening is creamed to a light consistency, it 
is necessary that the sugar crystals be 
dissolved in order to produce a cooky 
free from the appearance of sugar spots, 
therefore the finer granulation is most 
desirable. So-called brown sugars (which 
are graded by numbers) are used chiefly 
for the flavors they impart. 

Due to the effect it has upon the physi- 
cal properties of the dough, sugar acts 
as a shortener. But if a cooky were 
made without fat—relying upon the 
shortening effect of the sugar alone—it 
would be very hard and tough. 

Of the many classes of shortening used 
in cookies, certain types have marked 
advantages over others. Crisco has the 
advantages of richness, long keeping 
quality, neutral flavor, uniform body, 
creaming quality, easy incorporation in 
the mix, and the ability, after having 
been incorporated, to “stay put.” 

You might spend considerable time 
and effort in compounding the materials, 
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legend runs: 


example: 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


NOTHER nursery rhyme has furnished the theme for the cover de- 
A sign of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, painted by E. 
Maria Gordon, a Minneapolis artist, whose works have appeared in 
exhibitions in Minneapolis, Chicago and Philadelphia. The Tommy Tucker 


Little Tommy Tucker 
Sings for his supper; 
What shall we give him? 
White bread and butter. 


How shall we cut it 
Without e’er a knife? 
How shall he marry 
Without e’er a wife? 

Like the ballads, tales and riddles that have been inherited from past 
centuries, nursery rhymes constitute an important phase of literature. 
Their writers, sometimes called the nonsense poets, are generally unknown. 
Perhaps no little portion of their success in capturing their readers’ in- 
terest down to the present day lies in their adeptness in having simply 
presented fundamental physical situations with a psychic slant. For 


When Jack’s a very good boy, 

He shall have cakes and a custard; 
But when he does nothing but cry, 
He shall have nothing but mustard. 








but if the shortening does not retain its 
distribution in the dough, when subjected 
to working and to bakeshop tempera- 
ture, your time and effort is lost—your 
goods will not be up to your standard. 

Eggs are used principally because they 
add richness, flavor and color; and be- 
cause they have the ability to “hold air” 
in a mix. However, this last property 
is important only in the making of light 
drop cakes.  Proportionately smaller 
quantities of eggs are used in hard 
cookies than in light cakes. 

Malt, molasses and sirups are often 
used for the flavor which they impart. 
These sirups are “hygroscopic”—that is, 
they have great moisture retaining prop- 
erties. This characteristic helps keep 
cookies fresh. Invert sugars are often 
added to cookies for the purpose of color, 
where a quick bake is desired, as well as 
to keep them fresh. 

Milk furnishes liquid for the mix. It 
adds richness and color to the cookies. 
Sour milk is quite often used for its 
flavor, also for the lactic acid it contains. 
This acid, reacting with soda, serves as a 
leavening agent. Milk may be used in 
cookies in the form of whole milk, skim 
milk, condensed milk or dry milk. Dry 
milk is a convenient and _ satisfactory 
form, but it should be dissolved in the 
correct amount of water before using 
(four ounces of powder to the quart of 
water). 

There are many combinations of chemi- 
cals which may be used for leavening in 
cookies. Due to their particular action 
in the dough and the result they have 
upon the finished goods, some leavenings 
are more desirable than others for cer- 
tain types of cookies. 

Soda, as a rule, is used in combination 
with an acid; although, by itself, it will 
produce some gas when subjected to high 
temperature. Often the acid used to re- 
act with the soda is added through the 
use of sour milk or molasses. Cream of 
tartar, acid phosphates and bicarbonate 
of ammonia are also used in combination 
with soda. 

The spread and volume of cookies can 
be controlled to a great extent by chang- 
ing the leavening. Soda breaks down the 
glutinous structure of the dough; this 
causes the cooky to spread. Volume, on 
the other hand, is obtained by expansion 
of materials and the gas produced by 
the reaction of the acid with the soda. 

Flours vary considerably in their qual- 
ities, and have a great influence upon 
the results obtained from a cooky for- 
mula. Soft winter wheat flour can and 
should be used in the making of cookies, 
*o produce the best results. It will pro- 
duce a more tender cooky, with a fine 
grain, and the dough will be easier to 
handle, as it will not toughen so easily 
when working back the scraps. A strong 
flour makes a tougher dough; this pre- 
vents spreading; the cookies are less 
tender. If greater spread is desired, add 
more sugar or shortening, which will 
counteract the tendency of a _ strong 
flour to toughen the dough. 

The characteristics of a cooky depend 
in great degree upon (1) the method of 


mixing the ingredients, (2) the handling 
of the dough, (3) the actual baking itself. 

In mixing cooky doughs, it is usual to 
cream the sugar and shortening together, 
then to add the eggs. The extent of the 
creaming necessary depends largely upon 
the type of cooky desired. 

For example, if you wish your cookies 
to spread, do not cream the sugar and 
shortening too much. ‘Too much cream- 
ing diminishes the size of the sugar 
crystals—the sugar becomes too _inti- 
mately mixed with the other ingredients. 
This results in a smooth but compact 
dough which will not spread readily. 
Also, much creaming will prevent crack- 
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ing on the surface, which is desirable for 
certain types of cookies. In light drop 
cookies, the creaming of sugar, shorten- 
ing and eggs to a light consistency is 
very desirable in order to produce a cake 
with good volume, texture and grain. 

Always work scrap from one batch 
into the next portion of rolled dough. 
When rolling cookies out by hand, it is 
best to use a cloth (such as canvas or 
some heavy material) dusted lightly with 
flour. A dusted cloth on the rolling pin 
is also useful. The use of these reduces 
the amount of dusting flour needed, and 
so lessens the tendency of the dough to 
become tough. 

In making up a new cooky formula, it 
is often necessary to vary the moisture 
content, because of the character of the 
material. If a dough is too stiff, the 
cookies will not spread. 

A good wash for cookies consists of 
eggs, or milk, or a combination of both. 

The temperature at which cookies 
should be baked depends, of course, upon 
the type of cooky. As a rule, the drop 
cookies and softer types of bars and 
molasses cookies should be baked at 
from 350 to 375 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
stiffer rolled cookies and crisp cookies 
should be baked at 400 degrees. (‘There 
may be a few exceptions where these 
rules do not hold, but one can soon as- 
certain.) 

In general, care should be taken that 
the oven is not too hot, so that the de- 
sired volume and spread may be ob- 
tained. Too high a temperature may 
cause browning on the surface but un- 
derbaking inside. 

On the other hand, if cookies are baked 
at too low a temperature there is a 
danger of their being overbaked. This 
causes them to dry out and to lose their 
flavor. 

Cookies should be taken off the pans 
while still warm, to avoid loss by break- 
age. 








A Hint to Bakers on How to Deal With 
Stale Bread 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


NE of the charges leveled at us as 
QO a nation is that we eat too much 

soft food and avoid chewing any- 
thing that will give the teeth the exercise 
they need. As a result of this selection 
of easily chewed foods, we are told, has 
come a host of ailments, beginning with 
the teeth and ending with the stomach, 
the latter being the most prolific source 
of disease. Undeniably, proper mastica- 
tion of the food is the golden rule of 
health; on the use or disuse of your teeth 
depends the condition of your stomach. 
Many diseases are traceable to poor 
teeth and the common habit of hurriedly 
bolting food without thoroughly masti- 
cating it. There is hardly a doctor who 
does not speak at length against this, our 
daily failure. Chew hard foods and keep 
well; eat crusts, toasts, crackers—any 
and all food that will give the teeth ex- 
ercise and will cause you to chew the 
same thoroughly before swallowing. This 
seems to be the greatest educational need 
of the day. 

The baker knows well enough the fail- 
ure of people in this respect. His cus- 
tomers demand that everything be fresh. 
If there is but one loaf of bread left in 
the case and the baker tells the house- 
wife that it is “yesterday’s bread,” that 
loaf will remain right where it is. “It 
is fresh—feel of it,” says the grocer to 
his customer. The lady who-would-buy 
presses the loaf. It is soft and yielding. 
Therefore she buys. Did it have the 
slightest resistance, as though the fingers 
would be unable to press through, she 
would feel insulted that she should thus 
be taken advantage of. People demand 
everything in the line of bakery products 
in a fresh state. Bread, it would seem, 
cannot be made too soft for them. 

Stale bread has obtained for itself any- 
thing but a desirable reputation, and 
bread that is over a day old is called 
stale—meaning old, tasteless. If you 
were to tell the housewife that bread two 
days old or three days old is more to be 
desired than bread fresh from the oven, 


she would hardly understand; yet you 
would be telling the truth. Fresh bread 
you may roll into a doughy ball in the 
mouth and swallow in a lump, but the 
stale bread you are forced to chew and 
mix with saliva before you can contrive 
the physical act of swallowing it. What 
applies to bread applies to rolls, cake 
and various pastry; after a day they are 
considered a stale product. The word 
“stale,” as the public construes it, im- 
plies a loss in food value. This, however, 
is ridiculous. What is lost is moisture 
only—the food value remains. Yet the 
baker must sell his stales at one half of 
what he derives from his fresh prod- 
ucts. 

Undoubtedly every baker has the stale 
products question to contend with in 
greater or lesser degree, according to the 
competition he has to face and the class 
of people he sells to. Well-to-do people 
are apt to demand fresh products as a 
rule, while poorer people will buy stale 
products freely, making no fuss about it. 
This may be because they can obtain 
stales cheaper than the fresh bread. But, 
on the whole, it seems that working peo- 
ple have a knowledge that stale bread, 


-instead of being undesirable, is really 


most to be desired. The baker, like any 
other purveyor of public needs, must 
keep active and alert to the changes that 
take place in the fancy of his customers. 
Just now there seems to be a great de- 
mand for crackers and toast. This is 
one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, for it points to the fact that slow- 
ly but surely the knowledge is being put 
across to the people that to keep in good 
health one must chew hard foods, foods 
that must be thoroughly masticated. 

It would seem to me that the neigh- 
borhood baker could be and should be 
a source depended upon by his patrons 
for such information in regard to his 
products as would be helpful to them in 
safeguarding their health. The daily 
bulletin idea can be conducted to great 
advantage. It may be placed in the win- 
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dow or it may be hung on the wall. It 
may be a pen and ink production, or it 
may be a slate on which some essential 
facts about eating can be set down brief- 
ly and to the point which will be educa- 
tional and carry a conviction. The type- 
written sheet is another idea that can 
take the place of the former suggestions. 
Placed in the window it will be inspected 
by passers-by, who are always quick to 
notice these things and will pause to read 
them. If the information conveyed is of 
actual worth it will prove all the more 
desirable. One day you may call atten- 
tion to the fact that all food should be 
thoroughly masticated, that the teeth 
should be given exercise by permitting 
them to grind hard food, which will 
toughen the gums. The next day you 
may state the case of “stale” bread. The 
next you may tell the actual food value 
of bread. : People would like to know 
that one pound of bread, for instance, 
has approximately 1,200 calories to its 
credit, while a pound of potatoes has 
something like 380. All items should 
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give facts clearly and concisely, that can 
be grasped without undue effort but 
which will invite the person reading the 
item to think. For instance, there are 
alarmists who have sent forth the infor- 
mation that we are slowly but surely go- 
ing to the grave through our fancy for 
eating pastry. Until quite recently a 
pie was looked upon as a necessary and 
destructive evil, devoid of food value. 
Now it is generally accepted that the 
great American pie not only is a desir- 
able food item but that it has a special 
value, being rich in fats and moderately 
supplied with protein, enough to make it 
a well-balanced food. Truly the window 
of the neighborhood bakery can be made 
a means to getting information to the 
people in a manner that cannot better 
be contrived. People who would never 
stop to read a weighty article on the 
rules and regulations of health, written 
in a diffuse and hard-to-be-understood 
manner, would at once grasp the little 
hints that your daily bulletin would con- 
vey. 








Miller and Baker in Nursery Lore 


(Continued from page 1150.) 


“The royal slice of bread” is featured 
in a whimsical verse, “The King’s Break- 
fast,” in “When We Were Very Young.” 
Mr. Milne commences: 


“The King asked 

The Queen, and 

The Queen asked 

The Dairymaid: 

‘Could we have some butter for 
The Royal slice of bread?” 


John Greenleaf Whittier’s famous 
poem, “The Barefoot Boy,” contains this 
passage: 


“O for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread, 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy!” 


“Pretty Cow,’ by Jane Taylor, com- 
mences as follows: 


“Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread.” 


Similar is the beginning of “The Cow,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson: 


“The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart; 
She gives me cream with all her 
might, 
To eat with apple tart.” 


Charley and barley rhyme conveniently 
in this Mother Goose declaration: 


“Over the water, and over the sea, 
And over the water to Charley, 
I’ll have none of your nasty beef, 
Nor I’ll have none of your barley; 
But I'll have some of your very 
best flour, 
To make a white cake for Charley.” 


And Mother Goose has a_ nonsense 
rhyme on pies: 


“Tf all the world was apple pie, 
And all the sea was ink, 
And all the trees were bread and 
cheese, 
What should we have for drink?” 


Rhymes of Simple Simon, Jack Hor- 
ner and the four-and-twenty blackbirds 
baked in a pie are better known than 
these other Mother Goose melodies deal- 
ing with pies: 


“Punch and Judy fought for a pie, 
Punch gave Judy a knock in the eye.” 


* ” 


“An apple pie, when it looks nice, 
Would make one long to have a slice, 
But if the taste should prove so, too, 
I fear one slice would scarcely do. 

So to prevent my asking twice, 
Pray, mamma, cut a good large 


slice.” 
* * 


“Little King Boggin built a fine hall, 
Pie crust and pastry crust, that 
was the wall; 


The windows were made of black 
puddings and white, 

And slated with pancakes—you 
ne’er saw the like.” 


That well-known “Thanksgiving Day” 
poem by Lydia Maria Child ends hilari- 
ously: 


“Over the river and through the 
wood— 
Now Grandmother's cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie!” 


The Mother Goose tale of Good King 
Arthur who stole three pecks of barley 
meal to make a bag pudding is the best 
known, probably, in the pudding class. 


It has been used as the theme of a 
charming cover design for The North- 
western Miller, as have also the above 
mentioned “Hurrah for the pumpkin 
pie!’ and such familiar favorites as 
“Simple Simon,” “Sing a Song of Six- 
pence,” “Little Jack Horner,” and “Pat- 
a-cake, Pat-a-cake, Baker’s Man.” An- 
other pudding jingle beloved of the chil- 
dren is this: 


“Girls and boys, come out to play, 

The moon doth shine as bright as 
_ ee 

You find milk, and I'll find flour, 

And we'll have a pudding in half 
an hour.” 


This is undoubtedly one of Mother 
Goose’s briefest essays, in nine words: 


“Charley Nag 
Ate the pudding and left the bag.” 


To prove that toast, dumplings, buns, 
gingerbread and macaroni are not over- 
looked by old Mother Goose, let us quote 
the following brief rhymes: 


“Little Poll Parrot 
Sat in her garret 
Eating toast and tea; 
A little brown mouse 
Jumped into the house, 
And stole it all away.” 
* * 
“Pussy-cat ate the dumplings, the 
dumplings, 
Pussy-cat ate the dumplings. 
Mamma stood by, 
And cried, ‘Oh, fie! 
Why did you eat the dumplings?’ 
* * 
“Hot-cross Buns! Hot-cross Buns! 
One a penny, two a penny, Hot- 
cross Buns! 
Hot-cross Buns! Hot-cross Buns! 
If ye have no daughters, give them 
to your sons.” 
* * 


” 


“Smiling girls, rosy boys, 

Come and buy my little toys; 
Monkeys made of gingerbread, 
And sugar horses painted red.” 
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“*Tis the finest wheat that ever did grow! : 
% And it is for Alice’s supper, ho! ho!” % 
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% Far down in the valley the old mill stands, ¥ 
% And the miller is rubbing his dusty white hands; $ 
$ And these are the words of the miller’s lay, ¥ 
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% As he watches the millstones a-grinding away: 4 
$ “*Tis the finest flour that money can buy, ¥ 
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% And Maggie is kneading the soft white dough; % 
% And this is the song that she’s singing today, y 
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& While merry and busy she’s working away: % 
4 “*Tis the finest dough, by near or by far, $ 
4 And it is for Alice’s supper, ha! ha!” ; 
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X And now to the nursery comes Nannie at last, % 
¥ And what in her hand is she bringing so fast? % 
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“Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony; 

He stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it macaroni.” 


One of the most fanciful verses about 
cookies is that by Vachel Lindsay, in his 
book, “The Congo,” as follows: 


“The Moon’s the North Wind’s cooky, 

He bites it, day by day, 

Until there’s but a rim of scraps 

That crumble all away. 

The South Wind is a baker. 

He kneads clouds in his den, 

And bakes a crisp new moon, that 
greedy 

North... Wind. . . eats. 
again!” 


A quaint little verse in Mother Goose 
concerns the farmer: 


“Little cloud athwart the sky, 
What’s the news up there so high? 
Master wants to cut his grain, 

Can you tell how soon ’twill rain?” 


The most celebrated Mother Goose 
rhyme about millers, of course, is that 
about the jolly miller who lived on the 
river Dee, with his song, “I care for 
nobody—no! not I, since nobody cares 
for me.” The “since” is now generally 
read “if,” as may be seen from a cover 
design of ‘The Northwestern Miller by 
R. Caton Woodville, and from the ver 
sion that is carved upon one of the walls 
of The Northwestern Miller’s club room. 
We have, also, this set of couplets: 


“The miller he grinds his corn, his 
corn; 

The miller he grinds his corn, his 
corn; 

The Little Boy Blue comes wind- 
ing his horn, 

With a hop, step, and a jump.” 


Puddings and pies, breads and dump- 
lings were such important and useful 
products in old-time everyday life that 
Mother Goose takes liberties with them, 
mentioning them with insoucianece when- 
ever she needs a jingle. We may read: 


“Georgie Porgie, pudding and pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them ery.” 
” * 


“Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son 


John, 
He went to bed with his stockings 
on.” 


* * 
“Eggs, butter, bread, 
Stick, stock, stone dead! 
Stick him up, stick him down, 
Stick him in the old man’s crown!” 


Bread, whether buttered or toasted 
or served with milk, is lauded many 
times in “The Children’s Book of Food 
Verses,” by Winifred Stuart Gibbs (M. 
Barrows & Co., Boston). This charm- 
ing book has 51 songs, all of them illus- 
trated, about the various health foods 
of childhood. “The Breakfast Song,” for 
instance, begins: 

“I know foods that 

Make breakfast right, 

So I can skip 

From morn till night. 


“Fruit juices golden, 
Cereal and cream, 
Bread toasted crisply, 

Light as a dream.” 


Rhymes entitled “Friends of the Chil- 
dren” begin: 


“When school and play are over 
and done, 

I think of the kind folk, one by 
one, 

Who help little children from sun 
to sun. 


“IT think of the farmer who raises 
wheat 

For good little boys and girls to 
eat, 

In bread, all crusty and brown 
and sweet.” 


Many a baker has made capital of the 
wealth of nursery lore, modern as well 
as classical, that lies ready at his hand. 
Others have only to realize the possibili- 
ties in this field. Speaking in nursery 
rhymes, they will be speaking in the in- 
timate language of childhood; and there 
is no more certain road to patronage and 
profit. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 











Alabama 

W. F. Holder and L. B. Bene have 
opened a bakery at Luverne. 

Gordon Smith, Mobile, has purchased 
the Yuille Bakery Building on Govern- 
ment Street for $40,000, and will con- 
tinue the bakery after taking possession 
on Nov. 1. 

Arizona 

Frank Walters has purchased the Ari- 
zona Baking Co. business, Bisbee, from 
H. D. Madison. 

Raymond Gill, of Stonecypher’s Bak- 
ery, Tucson, accompanied by Mrs. Gill, 
is taking a motor vacation in California. 

The Vance Bros. Baking Co. has com- 
pleted installation of automatic machin- 
ery and other equipment in its bakery at 
Globe. 

Carl Puhl has purchased the City Bak- 
ery, Tucson, from Mrs. Margaret J. Mil- 
tenberg, and will consolidate the business 
with that of the Perfection Baking Co. 

John Eichnauer has opened for busi- 
ness as the Yuma (Ariz.) Feed and Seed 
Store. 


Arkansas 

J. T. Pennington has purchased the 
Perfection Bakery, Huntsville, from H. 
B. Sherman. 

The Colonial Baking Co.’s plant, 210 
North Cross Street, Little Rock, will be 
enlarged. 

E. A. Willits and H. M. Landrum have 
opened the Bon Ton Bakery, Osceola. 

H. W. Eckhardt, Federal Bakery, Fort 
Smith, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

The England (Ark.) Bakery has 
closed. 

California 

S. G. Kirkby has purchased Fredricks’ 
Bakery, Redwood City, from Fred 
Schlereth, and renamed it the Electric 
Bakery. 

Armstrong’s Bakery, Los Angeles, will 
build a $20,000 plant. 

The Sunshine Baking Co., 2603 Kern, 
Fresno, will build a three-story steel and 
concrete bakery at R and Meno streets, 
75x150, to cost $150,000. Construction 
work will commence in the fall. The 
officers of the company are Edward Mor- 
ris president and general manager, and 
J. Goldie secretary-treasurer. 

George Wilson has opened his new 
bakery at Klamath. 

A. Swenczisky has purchased the build- 
ing occupied by his business, the La 
Habra (Cal.) Bakery. 

The Rollins Bakery, 1820 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, Los Angeles, has opened 
for business. 

Peters & Peters, Petaluma, have 
opened a flour and feed department in 
connection with their grocery at 218 
Main Street. 

D. W. Schofield has opened the Dinuba 
(Cal.) Feed and Seed Store. 

The Montebello (Cal.) Feed & Fuel 
Co. has discontinued the handling of feed. 

Scharle & Sons have purchased the 
Newport Bakery, Newport Beach, from 
Nels Peterson. 

Paul Vassilakis has withdrawn as 
partner in the Eagle Bakery, 344 West 
Jefferson Street, Stockton. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Roseville, 
will enlarge its plant and add more ma- 
chinery. 

E. Egenberger has purchased the bak- 
ery of Carl Lemke, Calistoga. 

The Cash & Carry Feed Store, Vaca- 
ville, has been sold to M. Caballero. 

C. O. Camp has purchased the bakery 
of J. P. and H. L. Cowen, 631 East 
Main, Stockton. 

The Union Feed Co., Inc., 685 Higuera, 
San Luis Obispo, has been purchased by 
E. H. Atkinson. 

J. M. Santos has purchased the Twen- 
ty-third Avenue Quality Bakery, Oak- 
land, from J. Santos and J. Gouveia. 

Jean Rambaud has sold the French 
Baking Co., 503 East Nineteenth, Bak- 
ersfield, to H. Cierly and Frank Welsh. 

E. L. Evans has purchased the Sunset 
Bakery, Taft, from J. L. Ashton. 

H. Mueller has sold the Castro Bak- 
ery, 531 Castro, San Francisco, to Au- 
gust Lithwin and Victor Waegell. 


D. W. Schofield has opened a feed 
store at 120 South K, Dinuba. 

Fred and Harry E. Motzer have pur- 
chased the interest of Ferdinand Erpf 
in Eppler’s Bakery, 886 Geary Street, 
San Francisco. 

Henry Schlosser, pioneer feed dealer 
of San Rafael, died recently. 

M. Metz has opened a bakery at 1711 
Haight Street, San Francisco. 

Leo Miedler has opened a bakery in 
San Carlos. 

William Baker will erect a new bak- 
ing plant at Ojai to which he will move 
the Ojai Bakery. 

The Franco-American Baking Co., 426 
College Street, Los Angeles, has added 
a Baker-Perkins 90-foot traveling oven. 

The Four S. Baking Co., 1119 West 
Twenty-fifth Street, Los Angeles, is 
erecting a one-story brick building on 
Lake Street, between Rich and Blimp 
streets, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy in August. Among other equip- 
ment to be installed is a 70-foot Baker- 
Perkins traveling oven. 

E. Morris, president of the Sunshine 
Baking Co., Fresno, has announced plans 
for the construction of a $150,000 bakery 
plant at Mono and R streets. 

A. E. Costa has purchased a one third 
interest in the California Bakery, 115 
East Pine Street, Lodi, from F. Farrari. 

Frank Mareno has opened a feed store 
at 118 Main, Woodland. 

Angelo and Zelmira Ciocchi have sold 
the Imperial Bakery & Grocery, 1082 
Ninety-eighth Avenue, Oakland, to S. 
Rocchia and S. Martina. 

O. F. Alvison has opened a bakery at 
3023 San Pablo, Oakland. 

Armstrong’s Bakery, 1126 Vernon 
Avenue, Los Angeles, will erect a mod- 
ernly equipped plant at Seventy-seventh 
Street and Vernon Avenue. 

Harry J. Meyer, 658 Main, Hayward, 
has styled his feed business the Meyer 
Grain Co, 

Colorado 

J. F. Basford has reopened the Big- 
ham Bakery, Glenwood Springs. 

Montgomery Beamon has purchased 
the Holly (Colo.) Bakery from Harry 
McGown and Vaugh Swafford. 


Connecticut 

Santa Grassa, baker, Bridgeport, has 
been granted a discharge from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

J. Edwin Johnson has repurchased the 
bakery of Frank Jojoe, 266 Main Street, 
Danbury, sold by him to Mr. Jojoe two 
years ago. 

Jay C. Thompson has opened an Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop in Middletown. 


Florida 

Officials of the Southern Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., advise that the plant of the 
Seybold Baking Co., Miami, one of the 
chain of southern plants, was completed 
and formally opened to the public re- 
cently. With the completion of this 
plant and the new bakeries at Tampa 
and Daytona Beach, the Southern Bak- 
ing Co. now has all of its units in the 
Florida territory in operation, having 
made an investment in that state the 
past two years of several million dollars 
in bakery plant construction. 

Georgia 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Baking Co. is erect- 
ing a bakery, the building to cost about 
$40,000, and macninery and equipment 
$35,000. The plant is an addition to the 
present bakery at 167-169 Bailey Street, 
and will be two stories in height. 


Idaho 
A. C. Spengler, of the Lewiston 
(Idaho) Bakery, is installing a loaf 
molder. 
Illinois 
Armstrong & Sons have purchased the 
Carr & Spencer feed yard, Marseilles. 
Carter’s Bakery, Mendota, has been 
opened. 
J. Mercheff, Granite City, recently 
opened a bakery. 
The bakery of William J. McKenna, 
East St. Louis, has been closed. 


E. Heilig’s bakery, Edgemont, has 
closed. 

L. La Motté, East St. Louis, has 
moved his bakery from 504 Collinsville 
Avenue to 601 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

C. B. Farrow has bought Jeremias’ 
Bakery, Thirteenth and St. Clair ave- 
nues, East St. Louis. 

J. Schoeffmann has moved his bakery 
from 1306 Missouri Avenue, East St. 
Louis, to 504 Collinsville Avenue. 

The H. W. Conrad Bakery, Momence, 
is erecting an addition and office build- 
ing. 

Ellis Gardner will open a bakery at 
920 East Sixty-third Street, Chicago. 

Elmer Hanson has purchased the Old 
Home Bakery, 84 Galena Boulevard, 
Aurora, formerly the Fisher’s Wholesale 
Bakery. 

Indiana 

A. F. Shallberg has opened a bakery 
at 528 Broadway, Gary. 

Hugh Dillon has built an addition and 
added new machinery to the Sanitary 
Bakery, Martinsville. 


lowa 

F. H. Jobes, of Simons & Jobes, whole- 
sale grocers, Atlantic, is dead. 

E. A. Miller has purchased the bakery 
of Ivan Ivarson, 3003 Harrison Street, 
Davenport. 

The Tanvilac Feed Co., Des Moines, 
will install a $10,000 plant at Maxwell 
for grinding and mixing feeds. 

Wilbur Bell has leased a large ware- 
house at Fayette, and will do a feed 
grinding and selling business. 

The Tolerton & Warfield Co., Sioux 
City, wholesale grocer, has opened two 
retail chain stores at Sioux Falls, S. D. 
The concern has 26 stores in Sioux City. 

N. S. Hutchison has opened the Ideal 
Bakery, 710 Des Moines Street, Web- 
ster City. 

Jay Butler has purchased a bakery at 
Boone. 

F. W. Taylor and F. E. Ferry have 
purchased the Blue Ribbon Bakery, 
Estherville, from Mrs. Frances De Loss. 

The C. C. Prouty Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, Des Moines, will erect a two-story 
warehouse at 102 Second Street, to cost 
$25,000. 

C. J. Carry will erect a feed mill ad- 
jacent the feed store of W. O. Nichols, 
Fayette. 

Kansas 

Faye Harmon has purchased the bak- 
ery of Frank Bishop, Dighton. 

Fred and Dave Greenmeyer have pur- 
chased the Kreme Krust Bakery, Her- 
ington, and will open in a new location. 

Albert Griffith has purchased the bak- 
ery of W. A. Imel, 622 North Main 











Peter R. Nugent, Savannah, Ga., Newly- 
Elected President of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association 


Street, Newton. The latter will continue 
to operate his bakery at Fairbury, Neb. 

J. B. Peterson has opened a feed and 
seed store at Olathe. 

Hymes & Gaddis have opened the Ot- 
tawa (Kansas) Bakery. 

F. A. Guy has purchased a bakery at 
Republic. 

Oscar Meeks has opened a cream sta- 
tion and feed store at Wathena. 

The bakery of R. L. Hinchman, Sey- 
erance, was burned, and will not be re- 
built. 

Kentucky 

Harry Edwards has opened a bakery 

at Mount Olivet. 


Louisiana 


Mrs. Maurer’s Bakery, Shreveport, has 
installed a high-speed dough mixer. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Inc., 
Shreveport, has been incorporated for 
$21,000. 

Massachusetts 

Bids will be opened June 22 for a 
bakeshop to be built at the Taunton 
(Mass.) State Hospital, Department of 
Mental Diseases. Kendall, Taylor & 
Co., 142 Berkley Street, Boston, are the 
architects, where plans may be secured. 

The Metropolitan Baking Co., Inc., 
Watertown, has been organized with a 
capital of $30,000. Napoleon Barmakin 
is president, and Mihran Barmakin 
vice president. 


Michigan 


The Sommers Baking Co. has opened 
at 210 North Front Street, Niles, in the 
former location of the Niles Baking Co. 

The Food City Bakery, West Hall 
Street, Battle Creek, has opened in its 
new building. 

Joseph Thurner has moved his bakery 
from Laurium to Red Jacket, where he 
has opened a pastry shop. 

The Koechel Wholesale Bakery, 404 
East Chicago Street, Sturgis, has been 
sold to L. F. Loetz, the holder of a chat- 
tel mortgage thereon, but he will not 
operate it. 

Minnesota 

J. H. Frink has sold his bakery at 
Cherokee, Iowa, and purchased another 
at Alexandria, Minn. 

Arthur Marotte has purchased the 
bakery and building of T. E. Clydesdale, 
Crookston. 

Edward Milady has opened a bakery 
at 710 Forty-second Avenue North, Min- 
neapolis. 

The Skugland Bakery has opened at 
3011 East Lake Street, Minneapolis. 

The Washington Baking Co. has _be- 
gun business at 2900 Washington Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis. 

Charles Franson has opened a_bake- 
shop at 1731 East Fifth Street, Duluth. 

Wobig & Weich have succeeded to Da- 
bruck’s Bakery, Red Wing. 

The O’Donnell Bakery has opened at 
Mound. 

Mississippi 

J. L. Saxon is overhauling and en- 
larging the Commercial Steam Bakery, 
Picayune. ; 

Missouri 

W. L. Barron has opened a flour and 
feed store at Aurora, to be known as 
the Aurora Flour & Feed Co. T. J. Mc- 
Kinley is manager. 

George Erickson has opened a bakery 
at Liberty. 

The Wielpuetz Baking Co., Cape Girar- 
deau, has purchased the plant of the 
Keeps-Fresh Bakery, Caruthersville, and 
will operate it as a wholesale and retail 
bakery. 

The following new bakeries have re- 
cently been opened: F. Schandler, 1314 
North Ninth Street, St. Louis; Louis 
Berkin, 1444 Blackstone Street, St. 
Louis; G. Dreyer, 1900 Sydney Street, 
St. Louis; J. Batteiger, Vandeventer and 
Garfield avenues, St. Louis; J. Stengel, 
Winnebago and Ohio streets, St. Louis; 
H. Daiber, Lansdowne and South Kings- 
highway, St. Louis. 

The following bakeries have gone out 
of business: Mrs. C. W. Almus, Clara 
and Easton avenues, St. Louis; F. 
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Schandler, 1314 North Ninth Street, St. 
Louis; Conrad’s Bakery, 653 Big Bend 
Road, St. Louis; J. S. Stiles, 917 Hamil- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis; C. Klekamp, 4229 
Fair Avenue, St. Louis; John Gaal, Win- 
nebago and Ohio, St. Louis; F. Wette- 
roth, 1818 North Taylor Avenue, St. 
Louis; T, Cain, 704 North Seventh Street, 
St. Louis; J. Tomasso, Helen and Mul- 
lanphy avenues, St. Louis. 

George P. Kittle has purchased Bur- 
kard’s Bakery, St. Louis and Vandeven- 
ter avenues, St. Louis. 

R. T. Hicks, 4108 McPherson Avenue, 
St. Louis, has bought R. Russell’s bak- 
ery. 

J. Ross has sold his bakery at 937 
Goodfellow Avenue, St. Louis, to H. 
Heidland. 

M. Sonnecker has_ purchased the 
George Barnhold bakery at 5897 Delmar 
Boulevard, St. Louis. 

J. Burkhardt has bought the M. 
Skvarro bakery, 2000 Sidney Street, St. 
Louis. 

A. Schaub has sold his bakery, 2220 
North Eleventh Street, St. Louis, to 
Rudolph Schmidt. 

J. Taubman has sold his bakery at 
5615 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, to Max 
Pratzel. 

Steve Drachnik, 1016 Cass Avenue, St. 
Louis, has bought the Johanningsmeyer 
shop. 

The name of the Fasula-Vitali Co., 
1130 North Eighth Street, St. Louis, has 
been changed to Fasula & Amato. 

James Frazee has purchased the M. 
Sonnecker Bakery, 4301 Arco Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

C. Sanner has bought the Quincy Bak- 
ery, 6927 Gravois Road, St. Louis. 

F. Hoh has bought the A. Hemberger 
bakery, 4068 Juniata Street, St. Louis. 

J. Jost, formerly engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 5008 South Kingshigh- 
way, St. Louis, is now located at 3767 
Meramec Street. 

George Erickson has opened a bakery 
at Liberty. 

Otto and William Flesch have pur- 
chased the Sanitary Bakery, Warrenton, 
from August Vogt. 

P. Rudolph has sold his bakery, 4105 
Russell Avenue, St. Louis, to William 
Voege. 

Montana 

William G. Schustrom has rebuilt and 
re-equipped the Ideal Bakery, Livings- 
ton, enlarging its capacity. 

Formal opening of the enlarged Eddy 
Bakery, Great Falls, was held on June 
11. J. E. O'Connell, Helena, Mont., man- 
ager of the company, was in charge. 
There are Eddy bakeries at Butte, Mis- 
soula and Lewistown, Mont., in addition 
to plants at Great Falls and Helena. 

Home Bakery No. 2 has opened at 
2904 Minnesota Avenue, Billings. 

Mrs. Martha Boutilier will open a bak- 
ery at Kevin. 

Nebraska 

The Debus Baking Co., Hastings, has 
closed its plant at Kearney, but operates 
a distributing station there for goods 
baked at Hastings. 

E. F. Nuss has added more equipment 
to the Sanitary Bakery, Sutton. 

The C. & R. Bakery, 386 North Elm 
Street, Grand Island, has: discontinued 
business. 

H. A. Smith has opened a bakery at 
Sterling. 

New Mexico 

Gust Wehmhoner has purchased the 
building at 202 South Silver Street, 
Deming, to which he will move his bak- 
ery. 

New York 

George Graton has purchased the in- 
terest of C. A. Towle in the Ideal Bak- 
ery, Malone, the firm name _ being 
changed to Dumas & Graton. 

Howard Blakely has opened a bakery 
and lunchroom on Main Street, Perry. 

The Federal Bakery, 33 East Main 
Street, Amsterdam, has reopened after 
remodeling. 

The Regal Bakery & Restaurant Co., 
Inec., 1 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

The Clinton (N. Y.) Feed Mill has 
been sold by William J. Chaney to W. 
H. Morse & Son. 

The Kleiner Baking Co., Long Beach, 
has been incorporated for $10,000. 

The Colman Lumber Co., Pawling, has 
discontinued its feed business, selling its 
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AMES E. MORTON, who succeeds 

Fred D. Pfening as secretary of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, has had wide 
experience in association work. As sec- 
retary of the Lima (Ohio) Chamber of 
Commerce he did commendable organi- 
zation work. He was formerly assistant 
director of the Ohio State Council of 
Retail Merchants. 








stock to F. E. Cole & Son, who will carry 
on the business. 

Bruce Rushmore has purchased the 
Eldora Bakery, East Elm Street, Penn 
Yan, from Harry Morgan. 

The Surprise Bakery and Dairy Res- 
taurant, 34 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York, is bankrupt; liabilities, $12,- 
637; assets, $150. 

Eugene Nesbitt has opened a bakery 
at Riverhead. 

The Jacobs Baking Co., 371 Neptune 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has opened for busi- 
ness. 

North Carolina 

L. M. Cearley is installing new equip- 
ment in the Murphy (N. C.) Bakery re- 
cently purchased by him. 

Fire recently destroyed a building at 
Plymouth, N. C., occupied by a number 
of concerns, one of which was the Has- 
sell Bros. Bakery Co. 


North Dakota 

J. E, Salting has purchased the Duffy 
Feed Mill, Jamestown. 

Mrs. L. R. Pierce has opened a bak- 
ery at Bowman. 

The Golden Maid Bakery has opened 
at Fargo. 

Ohio 

Ralph O. Harding has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Earl Viers, in the 
bakery at Swanton. 

The plant of the Bixler Baking Co., 
Youngstown, will be remodeled and 
equipment will be installed, E. D. Kaul- 
back, president, has announced. The im- 
provements will cost $60,000. An ad- 
joining site with a 100-foot frontage has 
been purchased, and a $50,000 building 
will be erected shortly by the Bixler 
company. 

Oklahoma 

J. F. Mewhiney has opened a bakery 
at Guymon. 

V. J. Roberts has 
Okeene (Okla.) Bakery 
Long. 

F. H. Kraft, Oklahoma City, an- 
nounces the opening of his new bakery, 
to be known as Kraft’s Bakery. 

A. C. Lacy, Chickasha, has moved his 
bakery to 424 Chickasha Avenue. 

The G. R. Smith Bake Shop has been 
opened at 440 West Broadway, Mus- 
kogee. 


purchased the 
from J. W. 


Oregon 

The equipment of the Aloha (Oregon) 
Bakery has been moved to Hillsboro. 
J. H. Maxfield is proprietor. 

The Stevens Bakery, Portland, has 
moved to its new plant at 325 North 
Sixteenth Street. 

The style of Old System Milling Co., 
Portland, has been adopted by Albert 
Wilcke and Jacob Bartholoma. 

H. Gordin, Portland baker, has adopt- 


ed the name of Gordin’s Bakery, and 
has bought the fixtures of the. Palace 
Electric Bakery. 


Pennsylvania 

Mrs. W. E. Garrett has opened a Home 
Bakery at Denver. 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Baking Co. 
has been sold to Letterman Bros., who 
also operate a plant at Bloomsburg. 

The Popular Bakery has opened at 
Tenth and Parrish streets, Philadelphia. 

Louis J. Dudt, Carrick, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh, will erect a building to house 
his bakery and an apartment dwelling. 
The improvements will cost $65,000. The 
bakery will be located on Brownsville 
Road, immediately opposite the present 
Dudt bakery. 

O. I. M. Houck will build a bakery at 
Centennial Avenue and West Walnut 
Street, Hanover. 

The Letterman Baking Co., Blooms- 
burg, has purchased the business of the 
Williamsport Baking Co., 530 Lycoming 
Street, Williamsport, and will operate 
the plant in connection with the one at 
Bloomsburg. 

Rhode Island 

The New England Bakery will erect 
a plant at Dartmouth and Geneva 
streets, Pawtucket, to cost $500,000. 


South Carolina 
John Nance has purchased the Bake 
Rite Bakery, Newberry, from Nat Gist. 
The National Bread Co., a subsidiary 
of the National Biscuit Co., has ac- 
quired the plant of the Puckhaber Bak- 
ing Co., Charleston. 


Tennessee 

Charles R. Roberts, for several years 
identified with the bakery business at 
Knoxville, has completed plans for the 
new bakery he plans to construct in that 
city this summer. 

H. B. Sperry has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at 1639-41 Union Ave- 
nue, Memphis. 

Texas 

The Hummel Bakery, New Braunfels, 
Texas, has been sold to A. C. Plumeyer. 

The South Texas Seed Co., Corpus 
Christi, with $3,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by William Gerhardt, 
John B. Hardwicke and A. F. Hard- 
wicke. 

A general feed store that will serve 
both the retail and wholesale trade is 
soon to be opened at Albany, by the 
Sweetwater Cotton Oil Co. 

The City Bakery, New Braunfels, is 
being remodeled. 

The Rayford Grain & Commission Co., 
Fort Worth, capital stock $10,000, has 
been incorporated by J. T. Rayford, J. 
L. Dial and M. D. Scrugg. 

Schepps Bakery, Dallas, has purchased 
the Piggly Wiggly Bakery at Wichita 
Falls, and will immediately spend $30,- 
000 remodeling the plant. Clarence 
Haupt, Dallas, will be manager of the 
new plant. 

A building permit for a $100,000 plant 
has been issued, at Wichita Falls, to the 
Nafziger Baking Co. 

The Southern Baking Co., 1512 Lavaca, 
Austin, will build a one-story addition 
to cost $100,000, 

J. C. and S. H. Wester have pur- 
chased the bakery of E. E. Boothe, 
Floydada. They will operate it as the 
Wester Quality Bakery. 

A baking plant, representing an in- 
vestment of $300,000, has been completed 
for the Fehr Baking Co., San Antonio. 
The firm has increased its capital stock 
to $350,000. 

H. Wehrman, Majestic Bakery, Steph- 
enville, has purchased the Empire Build- 
ing in that city, and will move his bak- 
ery to it. 

The Nafziger Baking Co. will erect a 
bakery at 1513 South Marsh, Wichita 
Falls, to cost $100,000. 

The National Bread Co., a subsidiary 
of the National Biscuit Co., has pur- 
chased two Texas bakeries, the Dittman 
Baking Co., Houston, and the Steffler 
Baking Co., San Antonio. 

The Southern Baking Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., operating a chain of several plants 
in the South, has announced the award- 
ing of contracts by the Austin branch 
for an addition to the company’s plant in 
that city, to be erected at a cost of ap- 
proximately $100,000, including ovens 
and equipment. 
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The Hansen Bakery, Freeport, has in- 
stituted a house to house delivery service. 

Herman Hummel, 800 San Antonio 
Street, New Braunfels, has sold his bak- 
ery to A. C. Plumeyer. 

G. W. Elliott has opened a bakery at 
Big Spring. 

Utah 

The American Lady Baking Co. will 
erect a $42,000 plant at 1864-70 South 
State Street, Salt Lake City. ° 

The Utah Wholesale Grocery Co., Og- 
den, has purchased the business and 
building of the Ogden Wholesale Grocery 
Co. W. O. McKenzie has been appoint- 
ed manager. 

Herman Kratzer, for many years fore- 
man of the Royal Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, has purchased an interest in the 
Uffens Bakery. 

George Mueller, manager of the Royal 
Baking Co., Salt Lake City, will make 
an extended European trip in the fall. 

The Fisher Bros. Bakery, Salt Lake 
City, will erect a plant at 1840 State 
Street. A large electric traveling oven 
will be installed, together with a com- 
plete bakery unit of automatic machin- 
ery. 

Virginia 

C. C. Hall has opened his bakery at 

1015 High Street, Portsmouth. 


Washington 

Lloyd Gehman, manager of the Rainier 
Electric Bake Oven & Equipment Co., 
Seattle, has become manager of the bak- 
ery department for Manning, Inc., which 
has market stores in numerous cities on 
the Pacific Coast, and will establish bak- 
eries in the larger centers to supply its 
stores. It recently acquired the Fischer 
Bakery, Bellingham, from George Fisch- 
er, who has joined the organization and 
will have charge of production. 

William Baldman, Sr., of Baldman & 
Sons, bakers, Walla Walla, died re- 
cently. 

Robert Gillies and Claude R. Hart 
have established a bakery at Long Beach. 

E. J. Craig has increased the floor 
space and added more machinery to the 
Public Market Bakery, 1111 Commerce 
Avenue, Longview. 

G. Esterle has purchased the bakery of 
Freyman & Son, Renton. 

D. G. Raley has purchased Joseph 
Brunner’s Electric Bakery, South Ta- 
coma. 

The Sugar Bowl Bakery, Sunnyside, 
was damaged by fire. 

Walla Walla bakers have asked the 
city commissioners for protection against 
bakers who ship their products in from 
near-by cities. It is claimed that the 
outsiders flood the market with bread, 
and pay no license, but local bakers are 
compelled to. 

The Cascade Feed Co., Snohomish, has 
been sold to the Fox River Butter Co. 

The Puritan Bakery, Seattle, has been 
sold to R. D. Airhart. 

The Kitsap Bakery, Port Orchard, has 
been sold by G. E. Lindquist to H. 
Bauer. 

West Virginia 

Huff Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Sistersville. 

Wisconsin 

Joseph F. Poole has purchased the 
building in which his Sanitary Bakery, 
Antigo, is located. He will install $3,000 
worth of new equipment. 

Michael Holly, of Durand, has opened 
a bakery at Brodhead. 

The Natucha Bakery, Clintonville, soon 
will be in its new building. 

E. F. Lindew has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, William Clausnitzer, 
in the flour and feed business of E. F. 
Lindew & Co., Medford. 

S. Schaumburger has opened the Sixth 
Street Bakery and Grocery, 2106 Sixth 
Street, Wausau. 

Bayard Wallace and Arnold L. Thorn- 
ton have opened the Blue Bird Bakery, 
1813 Monroe Street, Madison. 

Arnold L. Thornton and Bayard Wal- 
lace have opened the Blue Bird Bakery, 
1813 Monroe Street, Madison. 

Frank Bros. have purchased the Fox 
Lake (Wis.) Mills from W. J. Cochrane. 

Edmund Reyher has purchased the 
bakery at 213 Eighth Avenue, Wauwa- 
tosa, and will build an addition. 

John Schneckenberg and Edward 
Wendt have opened the Quality Bakery, 
108 Huron Street, Berlin. 
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SCOTCH FARMERS URGE 
FLOUR IMPORT DUTY 


Increasing Rate Is Suggested by Scottish 
Chamber of Agriculture—Fallacies of 
Scheme Pointed Out 


Guiascow, Scotnanp.—While the Irish 
Free State is discussing the question of 
imposing a duty on flour imports, farm- 
ers of England and Scotland are flirting 
with several variants of protection for 
agriculture. 

In England the campaign has_ been 
focused in a motion by Sir George 
Courthope, M. P., at the Council of 
Agriculture. He is chairman of a com- 
mittee of agricultural members of Par- 
liament, numbering about 200, and when 
his action in tabling this motion was an- 
nounced it was believed that he might 
take the same course in the house of 
commons, in which case the government 
would be faced with a first class political 
crisis. However, Sir George has no de- 
sire to embarrass the government. He 
simply tabled the motion as an_indi- 
vidual member of the council of agri- 
culture, and the minister, Walter Guiness, 
who attended, made it clear that he had 
consulted his colleagues in the cabinet, 
who were emphatic upon the point that 
they could not encourage the farmers to 
expect them to place any duties on food. 
Thus the attempt to get agriculture as- 
sisted by means of the safeguarding of 
industries act has apparently been 
nipped in the bud. 

The day before the Council of Agricul- 
ture met in London there was a debate 
on the same subject at a meeting of the 
directors of the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture, Edinburgh, one of two na- 
tional organizations in Scotland which 
claim to speak for the farmers. The 
other, the larger, is the Farmers’ Union, 
which not long ago rejected a proposal 
for fathering a protectionist policy. By 
fifteen votes to three the directors of the 
Scottish Chamber “approved generally” 
of a program which is to be discussed 
at a conference of members this month. 
This program recognizes that wheat 
plays a small part in Scottish agricul- 
ture. It thus leaves wheat alone, but it 
asks the government to impose a duty 
(with dominion preference) on imported 
barley, oats and potatoes, and also on 
pig products and milk preparations, or, 
alternatively, that the imports of these 
articles be restricted in order that the 
home farmer should be able to earn 
prices that will make production profit- 
able. 

IMPORTED FLOUR DUTY 

One paragraph is as follows: 

“We also suggest that a duty should be 
imposed on imported flour—the duty to 
be at an increasing rate, rising to its 
maximum in, say, five years, to give mill- 
ers time to extend their mills. This 
change would not necessarily mean a 
rise in the cost of flour, but it would 
mean the provision of more and cheaper 
wheat offals for cattle and pig feeding, 
and also more employment in milling. 
The agricultural industry would not di- 
rectly benefit from this increase in em- 
ployment, but it would do so indirectly.” 

In the case of the proposed duty on 
oats and barley there is a suggested do- 
minions preference, but no such distinc- 
tion in respect to the proposed flour 
duty. It does not occur to these farm- 
ers that Canada and Australia may con- 
sider their milling industries as integral 
parts of their internal economic develop- 
ment, and that any such fiscal policy 
would obviously hamper them in these as- 
pirations. 


The Return to Open Trading in Norway 
Osto, Norway.—The vote on the removal of the government monopoly 
for the purchase of grain and flour in Norway was exceedingly close, and the 
decision for the return to free and open trading was brought about by the 


casting vote of the president of the Storthing. 


During the debates the radi- 


cals emphasized their express intention of re-establishing the grain monopoly 
if they succeed in securing a majority at the general elections in the fall. 

With regard to the duties that have been imposed, it is understood that 
the original ones proposed, 80c per 100 kilos on wheat and $1.60 on flour, were 
unfavorable to flour importers, but that the difference between the duties on 
wheat and flour would not have had a prohibitive effect on importation of 


the latter. 


Nevertheless, the change to 88c on wheat and $1.54 on flour is a 


distinct advantage to flour importers and they undoubtedly are well pleased 
at the change, although some of them had hoped that the concession would 


have been larger. 


The present margin will enable them to bring flour for- 


ward as heretofore in competition with Norwegian mills, and give them a 


fair profit. 


In the meantime, direct connections between European and over-sea mills 
and grain exporters with Norwegian flour and grain importers and mills can 


now be established. 


They are expecting the arrival of the first shipments of 


grain and flour for private account at the beginning of July. 








The Glasgow Herald comments thus 
upon the farmers’ demands: 

“It is quite clear that the chamber has 
left out wheat in the hope of being able 
to escape the criticism that the people’s 
bread is endangered in cost by its pro- 
gram. But such a plea is rendered fool- 
ish by the further demand that a duty 
should be imposed upon imported flour. 
The general fiscal issue as it applies to 
agriculture ought to have been strong 
enough meat for the chamber’s leaders. 
In dragging flour into the controversy 
they have made a false step. Whereas 
imported flour in England represents 
probably only 8 per cent of the bread- 
stuff requirements, in Scotland the pro- 
portion of imported flour and imported 
wheat is about 50-50. 

“Though dominions preference is in- 
tended in the case of the proposed tariff 
on barley, oats and potatoes, there is 
no mention of such a preference in the 
chamber’s policy as it affects flour. The 
chamber’s own figures show that of the 
total importation of flour in 1926, valued 
at £8,805,908, no less than £5,769,238 
came from our own dominions (Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand). Thus a 
big imperial question, affecting the eco- 
nomic development of wheat growing in 
these countries, is at stake. 

“Apart from this consideration, how- 
ever, it does not appear to be within 
the knowledge of the chamber’s leaders 
that imported flour may be a not neg- 
ligible factor in providing a cheap loaf 
to the British consumer. Millers’ reve- 
nue is derived from offals as well as 
from flour, and when a good price is 
available for offals, flour may be offered 
cheaper. This fact explains why Aus- 
tralian flour is not infrequently sold in 
our markets below the parity of Aus- 
tralian wheat, because the Australian 
miller has a profitable market for offals 
in New Zealand. Put a duty on import- 
ed flour and you disturb a balance of 
trading which is usually in favor of the 
British consumer. We stress this point 
to show the dangerous ground upon 
which farmers are being asked to tread.” 

Even if our Scottish millers were given 
five years to extend their plants in order 
to capture some of the flour trade that 
is at present enjoyed by over-sea mill- 
ers, they would never get a chance from 
their English competitors. If imported 
flour was to be kept out of Scotland by 
a tariff, English mills would easily ar- 
rive first to fill the gap in Scottish flour 
supplies. 

GEORGE E. HINCKE IN GERMANY 

Lonvnon, Ene.—George E. Hincke, 
president of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, is at present in Ber- 





lin. Before proceeding there he spent a 
week in Hamburg looking after his firm’s 
interests and combining business with 
pleasure. He has now been about a 
week in Berlin and writes that he soon 
will move on to some other point. He is 
accompanied by his wife, and is planning 
to make an extensive tour of Europe. 





SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 

Be.rastr, IreLaANp.—Shipments of for- 
eign flour to Belfast for the two weeks 
ending May 21 were 3,000 sacks, making 
the total since Aug. 1, 204,000. Ship- 
ments to Dublin for the same two weeks 
were 1,000 sacks, the total since Aug. 1 
being 184,000. 








A Cathedral in Sugar 
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LACKBURN, one of the large indus- 

trial towns in Lancashire, Eng., re- 
cently enthroned its first bishop. Near 
to the church which has been chosen as 
the cathedral of the new diocese is a 
large baker's and confectioner’s shop, 
owned by the firm of William Tattersall 
& Sons, Ltd., and in the window of this 
shop on the day of the enthronement was 
a model in sugar of the cathedral, the 
work of T. F. Carter, a specialist in or- 
namental sugar work and a teacher of 
icing and piping, at 54 King Street, Black- 
burn. It attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, for it was of excellent craftsmanship 
and complete to the minutest detail, even 
to the Union Jack which floated above 
the tower. The model was illuminated 
inside with electric fairy lights, which 
gave it a very realistic appearance, 
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BREADSTUFFS MEETING 
AT PRAGUE SCHEDULED 


International Conference Will Be Held in 
September in Czechoslovak Metropolis 
Under Auspices of Government 


The International Conference on Flour 
and Bread Manufacture, postponed last 
year on account of technical difficulties, 
will be held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 
September. The Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment will sponsor the conference. 

Millers, bakers, cereal chemists, etc., 
are invited to attend. The meetings will 
be held at Masaryk Academy of Work. 
The committee which is preparing for 
the conference consists of Dr. Ing. Jan 
Jelinek, Francis Hruska and Dr. Karel 
Krtinsky. 

At the opening of the conference an 
honorary presiding board will be elected, 
followed by the appointment of working 
committees. Discussion will follow con- 
cerning grain handling and milling, and 
flour in the bakeshop. 

Reports will be heard on bread qual- 
ity in its relation to consumption. 

There will be an extensive considera- 
tion of unified control methods for raw 
materials, milling and baking processes, 
etce., and a discussion of research work, 
schools and the establishment of an in- 
ternational organization of cereal re- 
search workers. Special lectures will be 
given on the best utilization of grain 
and flour. 





COMPETITION KEEN AMONG 
GRAIN BROKERS OF GERMANY 


HameurG, Germany.—A typical ex- 
ample of German trade conditions is set 
forth in the Yearbook of the Verein Ber- 
liner Getreide-und Produktenhiindler E. 
V. (Association of Berlin Grain and 
Produce Dealers), which was issued in 
1927 after a lapse of 13 years. 

It is stated that while grain brokers 
have always found it difficult to do busi- 
ness in that country, it has recently 
come to light that this important and 
useful body of traders is being exploited 
by the provincial grain dealers to an in- 
creasing extent. The development of the 
German grain trade has accentuated 
competition in this particular branch of 
trade. While the number of firms do- 
ing business for their own account has 
constantly declined, the number of grain 
brokers and agents has increased consid- 
erably. Various provincial firms have 
taken advantage of this situation to play 
off one broker against another. 

It has become a common occurrence 
for one and the same parcel of grain to 
be offered through two, three or more 
brokers. ‘The dealer thinking to obtain 
a higher price by offering his goods 
through various channels only injures 
his own interests, it is pointed out. It 
is not always possible to ascertain 
whether actually one and the same par- 
cel is involved and, as a result, supplies 
are often overestimated. However, much 
greater damage is done to the brokers 
who have given their time and their work 
in vain. 

In case business is consummated the 
broker will gain a maximum of 1 per 
cent, that is to say, about $7.15 on a 
car of grain. In many cases, however, 
efforts are made to cut down his com- 
mission. 

VISITORS IN LONDON 

Lonvon, Enc.—Wilson P. Tanner, vice 
president and treasurer of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York, has 
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June 22, 1927 


arrived in London and expects to remain 
here some time. 

W. C. Nichols, business manager of 
The Northwestern Miller and vice presi- 
dent of the Miller Publishing Co., ac- 
companied by his wife, arrived in Lon- 
don on May 30. He originally intended 
to attend the Rotary convention at Os- 
tend, which commences on June 4, but 
has decided to proceed direct to Riga 
to visit his friend, the Hon. F. W. B. 
Coleman, United States minister pleni- 
potentiary to Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
thonia. He will return to London late 
in June, and will remain in this country 
until the end of July. 

William H. Korn, of the H. Korn Bak- 
ing Co., Davenport, Iowa, after an ex- 
tended tour through Ireland, spent a few 
days in London, going from here to Os- 
tend to attend the Rotary convention. 
When that is over, he intends to visit 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, return- 
ing home in September. He is accom- 
panied by his wife. 





HORACE WINTER CONTINUES 
BUSINESS BEGUN BY FATHER 


Lonpon, Ene.—As announced in The 
Northwestern Miller of June 1, the death 
of Emil Winter, senior partner of Win- 
ter Bros., grain and flour importers, 
London, occurred on May 28, It was 
stated in the cabled message that he was 
aged 82, but it is understood that he 
was within a few days of completing his 
fourscore years. The funeral took place 
at the Golder’s Green Crematorium, near 
London. 

Emil Winter, with his brother Moritz, 
who predeceased him, founded the firm of 
Winter Bros. in 1871. They specialized 
in grain, and built up an important busi- 
ness. Horace Winter, the son of Emil 
Winter, later joined the firm and for 
some time has been the sole active part- 
ner, for as his father advanced in years 
he withdrew from the business. 

About five years ago Winter Bros. 
started a flour department under the 
management of Hugo McD. Pollock, son 
of the Hon. H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, 
Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast, which has 
made steady headway and is now quite 
an important part of the firm’s business. 





DEARER BREAD IN SCOTLAND 

Grascow, ScoTtanp.—Glasgow’s price 
for bread usually governs the position in 
Scotland generally. The leading factory 
bakers of bread here are now working 
on a sliding scale of prices by which the 
cost of the loaf to the public bears a def- 
inite relationship to the current prices 
for flour. Under this ladder of prices, 
however, the flour equivalents differ from 
those recognized in the food council’s 
London scale. As the local quotation for 
straight run flour, as published by the 
Glasgow Corn Trade Association, now 
exceeds 44s per 280 Ibs, the price of the 
4-lb loaf has been advanced from 10d to 
104%2d, this price applying alike to 
wrapped and unwrapped bread. 





IRISH FLOUR TAX 

Dupin, Ireranp.—The Irish Free 
State election campaign is in full swing. 

The only reference so far to a flour 
tax appears to have been made by 
Eamonn de Valera, in which he stated, 
at Athlone: 

“We import at present £7,000,000 
worth of flour, while we allow our own 
mills to become idle, giving employment 
to foreign mills and foreign labor. We 
should put an embargo on flour. Ire- 
land might not be the best country for 
wheat, but to raise our own is the best 
policy for us.” 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


co Week ending——, 

May 27 May 20 May 28 

United States— 1927 1927 1926 
BEIBMRND 2 ccccvvcvss 17,305 2,842 3,662 
PACING .ccccccccces eee ee eee 
Canada—aAtlantic .... 3,652 17,520 5,000 
PRCIRG wccseovesess ees oes cee 
DERG ccs cvcccvise 6,092 23,998 1,200 
APHORUMA 2c ccccccees 5,863 13,772 oes 
COMBOS. cecscccecer 350 wom 3,104 
Cometwise ..cceseccer 7,202 1,840 ee5 





The United States was the most im- 
portant country of origin as to value in 
connection with Greece’s imports in 1925, 
Great Britain being second and Italy 
third. 
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CHICAGO 


The flour market is beginning to show 
real signs of life. Buyers seem more 
interested in new crop offerings, and 
mills are beginning to quote flour for fall 
and later delivery. New crop prices 
have been slow in appearing this year. 
A year ago, new crop southwestern flour 
was being sold freely, but the attitude 
of both millers and distributors has 
changed considerably since that time. 
As a result there has been little pressure 
on the part of local brokers and repre- 
sentatives for new crop prices, but they 
are now beginning to ask their mills for 
offerings. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Business in 
northwestern brands last week was of 
moderate proportions. Fair sales of one- 
and two-car lots of well-known brands 
were made, but bookings of substantial 
amounts were few. ‘There was a fair 
business in small lots out of warehouse 
with the retail trade. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Although many 
mills still refuse to consider new crop 
bids, a few have been doing business. 
Last week there were several 1,000- and 
2,000-bbl sales of new crop flour made 
by brokers and representatives, and re- 
ports were that buyers were beginning 
to display more interest in prices. As a 
rule mills offering new crop flour are 
quoting it at the same levels as the old, 
although some are offering a discount 
of around 10@15c bbl. 

Soft Winter Flour.—More interest was 
displayed last week in soft winters. Sales 
of 2,000- and 3,000-bbl lots were re- 
ported, and there were also fairly nu- 
merous bookings of one- and two-car 
lots. Cracker bakers and jobbers gen- 
erally gave shipping directions along 
with the order. The larger pie bakers 
are thought to have enough flour on hand 
or booked to cover their requirements 
for several weeks. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jute, June 18: spring top 
patent $7.40@7.85 bbl, standard patent 
$7.10@7.40, first clear $6.25@6.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.65@5.15; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.70, 95 per cent patent 
$6.70@7.30, straight $6.55@7, first clear 
$5.80@6.40; soft winter short patent 
$6.70@7.25, standard patent $6.40@6.90, 
straight $6.20@6.70, first clear $5.75@ 
6.10. 

Durum.—The semolina market was 
very quiet last week, and new business 
was extremely light. Old orders are 
being cleaned up, but manufacturers are 
not interested in fresh purchases. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, June 18, at 4% 
@45Zc lb, bulk; standard semolina, 41% 
@4%c; No. 3 semolina, 4@4'%c; durum 
patent, 4@41{c; special grade, 3%,.@4'Ke. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SOMO 2008S  kicesadinsssess BE 82 
PUOVIOUE WOON cc cccaceewe 34,000 85 
Bee GOO, canenseveatdeccees See 92 
Two years ago ..........- 35,000 88 


NOTES 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, left June 
16 on a fishing trip near Columbus, Ind. 

Wallace Templeton, of James S. Tem- 
pleton’s Sons, grain, Chicago, is away on 
a several weeks’ vacation. 

Arthur S. Cain, of the Cain Bros. 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, vis- 
ited this market last week. 

William E. Henry, wheat buyer of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
spent most of last week in Chicago. 

J. B. Davis, traveling sales manager 
for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, called at this office June 16. 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 








C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, spent 
several days in Minneapolis last week 
visiting mill connections. He also at- 
tended the macaroni manufacturers’ con- 
vention held there. 


Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago semolina 
representative of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., returned from Minneapolis June 
18. He spent several days there follow- 
ing the macaroni manufacturers’ meeting. 


Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, is on his annual visit 
through wheat fields in the Southwest. 
Later he will again inspect those in the 
Northwest and Canada. 


This office has a request for a good 
salesman to sell flour and bakery sup- 
plies in northwestern Wisconsin and up- 
per Michigan. Any one interested, with 
a good record, should address this office, 
giving particulars as to his past experi- 
ence. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, returned to Chicago June 
14 from a visit to mill connections in 
the Southwest. He had attended the 
flour men’s convention at St. Louis, and 
on his return visited in Kansas and 
Nebraska, 


Samuel Edward Knighton, New York, 
and Edward Knighton, Philadelphia, of 
Samuel Knighton & Son, stopped in Chi- 
cago June 16, returning east that day. 
Following the Federated Flour Clubs’ 
convention at St. Louis, June 6-7, they 
visited milling connections in the South- 
west and Northwest. 

The Bakers’ Flour Co., which has been 
located at 1527 South Halsted Street for 
about seven years, will move to a new 
location around July 1. W. F. Kunz, 
the owner, is considering taking space 
at 549 West Washington Boulevard, in 
which building another jobbing concern, 
Lothes & Benes, is located. The Bakers’ 
Flour Co. is celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary this year, it having been or- 
ganized by the late William Kunz, the 
father of the present owner, in March, 
1902. 

Bernard A. Eckhart, president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., has been ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce as a member of a special 
committee of business men to determine 
ways and means of obtaining the 1928 
national conventions of the Republican 
and Democratic parties for this city. 
The membership of this committee con- 
sists of 36 citizens of both major politi- 
cal parties. John A. Bunnell, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, is also a 
member. 


MILWAUKEE 


The call for spring wheat patents 
showed some improvement last week. 
Although slight, it was encouraging to 
the trade, which believes that the re- 
mainder of June and early July will 
produce a fair aggregate of orders based 
almost entirely upon the pressure of 
necessities. Mills report shipping direc- 
tions more active than for several 
months. The trade seems to have become 
reconciled to the fact that flour prices, 
along with wheat, will probably remain 
at or close to the present level until new 
flour gets into free movement, and with 
more and more consumers finding their 
supplies at a stage requiring replenish- 
ment, the inclination to do business is 
growing. Mill representatives report lit- 
tle cancellation in this market, and char- 
acterize the situation as relatively good. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, June 18: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $7.95@8.05 bbl, 
straight $7.65@7.75, first clear $6.75@ 
7.05, and second clear $4.75@5.10, in 
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98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 

Business in Kansas patent has picked 
up somewhat, although it smacks strong- 
ly of forced buying. Most of the orders 
being booked represent not more than 
a carload, for the new crop season is 
not far off and customers expect the 
usual discount from old crop spot flour. 
Mills are not inclined to quote new flour, 
even to the extent of furnishing asking 
limits, as usually is the case by this 
time of the year. Shipping directions 
are fair to good. Activity is expected to 
increase further as the old crop season 
closes. Quotations, June 18: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7.50@ 
7.65 bbl, straight $7.30@7.40, and first 
clear $5.85@6.25, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


K. L. Burns, secretary and manager of 
the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
has been elected to membership in the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


Among grain cargoes clearing from 
this port during the past week was one 
of 52,928 bus rye from Elevator E, tak- 
en by the steamer Delos Cooke to Buf- 
falo. 


The L. Teweles Seed Co., 152 Hanover 
Street, has commissioned the Fraser Co., 
667 East Water Street, widely known 
milling engineer, to build and equip a 
seven-story elevator addition, 70x100, 98 
feet high. 

L. E. Meyer. 





ILLINOIS GROUP PRAISES 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Curcaco, Irt.—The special committee 
of the Illinois legislature, in reporting 
on its investigations of grain marketing, 
stated that co-operative marketing of 
grain through a farmers’ mart is the 
best means of bringing prosperity to 
farmers, and the failure of the Grain 
Marketing Co. should not spell the’ end 
of such projects. 

“The failure of the Grain Marketing 
Co. did not result from defects in the 
theory or principles of co-operative mar- 
keting nor from defects in present laws 
relating thereto,” the report read. “On 
the contrary, all of the evidence tended 
to show, and the committee is fully con- 
vinced, that the principles underlying the 
formation of the Grain Marketing Co. 
were the most tangible program yet de- 
vised for the benefit and assistance of 
farmers. It is the only practical system 
yet devised which enables the farmer to 
control and compel prices for his prod- 
ucts covering his cost of production, plus 
an adequate return on his investment.” 

The report states that the principles 
and the application thereof, as developed 
by the Grain Marketing Co., were not 
inconsistent with nor did they exclude 
the use of the facilities of the Board of 
Trade. Also that the failure of the 
Grain Marketing Co. has caused a set- 
back in the co-operative marketing move- 
ment, but that the principles underlying 
its objects, if freed from the difficulties 
and causes which led to its failure, would 
still be of great benefit and service to 
the farmer and the public. The commit- 
tee recommended the further develop- 
ment of co-operative marketing. 

The committee, in its report, also ab- 
solved J. Ogden Armour, John Kellogg 
and George Marcy from complicity in 
the fraudulent practices in connection 
with bad grain being turned over to the 
Grain Marketing Co., and claimed that 
the fraud was made possible by the 
archaic and faulty warehouse system 
prevailing in Chicago. 





CHANGES IN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF FEDERATION 


H. L. Beecher, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, will serve as chairman of the 
executive committee during the coming 
year, replacing B. W. Marr, who remains 
as a member of the committee. Roy N. 
Bishop, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
takes the place of W. H. Joyce, of the 
same company. Frank Hutchinson, Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., re- 
places Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour conditions showed little change 
last week. Prices held steady, and even 
the break in wheat at the close did not 
bring much change in quotations, and 
aroused no interest. It was evident that 
consumers are only buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, drawing on existing con- 
tracts whenever possible, and marking 
time until the new crop comes on the 
market. 

This lack of interest has led a num- 
ber of mills to make very low prices 
to induce immediate business. This type 
of sale is practically “distress” flour, 
though such term usually indicates spot 
stuff, and scarcely forms a legitimate 
basis for price comparison, but does suf- 
fice to discourage sales at the higher 
rates. On the whole, the chief interest 
in the market has been in clear and rye 
flour, with the other grades consisting 
principally of-“‘a car here and there.” 

New Crop.—Some brokers report in- 
quiry from their trade for new crop 
flours. It is, however, exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get a range of prices on them. 
Many mills are not quoting, and most of 
those that are, want prices well within 
the range for old flours. The middle of 
the week some of the asking prices were 
as high as $7.40@7.75, on which basis, of 
course, no business could be done. On 
the whole, the trade seems to prefer to 
wait until more is known of the new crop 
and it is more stabilized. 

Under normal conditions, the trade 
would be looking for a good volume of 
buying in the immediate future, but as a 
result of the unusual purchases last fall, 
some consumers still have considerable 
flour on their books, so no unusual buy- 
ing is anticipated. 

Export.—Foreign buyers are showing 
little interest, and export business is at a 
minimum. The continental trade prefers 
to await more settled markets and more 
definite crop news. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 18, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.75@ 
8.50 bbl, standard patents $7.30@7.75, 
clears $7@7.45, high glutens and Mon- 
tanas $7.95@8.20; hard winter short pat- 
ents $7.50@8, straights $7.15@7.50; soft 
winter straights, $6.50@7.10. 

NOTES 

J. B. McLemore, manager of the 
Model Mill Co., Ine., Johnson City, 
Tenn., called at this office June 15. 

H. F. Freeman, New York manager of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent last week at the home office. 

H. E. V. Behrens, West Indies repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, sailed June 18 for San 
Juan. 

L. A. Viviano returned June 17 from 
the convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association in Minne- 
apolis. 

Sigmund Steeg, formerly millers’ 
agent, Hamburg, Germany, was in New 
York for several days previous to sail- 
ing for home on June 20. 

At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club on June 14 it was decided to con- 
tinue the meetings during the summer 
on the second Tuesday of each month. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago, vice president 
of the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, last week visited H. N. Wein- 
stein, treasurer of the company, New 
York. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in New 
York, June 16-19, visiting R. L. Friedler, 
flour broker. 

A. R. Sasse, chief chemist of the 


Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 


City, spent a couple of days in New 
York last week, with headquarters at the 
offices of the Broenniman Co., Inc. 

J. Mynor Ewing, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
and the Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
visited Edward F. Clark, New York 
flour broker, following the Wernersville 
convention. 

B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 
Co., flour, will leave for Minneapolis 
June 24, to be gone two or three weeks, 
traveling by boat from Buffalo. Mrs. 
Wunder and their daughter will accom- 
pany him, to spend the summer in the 
Northwest. 

Samuel Edward Knighton, of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, returned home June 17, 
having visited his mill connections in the 
Northwest and Southwest subsequent to 
the National Federated Flour Clubs’ 
convention at St. Louis. Mrs. Knighton 
and their son, Edward, accompanied him 
during part of the trip. 


David I. Walker, sales manager for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, was introduced on ’change 
last week by H. P. Piper. Mr. Piper’s 
many friends in the trade will be glad 
to know he is feeling very much better 
and has been coming in to business a 
short time each day for several weeks. 


B, L. Yohe, of the Shady Bend (Kan- 
sas) Mills, was introduced in the local 
market last week by A. P. Youngblood, 
having driven east with his wife. Mr. 
Yohe is bullish on prices while north- 
western mills are buying southwestern 
flour, but looks for lower prices when 
the spring wheat crop begins to move. 


Although clearances of flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
June 11, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, only totaled 50,559 
bbls, they went to 13 different ports. 
Therefore only one shipment was over 
10,000 bbls—that to Copenhagen being 
17,895. Wheat clearances also were 
small, 817,628 bus. 


BOSTON 


There is no change to report in local 
flour conditions. Demand is flat, and 
mill agents say that it is almost impos- 
sible to interest buyers. There is just 
enough flour being purchased to keep 
buyers supplied for immediate needs. 
Moderate stocks are reported at all 
points in New England. 

The unsatisfactory demand by the re- 
tailer and family consumer is the rea- 
son for the slow call from the larger 
jobber or distributor. There is still a 
considerable amount of flour purchased 
some time ago by the local trade for 
which shipping directions are difficult to 
obtain. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, in 
sacks, per 196 lbs, on June 18: special 
spring patents $9@9.10, standard pat- 
ents $7.70@9, first clears $7.40@7.65; 
hard winter patents, $7.65@8.40; soft 
winter patents $7.35@8.25, straight $7.10 
@7.40, clear $6.50@7. 


NOTES 


George H. Parker, grain dealer, Dan- 
versport, Mass., died on June 10. 

George F. Nash, feed and grain, has 
returned from an extended salmon fish- 
ing trip to Maine. 

Otis E. Lapham, of Lapham & Lap- 
ham, mill agents, has returned from a 
business trip to Battle Creek, Mich., vis- 
iting the plant of the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ine. 

Two cottonseed meal shippers visited 
the Grain & Flour Exchange the past 
week, D. H. Cameron, Atlanta, Ga., in- 
troduced by R. S. Wallace, local repre- 





sentative, and M. H. Davis, Little Rock, 
Ark., introduced by W. H. Mitchell, Jr. 

Carl J. B. Currie, of the Park & Pol- 
lard Co., Boston, also a director of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, is on 
an extended business trip in the West 
and Northwest. 

George F. Ewe, vice president and 
general manager of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., grain, Minneapolis, last week 
called at the office of Horace Cook & 
Co., local representatives. 


W. N. Howard, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Retail Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in Boston last week to con- 
fer with A. K. Tapper, president of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 

There have been no offerings of new 
Kansas hard winter wheat flours in this 
market. Usually, at this time, they are 
liberal, but mill agents say that, on ac- 
count of crop conditions, they do not 
look for any from that section for some 
days. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


The general lack of interest shown by 
flour buyers all spring has not been 
quickened by the turns of the futures 
market, which have hardly been of a 
character to inspire confidence. 

After having their minds abruptly 
changed after a long period of steady 
values, the trade is not likely to settle 
down again until new crop prices are 
current. 

Export trading was far from brisk 
last week, and answers to inquiries 
brought no commitments. 

Kansas jobbers report no business of 
any consequence, and are not expecting 
much until the status of the new crop is 
determined. 

Second clears were in active demand 
and limited supply last week. 

Semolina sales were infrequent, and 
buyers very critical. 

Buffalo quotations, June 18: spring 
fancy patents $8.75@8.85 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@7.85, first clear $6.75@6.85 ; 
hard winter standards, $8.40@8.50; sem- 
olina, No. 2, 4.78c, bulk, New York, lake- 
and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, June 18, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.40@9.70 
bbl; pastry, $9.10@9.30; rye, white $7@ 
7.30, dark $5.30@5.40, medium $6@6.30. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 12-18 ...... 238,000 185,366 78 
Previous week .. 238,000 193,790 81 
Bene BOO cecescs 238,000 214,119 90 
Two years ago... 238,000 179,251 75 
Three years ago. 166,500 143,676 78 


NOTES 


Frank D. Wilson, of Wilson Bros., 
flour and feed, is spending a month in 
Canada. 

M. F. Mulroy, Buffalo manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., was in Minne- 
apolis last week. 

Eugene Crow, of the Crow Flour Co., 
has returned from the Shrine convention 
at Atlantic City. 

G. J. Schweinsberg, feed dealer, 
Booneville, N. Y., visited the Lewis 
Grain Co. last week. 

The Maritime Milling Co., having com- 
pleted an elevator and a molasses plant, 
is now enlarging its office on the eleventh 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Fred E. Pond, secretary of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange, left for Toledo last 
week to attend the annual meeting of 
the Ohio and Michigan grain dealers’ 
associations. 

W. D. Sanderson, Buffalo traffic man- 
ager of the Washburn Crosby Co., is at- 
tending the outing of the Minneapolis 
office of the company at Breezy Point, 
Minn., June 21-23. 

W. J. Heinold, of the John G. Heinold 
Grain Co., and former president of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, is recovering 
from his recent serious operation, and is 
convalescing at home. 

Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, left last week to attend 
the annual meeting of the Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association at Omaha, June 20-23. 

R. V. Craig, traffic commissioner of 
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| PEACE BRIDGE SOUVENIRS | 
| THE Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, | 
presented to the mayor of Buf- | 
falo and the reeve of Fort Erie, 
Ont., the first two Peace Bridge | 
| souvenirs on the occasion of the | 
| opening of the Peace Bridge on | 
| June 1, The company’s regular | 
| trade may also on order obtain one | 
| of these souvenirs, a beautiful | 
| metal container having the Peace 
| Bridge reproduced in full color on | 
the cover and containing an assort- | 
| ment of Hall’s cookies. A window | 
size reproduction of the Peace | 
| Bridge with Hall’s Bakery wagons 
| om the bridge and the upper arches 
| of the bridge frosted and decorated | 
by their master bakers was for | 
some time on exhibition in one of | 
the downtown windows. 











the millers’ traffic committee of Buffalo, 
will leave for an extended vacation on 
July 1. He expects to spend some time 
at Saranac, N. Y., going from there to 
the Northwest. 


W. J. McKibbin, Buffalo sales man- 
ager for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., New York, presided at the weekly 
meeting of the Buffalo Flour Club and 
made a full report of the recent conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at St. Louis. 

M. A. McCarry, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Buyers and sellers were apart on 
prices last week. Unfavorable reports 
from producing sections on the new crop 
induced a continued firm feeling on the 
part of mills, and few transactions of 
any moment were reported. Consumers 
in immediate need of flour are generally 
able to satisfy their requirements from 
secondhand stocks, which are available 
in a small way at about 25@35c under 
mill limits. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 18: spring 
first patent $8.15@8.65, standard patent 
$7.75@8, first clear $7.10@7.40; hard 
winter short patent $8@8.50, straight 
$7.70@8; soft winter straight, $6.50@ 
7.10. 

NOTES 

Six representatives of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce sailed last week 
on the George Washington from New 
York to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, late this month. 


The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia, which was 
postponed for a week on account of 
many of the members being in attend- 
ance at the St. Louis convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, was 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on 
June 17. L. B. Dennison was elected 
a member of the club. Reports were 
heard from the St. Louis convention. 
There will be no further regular meet- 
ings until September. 

J. C. Jackson. 


BALTIMORE 


Sales last week were moderate, and in- 
cluded standard spring patent and near- 
by soft winter straight for prompt ship- 
ment at prices mainly within the range 
of quotations. Probably the best sale of 
the week was a round lot of Pacific Coast 
standard spring patent, for June ship- 
ment and testing 14.16 per cent protein, 
at something under the rates for good 
northwestern stock. Early in the week 
a local agent wired his mills for prices 
on new hard winter standard patent for 
July-August shipment and _ standard 
spring for prompt or 60-day shipment, 
and his replies were $7.80, cotton, for new 
hard winter, and $7.60 for standard old 
spring. The premium for new hard win- 
ter naturally facilitated a quick sale of 
the old spring at this discount, for with 
conditions normal this market prefers 
springs to hard winters at the same price 
or even at a little premium. Most south- 
western mills are offering new hard win- 
ters at the price of old. 

New near-by soft winter straight for 
July-August was offered early at $6, 
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bulk, with $5.85 bid, but the trading dur- 
ing the week was done in old flour at 
prices ranging from $6.25 in secondhand 
98-lb cottons down to $5.70, bulk. Do- 
mestic trade did the buying, with many 
tributary mills out of wheat and going 
slow in offering new flour, except for 
August-September shipment. 

Closing prices, June 18, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.90@8.15, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.65; hard winter short patent $7.75@8, 
straight $7.25@7.50; soft winter short 
patent $6.90@7.15, straight (near-by) 
$5.90@6.15. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts here last week 
were 5,738 bbls flour destined for export. 

E. C, Barrett, secretary of the Evans 
Milling Co., corn products, Indianapolis, 
visited this market last week. 

George W. Stevens, the last of the 
shipwrights famed for building the fast 
clipper ships which plied between Balti- 
more and South America in the earlier 
days, died at his home in this city on 
June 11, aged 76. 

Duane R. Rice, president of the City 
Baking Co., and family, have taken a 
cottage for the season at Rocky Beach, 
on Chesapeake Bay, near Gibson Island. 

William J. McNeil, of the Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co., Kansas City, was on 
*change here, June 18, as the guest of 
Edward Netre, vice president of the 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain exporter. 

A. W. Mears, head of White & Co., 
flour, and his friend Walter E. Kriel, 
president of the Adex Mfg. Co., flour 
paste, Baltimore, who with their wives 
departed April 27 on the steamer Presi- 
dent Harding for Europe, sailed for 
home on June 17 via Montreal. 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, millers, Westminster, Md., 
says the wheat in his section will be a 
little late, but that it is coming along 
nicely, with many six-inch heads in evi- 
dence. A report from Hanover, Pa., 
says the growing wheat in that vicinity 
is turning yellow just above the roots. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour men reported a little better 
business last week, despite the fact that 
there were two outside factors that 
served to lessen interest in buying. One 
was the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion convention at Wernersville, which 
took away a number of bakers and flour 
men. The other was the international 
golf tournament, which also attracted 
some of the devotees of the game in the 
trade. Notwithstanding this, there was 
a fair volume of flour handled, with the 
result that a better feeling appeared to 
dominate the market at the end of the 
week, 

Shipping directions were much im- 
proved, the larger consumers appearing 
ready and willing to give specific direc- 
tions without solicitation. It is apparent 
that millers and others who sell flour 
have reached the conclusion that it is not 
good salesmanship to sell flour for de- 
livery so far ahead as was done last 
fall. It has developed that some bakers 
were loaded up with flour that will keep 
them busy to get rid of in the usual 
manner before next fall. 

The business of the week was mainly 
in established brands of the mills of the 
Northwest. Prices were slightly higher, 
and held rather firm. 

Clears were in fair demand, with ask- 
ing prices unchanged. Inquiry for soft 
winter flour was brisk, and a fair volume 
was taken by cracker and pastry makers. 

Flour quotations, June 18, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $7.75@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.25@7.75, clears 
$6.75@7.25; soft winter, $5.75@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

C. M. Snapp, of the Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co., has opened headquarters 
in Pittsburgh and is temporarily located 
at the Hotel Chatham. He will cover 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

W. A. Low, manager of the millfeed 
department of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
and S. L. Simonson and W. A. Smith, 
retail bakers, are spending a week tour- 
ing eastern Pennsylvania and playing at 
some of the golf resorts in that section. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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SEATTLE 


Old bookings of flour have been stead- 
ily reduced for some time, but most buy- 
ers are provided with their requirements 
until new crop flour becomes available. 
New sales, excepting for small lots for 
current needs, have continued very light 
in north coast markets. With a record 
crop in sight in the Pacific Northwest, 
buyers can see nothing but lower prices, 
and refuse to entertain current quota- 
tions. Mills are not anxious to make 
new crop sales, but when offering, quote 
about 20c bbl under present prices. The 
trade in this section will enter the new 
crop with unusually small stocks and 
light commitments. 

A moderate volume was worked to 
outside domestic markets last week, and 
shipments have continued to move to the 
Atlantic seaboard in fair volume on con- 
tracts made months ago. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations at the close of last week, carloads, 
coast: family short patent $7.90@8.60 
bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour, 
$6.70@7.20, 98’s; standard patents $7.15 
@7.80, 98’s; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $7.20@8.10, 
98's. Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $8.35 
@8.95; Montana, $7.60@8. 

Export Trade—There was no new 
business with the Orient last week, 
though some flour is still to be shipped 
up to August on old bookings. Pros- 
pects for future oriental business are not 
encouraging, according to replies received 
to cables last week. Stocks of flour at 
Hongkong were only 350,000 49-lb sacks, 
but offers of $5.70 bbl, f.o.b., Seattle, for 
new crop straights, and $5.90 for old 
crop, were turned down as too high. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sume 12-18 ...cecee 46,800 20,790 44 
Previous week - 46,8 











VOGQPr OHO «2s 52,8 
Two years ago..... 
Three years ago... 
Four years ago.... 
Five years ago..... 52,8 

Output of Tacoma 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

mum 82686 ons ciass 57,000 30,008 53 

Previous week . 57,000 32,288 57 

Se MD a 6.5.0 004% 57,000 24,128 42 

Two years ago..... 57,000 16,759 29 

Three years ago... 57,000 27,333 45 

Four years ago.... 57,000 10,218 18 

Five years ago..... 57,000 11,264 20 
NOTES 


The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held at 
Tacoma, Wash., June 25. 


C. W. Booth, James Skelton and O. S. 
Pearson, Lewiston, Idaho, have incor- 
porated as the Independent Grain Co. 

Supplies of grain bags are just about 
adequate for the crop requirements. Do- 
mestics are quoted at 1344c, July buyers. 

Ernst T. Freepons, grain, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has become a member of the 
Seattle Clearing House Association grain 
futures market. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first week of June: to Hong- 
kong, 26,550 bbls; La Paz, 1,800; Chic- 
layo, 515; Paita, 1,000; Mollendo, 515; 
Chanaral, 1,250; Honolulu, 2,155. 

Twenty-three interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, with 
a monthly aggregate capacity of 282,625 
bbls flour, produced 157,151 in May, or 
55 per cent of capacity, compared with 
152,640 in May, 1926, produced by 21 
mills, with a monthly capacity of 284,830, 
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or 53 per cent of capacity, according 
to reports to the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association. Washington interior mills 
operated at 68 per cent of capacity in 
May, Oregon 25 per cent and northern 
Idaho 30. 

The Pacific Flour Export Co. will hold 
its annual meeting at Tacoma, June 25. 
This organization has not been function- 
ing for the last year, but is kept alive, 
and probably will again become active 
when export conditions are more favor- 
able. 


PORTLAND 

Local flour trade was quiet last week. 
Pending the approach of the new season, 
the larger buyers are taking only enough 
to carry them through. Price lists were 
unchanged, and were generally main- 
tained. Family patents are quoted in 
straight cars at $8.25 bbl, second hard 
wheat at $8.55 and second blue-stem at 
$7.95. 

Prices indicated by export buyers are 
out of line with values here. No new 
crop business has been reported. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 









Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 12-18 35 
Previous week 34 
Year ago 35 
Two years ago 19 
Three years ago 62 
Four years ago 35 
Five years ago 23 


Export movement of flour and grain 
was light last week, 10,000 bbls flour 
being shipped to Taku Bar, 33,333 bus 
wheat to Yokohama and 42,211 to Leith, 
for orders. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 

Increased flour demand from _ the 
Southeast and from the Pacific Coast, as 
well as the intermountain states, is re- 
ported. Directions are improved. Book- 
ings indicate that, unless the wheat sup- 
ply diminishes too seriously, larger mills 
will keep up their capacity operation 
until late in the summer, and _ possibly 
until the new wheat arrives. 

Buyers in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles territory also absorbed large quan- 
tities last week, mainly in small lots. 
Utah and Idaho dealers, together with 
Nevada and Wyoming, continue in the 
market for normal purchases. While this 
activity has been pronounced at larger 
mills, many of the small plants in south- 
ern Idaho and Utah have closed down, 
largely because of wheat shortage. 

Pacific Coast dealers were quoted (all 
in 98-lb bags) on the basis of $8.70@ 
9.35 bbl for top patents and $8.40@8.95 
for second patents, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. To southeastern dealers, quota- 
tions were on the basis of $8.40@8.90 for 
high patents and $8.10@8.40 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River common points. Deal- 
ers in Utah and Idaho were quoted on 
the basis of $7.55@8 for family and sec- 
ond patents, and $6.85@7.50 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 
W. W. Percival, vice president and 
manager of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., 
has returned from California. 


Roy N. Bishop, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Sperry Flour Co., 
recently was in Ogden on his way to 
New York. 

George Alcorn, Tacoma, Wash., J. 
Linblad, Spokane, Wash., and P. Chris- 
tensen, Vallejoy, Wash., head millers of 
the Sperry Flour Co., visited two days 
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in Ogden on their way to their milling 
centers from the national convention of 
operative millers at Dallas, Texas. 


W. E. Zuppann. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices are steady to weaker, but 
a general feeling of strength prevails. 
New business remains slow, and probably 
will show no improvement until new 
crop prices are available. The trade, 
generally, is booked, and activity is con- 
fined almost wholly to deliveries, which 
remain active. 

Quotations, June 17, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents $8.90@9.10 bbl; Montana 
standard patents $7.80@8, clears $6.50 
@6.75; Kansas standard patents, $8@ 
8.25; Dakota standard patents, $8.25@ 
8.50; Oregon-Washington blue-stem pat- 
ents $7.40@7.60, straight grades $7@ 
7.10; northern hard wheat blends, $7.40@ 
7.60; northern pastry, $7.10@7.30; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $6.70@6.90. 

NOTES 

I. A. Welk, president and manager 
of the Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill 
Co., is in San Francisco. 

Sales discussion, combined with “a day 
in the country,” was the order on June 
11 for a group of 12 or 15 department 
heads of the Sperry Flour Co. sales or- 
ganization on their visit to the homes of 
Roy N. Bishop, chairman of the board, 
and Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager, 
at Woodside. 

E. M. Lairsincer. 
EVANSVILLE 

Mills continue rather active, as ship- 
ping directions are fairly abundant. 
Quotations, June 18, for soft winter 
wheat flour, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: best patent $8.50 bbl, 
straights $7.50; Kansas hard, $8.50; 
clears, in jutes, first $6.50, second $6. 

* . - 

Austin S. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, has returned from a week's trip 
to the East. 


JAPAN’S TRADE BALANCE IS 
AIDED BY BAKERY EXPORTS 


Toxyo, Japan.—The excess of exports 
over imports has featured Japan’s cake 
and pastry trade for years, with the sole 
exception of 1928, when imports exceeded 
exports, due to the great earthquake and 
fire. The All-Japan Cake Dealers’ As- 
sociation conducted an investigation of 
the cake trade, and has announced de- 
tails thereof for the first time. 

Some cake is imported each year from 
the United States, England, France, 
Holland, Australia and Canada. Last 
year, American cake formed 50 per cent, 
French 24 per cent and British 12 per 
cent of the entire imports. The _ per- 
centage for 1925 was 64 for America, 21 
for France and 8 for England. The 
United States has occupied the foremost 
position in imports for some years. Hol- 
land used to outstrip England and 
France. German imports are steadily 
gaining. 

Manchuria is the largest customer for 
Japanese cake, and China next, more 
than half of the exports going to these 
territories. Exports to the United 
States, Hawaii, British India and Dutch 
Indies are likewise appreciable. 

Production of cake and pastry in 
Tokyo prefecture for 1926 totaled more 
than $10,000,000. The cake industry oc- 
cupies the twelfth rank in the list of 
production. 

M. Maruyama. 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS 

MELBOURNE, Victorta, — Exports of 
wheat and flour from Australia lately 
have been of considerable volume. Since 
the beginning of December the common- 
wealth has shipped 57,789,805 bus wheat 
and 241,875 tons flour. In Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide, flour is quoted at 
about £13 ton, and bran and pollard at 
£7 10s. 





MILL DISCONTINUES BUSINESS 
The Charlotte (N. C.) Milling Co. has 
discontinued active operations, and _ is 
in the process of liquidation. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed broke sharply last 
week, due to freer offerings of bran and 
standard middlings, and less interest on 
the part of buyers. Only a scattered 
business is reported by jobbers in the 
lighter grades, although stocks are said 
to be light. The reason for this is said 
to be a fear of the high levels that have 
prevailed for some time. The heavier 
feeds continue firm and scarce, and there 
is still some demand for flour middlings 
and red dog. Spring bran was quoted, 
June 18, at $28.25@28.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $28.25@28.50, standard mid- 
dlings $31(@31.50, flour middlings $37@ 
38.50 and red dog $44. 


Milwaukee.—While millfeed is easier, 
and asking limits have been reduced, the 
price level remains comparatively very 
high for the opening of summer. Mills 
have been receiving more satisfactory 
shipping directions on flour, creating a 
somewhat easier delivery situation in 
feed, but demand has held up remark- 
ably well. Outdoor feeding conditions 
have not reached the brilliant stage usual 
at this period, due to unfavorable weath- 
er. Bran has eased off more than mid- 
dlings, and while a year ago shorts were 
selling 50c under bran, they are now 
$1.50@2.50 over. Red dog remains very 
strong, owing to its extreme scarcity. 
Quotations, June 18: spring bran $28.50 
@29 ton, winter bran $30@30.50, stand- 
ard fine middlings $31@31.50, flour mid- 
dlings $36@37, and red dog $43@43.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

St. Louis —Bran was sluggish last 
week, but prices held steady, due to the 
fact that offerings were light. Shorts, 
however, were in much better demand, 
and quotations were higher, The greater 
part of the business being done is in di- 
rect sales by mills to mixed car trade. 
Quotations, June 18: soft wheat bran 
$29@29.50 ton, hard winter bran $29@ 
29.25, and gray shorts $32.50@33.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—This has been a most 
unusual year for millfeed, and the wise- 
acres say it still has some surprises in 
store for the trade. Despite an abun- 
dance of grass the country over, bran, 
up to a little over a week ago, com- 
manded higher prices than at any time 
during the winter. While it weakened, 
middlings are holding firm and red dog 
has advanced. The latter is higher now 
than at any time the past year. There is 
an insistent demand for heavy feed for 
quick shipment, with very little offered. 

Jobbers have cleaned up their stocks 
and are marking time, waiting for prices 
to come down. Mixed feed manufactur- 
ers, however, are said to be short on 
bran, and speculative interests have re- 
cently been in the market for round lots 
for summer and fall shipment at prices 
that would look high in normal seasons. 
There seems to be a feeling in the air 
that price levels will remain fairly high 
all summer. 

Bran has declined about $2.50 ton. 
City mills quote bran at $26 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $28.50@29, flour mid- 
dlings $35.50@36, red dog $41, wheat 
mixed feed $31@36, and rye middlings 
$26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 21 Year ago 
BBPAR ccc ccceseses $25.00@26.00 $20.50@21.00 
Stand, middlings.. 28.00@29.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings.. 35.00@38.00 26.50@27.50 





Rh. dog, 140-lb jute 41.00@42.00 29.50@31.00 


Duluth—There was.an easier under- 
tone to millfeed last week. The trade 
sent in scattered inquiries, resulting in 
mill acceptance of some at the market 
basis, while others were too low and un- 
workable. Sales covered limited lots for 
prompt delivery, indicating that buyers 
needed immediate supplies. This business 
is keeping the mills sold right up to 
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present grinding capacity, and they are 
not booking for deferred shipment. 

Great Falls—Demand is quiet for 
millfeed, and prices weakened approxi- 
mately $1 ton last week. However, 
mills’ output seems to be pretty well en- 
gaged for the next 60 days. On June 
18 standard bran was quoted at $32 ton 
and standard middlings at $34.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Bran is somewhat weak- 
er, but shorts are strong and advanced 
in price last week. There is no pressure 
of offerings of bran, and some believe 
that the lower prices were largely 
brought about by mills that were anxious 
to depress the price, owing to their hav- 
ing sold bran short in anticipation of 
end of the crop flour business which has 
failed to materialize. The continued high 
price of corn and the poor outlook for 
the new crop make many in the trade 
doubtful as to whether the price can be 
greatly depressed at present. It is also 
argued that the recent heavy rains have 
put pasturage into poor condition, and 
resource is being had to commercial 
feeds. Quotations, June 18: bran, $26@ 
26.50 ton; brown shorts, $29@29.50; 
gray shorts, $31@31.50. 

Atchison—Millfeed is moving in a 
narrow range, as mills have a very lim- 
ited surplus to offer, and buyers are cau- 
tious. However, it is doubtful whether 
there will be any heavy decline in mill- 
feed values, as other feeds remain high. 

Hutchinson.—Tempting bids for new 
crop millfeed are resulting in consider- 
able of the July and August output be- 
ing sold now. Mills are generally sold 
out on old crop operations. Bran was 
somewhat quieter last week, but shorts 
held strong. Quotations, June 18, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran, $27 ton; mill-run, 
$29@30; gray shorts, $31@32. 

Salina.—Millfeed continues strong, with 
all supplies bought up and stocks low. 
Prices, June 16, in 100-lb lots, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.30@1.40; mill-run, 
$1.40@1.45; gray shorts, $1.50@1.55. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues good, and the price of middlings 
is at or near the highest point of the 
crop, with bran considerably lower. Some 
mills are sold up, and have none to of- 
fer. Soft winter wheat bran was quoted 
on June 17 at $33.50@34 ton, mixed 
feed at $35.50@37, and middlings at $37 
@A40, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville.—Millfeed prices, June 18: 


bran $32.50 ton, mixed feed $34 and 
shorts $36. 
THE SOUTH 


Memphis.—Little trading is being done 
in millfeed, as consumption is reduced by 
excellent pastures and the trade expects 
lower prices. Oklahoma entered the mar- 
ket with offers of immediate shipments, 
and caused prices to ease slightly. Wheat 
bran sold at $30 ton, with terminal mar- 
kets asking $30.50, on June 18. Gray 
shorts were steady and in limited de- 
mand at $34.50. 

Nashville——Wheat bran and middlings 
continue in good demand, mills report- 
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ing trade satisfactory in millfeed depart- 
ment last week. Market rules steady. 
Quotations, June 18: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $29@31 ton; standard middlings, 
$31@34. 

Norfolk.—Feed is higher and in good 
demand. General conditions in the trade 
are reported improved. Quotations, 
June 17: red dog, $45@46 ton; flour 
middlings, $39@40; standard middlings, 
$37@38; standard bran, $34@35. 


THE EAST 


Boston.—The local wheat feed market 
is easier, with little demand for later 
shipments. A fair demand is reported 


for lots actually at near-by points. Local 
stocks are light. Demand for other feeds 
is quiet, with the market firmly held. 
Quotations, near-by or prompt shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks, June 18: spring bran, 
$35.50@36.50 ton; hard winter bran, 
$35.50@36; soft winter bran, $36@36.50; 
standard middlings, $37.50@38; flour 
middlings, $41@41.50; red dog, $50@51; 
mixed feed, $38.50@41; stock feed, $41; 
reground oat hulls, $19. No Canadian 
pure bran or middlings are offered. 


Buffalo.—While mill offerings continue 
far from normal, the seasonal change in 
demand and an increase of western of- 
ferings have made a change in feed prices 
toward lower levels possible. Time of 
shipment now has much to do with prices. 
Bran was barely steady last week, with 
good pastures, but middlings were strong, 
with demand for red dog far exceeding 
the supply and no discount for future 
shipment. Flour middlings and mixed 
feed were active and firm. Quotations, 
June 18, June shipment: spring bran, 
$31.50 ton; standard middlings, $32.50; 
flour middlings, $41; mixed feeds, heavy 
$40.50; red dog, July 15 shipment only, 
$45.50. July and August shipment bran 
was offered at $29.50 and standard mid- 
dlings at $30.50. Mills asked $5 bbl for 
second clears. 

Baltimore—Brans and standard mid- 
diings were lower and slow last week as 
a result of better pasturage, but flour 
middlings and red dog are higher and 
in demand. Quotations, June 18, basis 
lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $34.25@34.75; soft 
winter bran, $35.25@35.75; standard 
middlings, $36@36.50; flour middlings, 
$42@44; red dog, $48@48.50. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed are 
light and the market rules steady, but 
trade is quiet. Quotations, June 18, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $38.50@ 
89 ton; hard winter bran, $38.50@39; 
soft winter bran, $38.50@39; standard 
middlings, $38.50@39; flour middlings, 
$43@44; red dog, $47@48. 

Pittsburgh. — Business in  millfeed 
showed a decided improvement over the 
preceding week, although most sales 
were for small lots. There was also a 
good-sized mixed car lot business han- 
dled, which indicated that the stocks of 
consumers were light. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotations, June 18: stand- 
ard middlings, $35@36.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $40@41; spring wheat bran, $33 
@34; red dog, $45.50@46.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—There is virtually no 
millfeed business being done. The mar- 
ket remains too high to tempt buyers for 
other than immediate requirements. Of- 
ferings are extremely scarce, but should 
improve with the increased milling being 
reported. Canadian and Kansas feeds 
are about the only ones available at a 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed 
based on carload 


quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 21, 
lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Pertnes WG ccs kc ices cass $28.25 @28.50 $ y * 2 een Pere arr. F $33.00@33.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.25@28.60 .....@..... 26. ) 29.00@29.25 .....@..\.. 
Soft winter bran ........ cose Dececs woeee@...-- 29.00@29.50 34.00@34.50 


Standard middlings* ... 30.00@30.50 


Flour middlingst 


28.50 @29.00 2¢ 
heoenes 37.00@38.50 35.50@36.00 31.50@32.00 






S er -50@36.00 


.50@30.00 .... vee te 
32.50@33.50 42.50@44.50 


PO ME Noe ON 0654000005 ooeee @44.00 ..... @41.00 006s GPa ese 48.50@49.50 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

Boring WTAM wcccvsvecees $.....@31.00 $38.50 @39.00 $34.00@35.00 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
.. 388.50 @39.00 34. 34.50 33.00@34.00 rer or 


Hard winter bran ...... occee Duce 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
$.....@32.00- 
se @27.00 


POPONGG si ciccvevis 
{ Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


--@..... 38.50 @39.00 34. 
«++» @33.00 38.50 @39.00 
-»@39.50 43.00 @44.00 
-@45.50 47.00 @48.00 


29.00 @31.00 
31.00 @34.00 





00 33.50@34.50 
5.50 35.50@36.50 





36.00 @5 


40.50@41.00 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 
50.00@51.00 44.00@45.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@34.00 $.....@41.00 
eevee @29.00 eccse@eceee 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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little is 


but 
Dealers are looking forward to an active 


workable _ basis, moving. 
whenever prices show any 
weakness. Quotations, June 17, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Montana bran 
and mill-run, $37.50@38.50 ton; Kansas 
bran, $37@38; northern standard bran 
and mill-run, $39@40; white bran and 
mill-run, $41@42; Canadian bran, $36@ 
37; middlings, $48@50; Canadian mid- 
dlings, $45@46; shorts, $43@44; low 
grade, $50@51. 

Seattle —Millfeed is in light demand, 
and supplies small. There is an easier 
feeling in the market, but few Washing- 
ton mills are willing to shade quotations, 
asking $35 ton for standard mill-run. 
Montana mills have been offering more 
freely and have sold considerable feed 
on this coast, quoting $32.50 ton for 
mixed, prompt shipment. 


Toronto.—Demand for millfeed is well 
maintained. Eastern mills are finding 
a ready sale for bran and shorts at 
prices unchanged from those of a week 
ago. Output is limited, most of. the 
business being done in mixed car trade. 
Quotations, June’18: bran $32 ton, shorts 
$34 and middlings $41, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Portland.—Demand for millfeed was 
rather light last week, but offerings were 
not large and prices held fairly steady. 
On June 18 mill-run was listed in 
straight cars at $38 ton, and middlings 
at $53. 


business 


CANADA 

Montreal.—Milkmen and farmers con- 
tinue interested in bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings. Mill stocks are not heavy, the 
unfavorable temperature having kept up 
demand for all sorts of feeds. There has 
been a slackening in demand from New 
England, allowing mills to be more lib- 
eral with mixed car buyers. Quotations, 
June 17: bran $32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, 
and middlings $41.25, all jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points. At Fort 
William: bran $25, shorts $27, middlings 
$33, all jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 ton 
less when containing mill-run screenings. 

Winnipeg.—Only a very moderate de- 
mand for bran and shorts exists. With 
fine pasturage general throughout the 
prairie provinces, there is no call from 
farmers, but there is the usual steady 
demand from dairymen. Stocks are in- 
creasing, but the milling industry is not 
active enough to make them burdensome. 
Quotations, June 18, Fort William basis: 
Manitoba, bran $27 ton, shorts $29; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $27, shorts $29; Alberta, 
bran $28, shorts $30. 


Ogden.—Although there was a fair 
demand for millfeed last week, prices 
took a general slump both for the Pa- 
cific Coast trade and in Utah and Idaho 
territory. Reports were received that 
large millfeed stocks have accumulated 
on the Pacific Coast, this being one of 
the depressing influences on _ prices. 
Green feed has been in excellent condi- 
tion throughout Utah and Idaho, causing 
decreased demand in these two states. 
Quotations to California, June 18: red 
bran $38.50@39.50 ton, blended bran and 
mill-run $41, white bran and mill-run 
$41.50@42, middlings $47@50, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Utah and Idaho 
dealers were quoted red bran at $33.50 
@34.50, white bran $35.50@36.50, and 
middlings $46@47, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 18, in tons, with comparisons; 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 





1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis ... 629 457 9,892 10,504 

Kansas City... 980 980 2,980 2,520 
New York .... re 8 ta 
Boston ....ccee ea0 41 vs 
Baltimore ..... 218 584 eo 

Philadelphia .. 180 340 oS ess 

Milwaukee 2,490 1,330 1,800 2,025 

TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
Denver, Coto.—G. F. Earley & Son, 


owners of the Lander (Wyo.) Mills, have 
let to the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co. a contract for the erection of a 
grain elevator adjoining the millsite. It 
will be 24x24 in ground dimensions and 
74 feet high. A warehouse 24x40, for 
sack storage, will also be erected. 
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Chicago.—Current demand for mixed 
feeds has slowed up considerably, and 
new business for near-by shipment con- 
sists mainly of small lots. Several man- 
ufacturers, however, are quoting summer 
prices on manufactured feeds, and it is 
reported that numerous sales for de- 
ferred shipment were made last week. 
Some bookings extend until Jan. 1, while 
others run until October. This is espe- 
cially true in the East, although many 
manufacturers are holding sales in the 
West down to 60- to 90-day shipment. 
On June 18, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $41@43 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $47@48, and mash feeds $59@61. 

Memphis.—Millers had more inquiry 
for horse and mule feed last week, helped 
by firmer prices and more activity in 
farming, although buying continues re- 
stricted. Better pastures than usual 
lessen feeding needs. Dairy and poultry 
feed steady and moving fairly well, but 
only for current needs. A _ steady in- 
crease in dairy interest in this territory 
is causing the use of balanced feed. 

St. Lowis.—Little change occurred in 
the mixed feed market last week. Imme- 
diate demand is rather light, but the 
feeling for the future is encouraging. 
Feeders and distributors have allowed 
their stocks to reach an unusually low 
point, which will result in much heavier 
buying later on. Prices remained about 
steady last week, and shipping instruc- 
tions were fair. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, June 18, at $46@46.50 ton, 
high grade horse feed $43, and scratch 
feed $51@51.50. 

Buffalo.—tThere was a limited demand 
for mixed feeds last week at unchanged 
prices. Quotations, June 18: standard 
dairy rations, 24 per cent protein, $24.50 
ton; poultry scratch feed, $38.50; poul- 
try mash, $49.75. 

Montreal.—Mixed feed prices were 
firm last week. Quotations, June 17, car- 
loads, ex-track, Montreal rate points, net 
cash: high grade mixed feeds $45 ton, 
second grade $39, third grade $33; grow- 
ing mash, $70; egg mash, $65; fine chick 
feeds, $70; first choice scratch grains $56, 
second class $54. 


Toronto.—Quotations, June 18: oat 


chop $48 ton, oats and barley $48, 
crushed oats $45, corn meal $50, feed 


wheat $57, oat feed $28, chick feed $67, 
mixed car lots, spot cash, delivered, 
country points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was quiet 
last week, and the continued firm market 
also had a tendency to discourage buy- 
ing. On June 18, 43 per cent was quoted 
at $43.50 ton, Chicago. 

New Orleans.—Trading in cottonseed 
products continues quiet, both in the lo- 
‘al field and abroad. Exports dropped 
to almost nothing last week, and inquiries 
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choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$32.50@33 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $37@37.50; hulls, sound 
quality, bulk, $6.75@7. 

Memphis.—This territory has practi- 
cally no cottonseed meal to offer, home 
requirements being sufficient to absorb 
stocks on hand and what little more the 
mills will produce. Buyers are taking 
small lots, and are being supplied from 
other sections. On June 18 41 per cent 
was quoted at $38.50 ton, and 43 at $40. 
Stocks are small, and holders expect 
higher prices for the balance. 

Milwaukee.—While trading in cotton- 
seed meal is restricted by the small sup- 
ply, demand is not heavy, and prices are 


nominally unchanged. Shipments are 
gradually increasing as the southern 
flood restrictions are being overcome. 


This probably is responsible for a slight- 
ly easier tone of prices respecting de- 
ferred shipment meal. Spot supplies 
command full asking limits. Nominal 
quotations, June 18, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$39@42 ton. 

Buffalo.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
is light, and offerings limited at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, June 18: 43 
per cent, $45 ton; 41 per cent, $43.50; 
36 per cent, $41. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal was very 
strong last week, and now commands 
the highest price on the crop, with a 
limited demand, Local stocks are light. 
On June 18 shippers offered meal at $41 
@47.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt or 
June shipment. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal _ sales 
were heavier last week. The bulk of the 
business, however, was in small lots for 
immediate shipment. Prices were slight- 
ly higher, and held firm. Quotation, 
June 18, $44.70 ton for 43 per cent. 

San Francisco.—Concentrates are 
stronger, with demand fairly active, due 
to scarcity and high price of millfeed. 
Cottonseed meal’ and cake were quoted 
June 17 at $42 ton, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal demand is 
fairly good at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tation, June 18: $45 ton for 43 per cent 
protein, car lots, Toronto freights. 














[L_ OATMEAL | 





Montreal.—Absolute quietness prevails 
in rolled oats and oatmeal. On June 17 
rolled oats in 90-lb jute bags were quot- 
ed at $3.80, with oatmeal 10 per cent 
more, both subject to 1 per cent cash 
discount. 

Toronto.—Oatmeal is steady and de- 
mand moderately good at unchanged 
prices. Quotations, June 18: rolled oats 
$7.90@8 bbl in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, and $7.50 in straight cars, on track, 
net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—The oatmeal market is dull 


trade, but nothing in export possible at 
present prices. Quotations, June 17: 
rolled oats, $3.65 per 80-lb sack; oat- 
meal, 98-lb sacks, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Boston.—A good demand for oatmeal 
exists, with rolled quoted at $3.60 and 
cut and ground at $3.96, all in 90-lb 
sacks, on June 18. 

Philadelphia—Oatmeal is quiet, and 
there are moderate but ample offerings 
at former rates. Quotations, June 18, 
$3.65 per 100-lb sack for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 21 at $3.05 per 90 Ibs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk and dried skim milk continues ac- 
tive. Offerings are a little freer, but 
handlers report that demand continues to 
absorb practically everything offered. 
There is a slightly easier undertone to 
the market, but there has been little 
change in prices. On June 18, dried but- 
termilk was quoted at 9@9%4c lb, in 100- 
lb bags, Chicago, and dried skim milk at 
9@9%ec, in 100-lb paper lined barrels. 

SELF-RISING FLOUR 

Torepo, On1o.—The Mid-West Labora- 
tories Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, in a re- 
cent bulletin makes some comments on 
self-rising flour which may be of interest 
to millers. 

“In testing self-rising flours we find 
that some bake up into biscuits with a 
pure white crumb, while others have a 
more or less creamy cast or tint. This 
tint is not always due to the bleaching, 
but more often to an excess of soda, 
When the biscuits show a pH value of 
7.00 (when neutral) the color tends to 
be a pure white, but when the biscuits 
show a distinct alkaline reaction, and 
especially when the pH runs above 7.20, 
the biscuits nearly always have a more 
or less creamy or yellowish color, due to 
excess soda. We advise adjustment of 
formulas so the pH of the biscuits will 
not exceed 7.20. 

“Mills using chlorine in bleaching flour 
sometimes get into trouble when adding 
acid phosphate to their plain flour. Both 
of these elements contribute acidity to 
flour, and while a certain amount of acid- 
ity is not harmful, that contributed by a 
strong chlorine dosage and 2 per cent 
of acid phosphate is excessive. As a 
matter of fact, there is no good reason 
for adding phosphate if chlorine is used 
in bleaching, and if phosphate is added, 
some other bleaching agent should be 
used. If for any reason both must be 
added to a flour, the dosage of each 
should be so regulated that excessive 
acidity will not be contributed to the 
flour.” 


The annual convention of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Pennsylvania 
will be held at Lancaster, Aug. 8-11. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Brunswick. Fully 800 retail grocers and 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 20, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 


by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 

Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
Bran knees $21.00 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran 21.50 25.50@26.00 
Middlings . re 22.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings .. .. 27.00 34.00@34.50 
Red dog whale . 30.00 40.00 @ 41.00 
Mixed feed .. . 24.00 29.00@30.00 
Old process oil meal 46.00 $4.00 @ 45.00 
Bran* . ‘ ... 30.00 34.50@35.50 
Middlings* , . 31.00 36.50@37.50 
Red dog* Bare cape 40.00 49.00 @49.50 

Duluth 
Bran ° ° ee - 22.00 26.00@27.00 
Middlings .. se 008 62 23.00 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings . . 29.00 36.00@36.50 


Country 
Red dog 
St. Louis 


mixed feed. ; 28.00 30.00@30.50 
° 31.00 40.50@41.50 





Bran Tere rre ree 23.00 28.50@29.50 
Brown shorts ..... -. 26.50 3 31.50 
Gray shorts ....... . 28.50 33.50@34.50 
St Cee wvecueeee kieee 7.00 10.00 @ 10.50 
Hominy feed ......... 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Buffalo 
Pee BPOAM cccccess 33.00 
PE seuadtaweeedes anne 32.00 





34.00 
86.00 @37.00 
41.00 @42.00 
35.50 @36.00 
46.00 @47.50 


Standard middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog a 
Heavy mixed feed..... 
Oil meal 
Kansas City— 








PUPS BOOM. occ cccvavees 21.00 26.50@27.00 
UD. ccwveceneessegens 20.50 00 @ 27.00 
Brow GROTts 2... sc2e0% 25.00 00 @30.00 
Chee WROTER cv cccsescs 26.00 00 @31.00 
NE, OO i Oe hie 6 arate ne 31.50 39.00@40.00 


Philadelphia 
Wimter REAM 2c cccccces 
PUPS DFAM .ccecsccces 
Spring bran 
Spring middlings 
Red dog rv 
Flour middlings 

Milwaukee 
Weemeee PERM sce cccwecs 23 28.00 @ 28.50 
Bran o* 2 28.00 @ 28.50 
Middlings 30.50 @31,00 
Flour middlings 36.00 @37.00 
Red dog 3.00 @ 43.50 


35.00 @37.50 
35.00 @26.00 
34.00 @35.00 
36.00 @37.00 
44.00@44.50 
39.00 @ 43.50 











21 00 





Pere COGS ccccesevdcasss 00 @ 29.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 38.50 .00@42.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.00 00 @ 26.00 
eemmnsny See? wccccavese 31.50 2.00 @ 44.00 
Gietem. Feeds .nscevise - 33.26 .....@34.60 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
BESRMORMONS ci ccccsccves 8.30 $9.10 
rrr rrr rire? s 7.00 9.10 
Bt, EW cecicnvsscovece ° 7.50 
Kansas City ..... . 8.90 9.70 
BELEWRUNGO oc iccccccscess 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo .... 4.70 


¢Chicago.. 1100 Ibs. 
SCREENINGS 
Minneapolis.—Aside from scarcity, the 
screenings market is featureless. Occa- 
sional cars are carried over from day to 
day unsold, and yet dealers declare it 
would be impossible to pick up 500 to 
1,000 tons without advancing the market 
very materially. Good ordinary elevator 
screenings are quoted at $9@12 ton, me- 
dium weight $12.50@15, and heavy $15.50 
@16, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill oats are 
held at 35@39c bu, bulk. 
Toronto.—Receipts of screenings con- 
tinue light, and demand is moderate. 
There is no change in prices. Dealers 
are asking $29 ton, car lots, c.i.f., bay 


*Boston. 








































































have fallen off. Quotations, June 16: and featureless, with a fair domestic flour dealers are expected to attend. ports. 
. 
Range of Bran Prices 
June July August September October November December January February March April May 3 June 
2 2 2 2 3 30/7 14 21 28 5 
$38.00 5 12 19 26 3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 2874 11 18 25 2 ” 16 23 30 6 13 20 27) 4 ; IL 18 25 | 1 8 1s 22 29) 5 _t2 89 2615 Jd 2 19 26 2 2 _ 16 3 oa7 14 at | ig B'S 38.00 
| poeperebecepoosae™ *e, 
37.00] | |_| |_| | __gaee? pi iit te 37.00 
36.00} | i Fd ie | | | 36.00 
— ‘a ee ee + + + + + t 4—+—_+ + + ae + ' ¥ + + 
35.00] | | | | l 35.00 
34.00 } Spring Bran (Minneapolis) Cpe eee 34.00 
||] Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) | 33.06 
33.00 | Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) See ee } +—+—-+ + aiid 
32.00 | | | | Spring Bran (Boston) Cececcccccccccocoecs | ea | 32.00 
ae ‘ 
| st, dee 31.00 
31.00 toe Tay ++ } af a | | Banh l 
30.00 Preegt” | oe +4 ra | il eS Patan wee wetter 30.00 
29.00] _ | | | % wars | | |_| raat Ls 29.00 
28.00 Set } 28.00 
27.00 Ol" 27.00 
26.00 _ SS 26.00 
25.00 25.00 
24.00 24.00 
23.00 | 23.00 
22.00 22.00 
21.00 | 21.00 
20.00= — | = oA = 20.00 
19.00 19.00 
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CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—There was no special fea- 
ture to the cash wheat market last week. 
Trading basis was steady, and mill buy- 
ers picked up the better grades of hard 
winter available. Scattered cars of red 
winters also went to mill buyers. Trad- 
ing basis on No. 1 red was ¥%@lc over 
July, No. 2 red 4%,.@%c over, No. 3 red 
1@3c under, No. 1 hard 5@7c over, No. 
2 hard 3@4c over, No. 3 hard 2c over to 
2c under; No. 1 dark northern spring 5 
@13¢e over, No. 2 dark northern 4@10c 
over, No. 1 northern 3@10c over. Sales 
toward the end of the week included No. 
1 hard at $1.52 bu, and No, 2 hard 
at $1.51¥,. 


Minneapolis.—Milling demand is only 
for dry, high protein wheat; other offer- 
ings are neglected. While 15 per cent 
protein is quoted nominally at 15@20c 
bu over the July option, two cars on 
June 21 sold at 22c and 23¢ over. For 
14 per cent wheat 13@19c over is asked, 
13 per cent 9@16c over, and 12 per cent 
5@13c over. The top price bid on 15 
per cent winter wheat from Montana is 
11@14c over July. 

Based on the close, June 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.32 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.30; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.34, No. 1 northern $1.32; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.35, No. 1 northern $1.33; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.23. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 18 
was $1.535%4.@1.60, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.523%4@1.58. No. 1 amber closed on 
June 21 at $1.525%,@1.56%, and No. 1 
durum $1.5154@1.54%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 18 
was $1.447,@1.60%%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.437%.@1.49%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 21 at $1.45@1.60, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.44@1.48. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to June 18, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
67,672 91,615 90,102 88,457 
42,050 64,462 103,397 31,440 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


Totals 109,722 156,077 193,499 119,897 


Duluth—Milling demand for choice 
high protein spring offerings and good 
intermediate grades kept the market 
pretty well cleaned up last week. For 
the ordinary grades, elevators generally 
displayed an active interest. Receipts 
show improvement in the upper dark 
grades, the spring variety being light. 
Elevators displayed keener competition 
among themselves for the common durum 
offerings. Milling demand fell away. 
Top on amber was reduced 4c and mixed 
Ge. Rain and flood danger in the South- 
west at the close of last week resulted 
in a strong finish of the futures market. 
Closing quotations, June 18: No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.495% @1.655% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.475,@1.625,; No. 3 dark, $1.42%@ 
1.5954; No. 1 northern spring, $1.4654,@ 
1.595,. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





———Amber durum—— —Durum 
June No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
11... 155% @165% 5g @1655% 1575, 1565, 
aes 157% @163% 6@163% 158% 157% 
14.. 156% @162% 5144 @162% 157% 156% 
15... 155% @161% 4 @161% 156% 155% 
16... 1563 @162% s@162% 157% 156% 
17... 156% @162% 6@162% 157% 15613 

18... 159 @165 @165 160 159 
Winnipeg—The wheat market has 


been nervous and price fluctuations have 
been wide. Winnipeg has not been to 
any great extent affected by the weather 
in western Canada, but backward weath- 
er for corn, and less favorable conditions 
in Europe have been influences. Canada 


continues to send liberal quantities of 
wheat oversea, the bulk of the 7,492,000 
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bus shipped from North America last 


week having a Canadian origin. Cash 
wheat has been erratic. No. 1 north- 
ern is scarce, and what there is in the 
country will probably go to mills. It 
has been commanding a premium of 3@ 
3¥ec over the July, and was quoted at 
$1.6314% bu at the close on July 18, basis 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 
Kansas City.—In spite of the fact that 
wet weather made some anxious about 
the outcome of harvesting operations in 
the Southwest and caused them to look 
around for supplies of old wheat, prices 
were somewhat lower at the end of last 
week than they were in the previous 


week. Quotations, June 18: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.40@1.55 bu, No. 2 $1.39°%%@ 


1.541%, No. 3 $1.388124@1.54, No. 4 $1.37@ 
1.52; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.4112@1.42'4, 
No. 2 $1.41@1.42, No. 3 $1.391%2@1.41, 
No. 4 $1.38@1.40. 

St. Louis —Soft wheat is dull at ad- 
vanced prices. Nearly everything offered 
last week was of the dark type or flinty 
character, while there was demand only 


for starchy varieties. Practically no 
hard wheat was tendered. Demand 
light. Receipts were 74 cars, against 


116 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
June 18: No. 1 red $1.53 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.52@1.53, No. 3 red $1.51@1.53; No. 
2 hard $1.48¥,, No. 3 hard $1.48. 

Toledo.—There has recently been a 
heavy movement of wheat in this section, 
but its peak seems to be over. The bid 
of the Toledo grain trade, June 17, was 
$1.39, bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, 5c under the close of the Chicago 
July, and 3c under Chicago September, 
which has been the buying basis at To- 
ledo for some days. 

Evansville——The wheat market was 
steady last week. Wheat at stations, 
June 18, was priced at $1.40 bu; at mills, 
$1.43. 

Nashville—The wheat situation is 
about normal. Mills occasionally pick 
up small lots. Harvesting of wheat in 
Tennessee was further delayed last week 
by rains. Indications are that threshing 
will not get well under way until after 
July 1, and that new wheat movement 
will not be large before the middle of 
next month. The Tennessee crop is about 
40 per cent smaller than last year. Old 
wheat was irregular, but generally strong 
last week. No. 2 red, with bill, on 
June 18 was quoted at $1.61@1.66 bu, 
Nashville. 

Milwaukee.—Offerings in the cash 
wheat market are larger, but in sympa- 
thy with futures values were enhanced 
lc during the past week. Receipts were 
101 cars, against 64 in the previous week 
and 27 a year ago. Spring wheat is 
scarce and little is coming, the bulk of 
offerings being mixed. Durum is in 
small supply, and commands nearly as 
much as hard winter. Closing quota- 
tions, June 18: No. 1 hard winter, $1.52 
@1.53 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.46@1.47; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.44@1.46; No. 1 durum, 
$1.50@1.52. 

Portland.—Wheat trading was light 
last week. Most of the old crop sales 
have been covered, and new crop busi- 
ness has been checked temporarily, as 
prices here are out of Jine with foreign 
values. Closing bids for June wheat at 





the Merchants’ Exchange: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.55 bu; hard white, $1.50; 
Federation, soft white and western white, 
$1.44; northern spring, $1.42; hard win- 
ter, $1.40; western red, $1.36. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is steady, al- 
though mills expect lower prices as the 
new crop progresses! Weather condi- 
tions are favorable. Quotations, June 
17, basis 100’s, sacked, $2.35 for No. 1 
hard white, federal grades. 

Seattle—Demand for and offerings of 
wheat were light last week. Cash quo- 
tations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, 
June 17: soft and western white and 
northern spring, $1.45 bu; western red, 
$1.43; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.54@1.55; 
Big Bend dark northern spring, $1.51. 
Buyers are seeking small lots 
of grain. Prices for cash wheat are un- 
changed from a week ago. Quotations, 
June 18: No. 2 northern spring $1.49@ 
1.57 bu, No. 2 dark hard Turkey $1.43 
@1.63, No. 2 hard winter $1.27@1.44, No. 
2 soft white $1.32@1.39, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls —Choice No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring wheat was quoted, June 18, 
at $1.36 bu, delivered at Great Falls. 

New York.—Wheat reflected weather 
advices, and fluctuated within narrow 
limits last week. Export demand was 
flat. Cash grain quotations, June 18: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.5854 bu; 


Ogden. 


No. 1 dark spring, c.if., domestic, 
$1.655,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 


port, $1.625,; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.771%. 
Philadelphia.—W heat last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing firm 
at a net advance of Ic. Offerings light. 
Quotations, June 18, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.53 bu; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.50. 
Buffalo.—Soft winter wheat arrived 
here last week at the rate of two to three 
cars a day, with practically no demand 
from mills or feed mixers. 
Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 18 
was %c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand quiet and 
stocks, about five times more Canadian 
than domestic, showing a decrease of 
9,000 bus. Closing prices, June 18: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.53, bu; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.501%,, No. 38 
$1.461%,; southern No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.491%, No. 3 $1.451%4, No. 4 
$1.41, No. 5 $1.37; range of parcel 
lots by boat for week, $1.25@1.30, as to 
quality and condition. Most arrivals 
went to export elevators. 
Toronto.—There is no change in prices 
of Ontario winter wheat. Good milling 
quality is selling at $1.30 bu in wagon 
lots at mill doors, and car lots on track 
at country points $1.35@1.40. Western 
spring wheat at lower lake terminals: 
No. 1 northern, $1.6742 bu, on track, bay 


ports. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Chicago.—Only a few cars of rye were 
offered last week, and these were picked 
up by mills. No. 2 sold around $1.17@ 
1.171, bu. The better grades of oats 
brought firm premiums, but the lower 
grades had to be discounted. No. 2 
white was quoted at 5114,@5314c bu, No. 
3 white 48@50¥,c, and No. 4 white 441, 
@AT3,¢, 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending June 18, and the 
closing prices on June 20, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 4514%,@47%c, 4614@ 
4710; No. 2 rye, $1.085,@1.114, $1.09% 
@1.1144; barley, 72@92c, 72@88c. 

Duluth—Business in oats continues 
quiet, due mainly to restricted receipts. 




















Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


gumepemene 
Wheat to— June 11, '27 


——Week ending—— 
June 12, '26 


~ -July 1 to———_,, 
June 4,'27 Juneil,’27 June 12, ’26 


























DE st itevdbscecebeees:  Beneer 37,000 248,000 9,485,000 2,829,000 

United Kingdom ....... 157,000 37,000 156,000 36,878,000 

Other Europe ........ 509,000 1,012,000 495,000 61,654,000 

TS. ban e485essbadae) BeeeeeR) | 6-6! Cee). § ° sheeun 547,000 

Other countries 2,000 760,000 40,000 24,000 8,502,000 

co ee err 668,000 1,846,000 939,000 148,288,000 58,363,000 

Wheat flour, United States 

and Canada, in transit... *143,000 206,000 181,000 15,651,000 13,124,000 
PER 60.06 tcsdoeensnes conve 211,000 115,000 219,000 16,050,000 25,913,000 
a, rere rere eee 94,000 319,000 311,000 16,526,000 21,924,000 
Se Bushee reyes 9,000 41,000 458,000 8,148,000 29,407,000 
BO Mth a> sane cnnsm een Paesee 188,000 109,000 710,000 17,922,000 11,647,000 

*Including via Pacific ports: flour, 42,100 bbls. 








June 22, 1927 





Buyers show willingness to cover re- 
quirements, but are unable to do so. 
Spot No. 3 white closed, June 18, at 
Chicago July price to 3c under. Outside 
buying interest is slow. Barley stocks, 
which had been worked down to a very 
low level, are being built up by increased 
receipts at elevators. Improvement in 
arrivals served as an incentive for in- 
creased interest and trading within the 
recent advanced price range, 74@92c bu. 
Choice to fancy malting was quoted at 
86@92c; medium to good, 78@84c; feed- 
ing grades, 75@77c, according to weight 
and grade. Steady interest was shown 
in rye, both futures and cash. Export 
inquiry was noticeable, but in view of 
the small supply carried here, trading 
was narrow and uninteresting. 

Winnipeg.—There has been a _ good 
demand for old oats, both from mills 
and exporters, and shorts in July have 
been nervous. There has been little in- 
terest and light trading in barley, but 
prices have held up well. Trading in 
rye is light, and stocks are so small that 
Canadian hardly figures in the export 
business. Domestic demand will pretty 
well take care of what old crop rye re- 
mains in the country. New crop pros- 
pects are reported as much better than 
at this time last year. Cash trade is 
slack, not so much for lack of demand as 
from scarcity of offerings. Cash prices, 
June 18: No, 2 Canadian western oats, 
67%%c bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
93c; No, 2 Canadian western rye, $1.1714, 
basis in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Following the movement 
of cash wheat, rye samples closed about 
unchanged last week. Oats samples, 
however, gained 2@3c under moderate 
offerings and a good demand, especially 
for heavy. Barley declined 1@2c and 
closed weak, the demand from maltsters 
declining, while receipts averaged mod- 
erate. Receipts of rye were 26 cars, 
against 14 in the previous week and 13 
a year ago. Closing quotations, June 18: 
No. 2 rye, $1.14%,@1.154% bu; No. 3 
white oats, 4614,@48¥%c; malting barley, 
90@98ce. 

Nashville-—Less activity was noted in 
mixed feeds last week, manufacturers re- 
porting decrease in sales. Poultry 
scratch feed and horse feed were $1 
lower, while other prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, June 18: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $31@43.50 ton; dairy feed, $31.50 
@44; poultry scratch feed, $49@55; 
poultry mash feed, $66@78. 

Philadelphia.—Oats advanced ‘1c early 
last week, and closed at a net gain of 
only 4c. Offerings were light, and de- 
mand moderate. Quotations, June 18, 
local car lots as to location: No. 2 white, 
614,@624%4c bu; No. 3 white, 5814@ 
6014¢. 

Buffalo—Heavy No. 2 white oats 
would be readily salable at a premium, 
but the week’s offerings were mostly 
cereals and low grades. Barley, both 
lake and rail, has been in light supply, 
with demand inactive and holders not 
anxious to move their stocks. Practically 
no rail supplies on the market. Rye 
stocks are not heavy, and demand is 
slack. No. 2 rosen was quoted at $1.24 
bu, Philadelphia. 

Boston.—Demand for oats is quiet, 
with the market fairly steady. Quota- 
tions, June 18: regular 38@40-Ib, all-rail 
shipment, 64@65c bu; regular 36@38-lb, 
60@6lc; regular 34@36-lb, 57@58c; reg- 
ular 36@38-lb, lake-and-rail shipment, 
59@60c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 18: No. 
2 white, domestic, 61@6114,c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 561,,@571,c. 

Pittsburgh—Receipts of oats were 
light last week, especially desirable ones. 
Demand for top grade was most pro- 
nounced. Prices were slightly lower. 
Quotations, June 18: No. 2 white, 571,@ 
58Y,c bu; No. 3 white, 551,@561,c. 

San Francisco.—Barley continues very 
strong, except feed, which is compara- 
tively weak. Exporters are heavy bid- 
ders on choice grades, and are paying 
higher than the wheat price. Quotations, 
June 17, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $1.75; 
grading, $1.80@1.90; choice Mariout, 
$1.90@2.20; choice common, $2.10@2.50. 
Demand for oats is slow, and offerings 
light. Quotations, June 17, basis 100’s, 
sacked: feed, $2; seed, $2.15. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 











Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


























United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 








- Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

at the principal distributing centers, as re- 

ported for the week ending June 18, in bush- 






































Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 11, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 






























































































WHEAT 18, as reported to the United States Bureau els (000's omitted), with comparisons: dom, and the s ly 
Chicago Minneapolis of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 48 hi rth oR also. F 2 s : hows a oe Sor Burope: 
June July Sept. July Sept Canadian Receipts Shipments Stocks a’so the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
| epee 148% 143 144% san % aiid —— 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 the United States and Canada, with com- 
* 145 143% 1445% 144% Wheat San euaewasan 23,806,000 9,861,000 a es 1,123 1,126 755 701 6,459 3,651 parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Seber 146% 144% 5% 145 Ii ere oe 1,358,000 wn Ba” loa ce ees OTe Changes 
isk ens 144% 142% 43 143 Corn 34,880,000 ac ae ow he “k 349 204 471 315... : Week from Totals 
18...... 1451 143 144% 143% Barley 1,570,000 185,000 ch A ++ 6491 os) 9881,718 3,167 1,267 ending pre- June 12 
ee 146% 142% 144 143% Cait tina's <x 50s 18,984,000 36,000 at = sa . a ze . 4 Sod Wheat June 11 vious week 1926 
2 > kee = Baltimore 66 258 16 420 1,507 999 United States* me 9 © Ens = os 
x PR ssckckvvarces 1,467,000 11,000 Philadelphi 72 244 20 11 1 stat 26,361 2,902 15,858 
adelphia 72 2 203 93% J e« : est , r 
ansas City St. Louis red Steaks of United Ginten av se ieee ae + >. —- 22 & shad United Stat - 915 
June Sept Jul s t grain in store in Milwaukee 133 38 7 207 . . Canada 5° 
aga 134% anu. wy’ Canadian markets on June 18: wheat, 745,- Dul.-Sup. . 580 689 901 » 9812 2072 52 3,868 
i: ee ++ ti ‘a 143 % 000 bus; rye, 882,000; corn, 1,360,000; barley, Toledo .... 202 118 64 Bs eae Total 5 
Spee oa oe at 13,000; oats, 1,334,000. *Buffalo 2 414 3,696 1,57¢ 6.23 3508 ripe sai wiSOe TRORF 
one 36 giz +4 F 2, 3,696 1,576 ‘ 3,23 3.5 Inited Kinedo Pape ties 
| Tee 133% 14414 1431 Ctiniccmimtin *Shipments by lake and canal Receipts United Kingdom port stocks and 
Soh 134% . roan by lake only. » loating supply (Broomhall)— 
eee 1345, esewe stau Russell's Wheat Stocks and Movement - 4 Fotals ‘ $74,300 100 56,000 
kd EER ee Russell's Commercial News’ estimates Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks : we pl = anes ee 
New York (domestic) Seattle United States wheat stocks and movement Recotein . ive a T oe hy 4 rr oe » 
June July Sept. July Sept. as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): t on . alga shipments and stocks of Oates af agg ; #55, 068 “151 28,641 
AG. .ccee 146 144% 140% 134% Mawes M the principal distributing centers for the CORN—United States and Canad: 
144% 140% 134% ~ ment, July 1- ye yee : week ending June 18, in bushels (000’s omit- Totals , 33.942 P eee? 20.7 
Seer 147% 145% 141 1354 June 4 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 ted), with comparisons: OATS—United States ; na ps cate 99,700 
17 1467 143% = 39% Receipts from farms. .700,000 571,000 735,000 ‘ Tot: States anc ¢ anada— 
atau “7 — 14414 140% saeet ROPE ivscsacscsces 147,620 56,100 189,571 iss? leat Shipments Stocks SERED ee snnses 28,235 654 52,607 
ttteee ‘ 2 2 34% Imports 12,800 ott" ry 927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 *East of Rocky ains ‘4 
20 1% 34% OP Rae 2, 14,675 6,090 ismenmebia G44 Stk “EER “aa eae ‘ocky Mountains. tWes 
Onsite 147% 144 140% 1341% eng aetantes o> 8: 7 anenapeite “a +1 685 473 4 8 15,626 Rocky Mountains, tContinent cadamen of 
At terminals ...... P — alate an. ss 5 213 43 73 1 670 Combined aggregate thes phe gla 
Bubath derem AE Cole cvntcra* SH116 22,276 87,761 Chicago .... 596 946 284 919 .. piles, as shown ty ier ao ie ‘~~ 
2 d 3 ators, oe Woe? eo 2 lla = ag Les adstreet, follow, i 
14% ue” mills and in transit 23,825 21,077 36,068 fyonon°*': 344 266 90 122 754 ne z 
4 39 Week's sehen pate i > osto ceeding 2 $ ss ae aa ——-Unite State 
ae 138% eek’s decrease ..... 4,771 4,354 4,630 Baltimore .. 19 ” “ a 109 Bact Lf — een, 
543 36 a — *hilade te ° 9° a7 P 9° — SSInS 
154% 138% eam Sem 912 B+. oa 119 1926 of Rockies Coast Totals 
157 139% Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks ae” 2 ae ott oS + 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
: . 2 ‘ . -s » > if 73. 2.702 ug. 2 616 eLAEPE. 
155 139% Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley Toledo ..... 51 96 103 re ce Sept. 1 etree 34,576,000 
Buenos Aires at the principal distributing centers for the *Buffalo ... 1389 35 .. 2,695 2.701 Oct. 1 2'944,000 an She ake 
July Aug week ending June 18, in bushels (000’s omit- *Shipments by and canal. Receipts Nov. 1 3. 4¢ 1,000 eat yer 
4 164% 162% 142% 143 ted), with comparisons: by lake only. Dec. 1 2'963'000 Ltd ee 
15...... 163 160% 141% 142% Receipts Shipments Stocks mnie! 1927 shies ‘Seaneee 
” bGae'ee 162% rey 141% 142% Mi 1 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Jan. 1 ..... 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
ES 54% 61% 141% 142% Minneapolis .. 362 204 240 182 127 2.026 Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at Feb. 1 58,423,000 2.400.000 60 8: 4, 
+ 4 1 2 + . , 2 27 2,026 : 8, § ) 1 é s s é Feo, “, ’ 50,823,000 
- 162 % 159% 142% 144% Kansas City... 10 os 1 4 4 34 the principal distributing centers as report- Mch. 1 .... 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,1: 5000 
eas 163% ee. Sreus ~ adess Chicago ...... 74 165 20 43 - ; ed for the week ending June 18, in bushels April 1 .... 51,404,000 2,423,000 653, 000 
CORN a York .... 216 284 -. 254 617 83 (000’s omitted), with comparisons: May 1 40,455,000 1,947,000 42.402 000 
I ee eae ae . omy Week ending— re ay 
Chicago iecineiitaes eee eso - - #1 ‘: es Rey ene Stocks ph . € wre niens Mliiik en eennes 
dem July Sept. July Sept : a ae. te ose 1 1 3 Minneapolis 167 1 19 286 ar ee 26,361,000 2.123'000 28'484 000 
“i 97 3% 102% 94% 973 Milwaukee ... 110 151 i ae , ae” Misi. ae ae tan E : 
| eee 99%, 104% ae +h, Dal.-Superior, “a rf ei tke aii Kansas City... 550 387 180 Totals, U.S. U. King- 
"Ngee 101% 1071 ‘ 14540 * Buffalo 155 723 60 77 och CORO ..... 1,467 1,726 895 7: : = and Canada dom and 
isc. Soe 105% ; pedi prellp PASE cise AO is , +> 277 368 New York .... 21 41 ee ~» 116 32 Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
‘3 aa acca 97: 100% Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts Boston ....... 1 1 ia 5 July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
20... 1.) 99% 10454 obey = i ae Shee easy. Baltimore .... 13 20 - 120 185 Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
8 8 97% 100% Philadelphia . 11 9 14 9 6 152 Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
» Milwaukee ... 377 62 37 70 Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 j i 
Chi a Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks Dul.-Superior. . 4 1 1 . 9 Nov. 1 ne 1719,000 164,894,000 42'400,000 
; cago Minneapolis The following table shows stocks of grai Toledo ....... 80 42 80 61 é fea Dec. 1 - 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700.0¢ 
June July Sept . f grain bo > ’ 39,700,000 
14 473 wa % 7 — in store at above points on June 17, in *Buffalo ...... 408 e- a +0 SSE 2/088 J t 
> ate cts 4 ('*s 2% ° bushels (000'’s omitted): ; *Receipts by lake only Jan. 1 ....117,796,000 188,607,00 
~ haga 18 5, 481, 461 ‘6% : § 1itted) y lak y. Fel (96, $8,607, 0 48,000,000 
AG... +0 19% 48 54 41654 15% mevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax = Mech. 1° **133;319000 179.234,000 69,300,000 
eee 48% 481% 46% 15%, Gulls les ...... ; 614 21 41 ats Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks April 1 "109392000 1 peed bgt eg ee 
fe ceeees 18 58 48% 16% 45 % he Pa : oars 111 118 300 Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at May 1 .. 83,121,000 125,523,000 o7 06a bee 
en 18 5% 48% 1614 15% pope pid 2,184 109 47 ote the principal distributing centers for the Week ending ; é 
RYE oo = 26 578 27 80 1,086 —— ending June 18, in bushels (000’s omit- June 4. 56,797,000 87,912.000 74,.600.000 
Sask. 0 ae ted), with comparisons: June 11 - 52,577,000 81.06 ryt 74°23 
Chicago Minneapolis eS cesseves LSE 108 cate hiiliis dia ee ee *Broomhall, veers  SRenieee 
July Sept. Suly Sept OE ae aes og 13 teceipts Shipments Stocks 
116% 104% 109 97% Private elevators 686 201 232 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 Total American, Canadian and_ British 
116% 104 3% 1091 98% > Minneapolis 10 67 42 32 2,971 3,317 visible supply: ‘ 
117% 105% 109 98% Totals 1,083 534 1,849 Kansas City 5 2 : 6 101 143 Month Month— 
115% 104 107% 97 ls Year ago 4,27 1645 2649 “Chicago 18 22 262 3 . . July 1....109,686,000 Feb. 1....244,534,000 
116% 104% 108% nar Receipts Ms 62 g~SCNew York . S240 AL 47) 44 1260 «116020 Aug. 1....110,649,000 Mch. 1... .249°'344'000 
117% ae oat 98 % eA gt che ae As m, Boston j sf a “i i 3 Sept. 1....133,277,000 April 1.... 243,619 000 
FLAXSEED P ai Rail shipments 119 9 ae Poo 2 oa ‘ 14 30 Oct. 1....170,478,000 May 1 209'599 On 
"LAXSEE *hiladelphia 1 1 ; 9 5 Nov. 1....207,204,000 Week endinc— 
Minneapolis Duluth STOCKS BY GRADE (0000'S OMITTED) Milwaukee 31 18 59 9 OR, Bavoct 373,000 June + ; ect 000 
June July Sept. July Sept. Wheat Bus Wheat Bus Dul.-Superior.. 165 108 342 373 338 4,096 Jan. 1....236,607,000 June 11 _.155.361 000 
cas 22% 225% No. 1 hard ...... 11 Feed ..... 22 MONO snc0s, o> as 206 .. 688 361 REE a Re cera vem 
peso No. 1 northern.. 353 Durum ........ 366 Shipments by lake and canal. Imports of Canadian Wheat 
Trt No. 2 northern 521 Kota 107 gee ee ee ee The Un ; 
tee & f rs ! wes otis “* : ‘ i; e ited States Department ff Com- 
ee a : an? ‘alc eghi nis White spring... 157 Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks merce reports imports of Canadian = a 
os , : . , ai a bs 3 teceipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseec 1e principal northern border a aid 
Shines + “4 3 a rn 838 Winter I I flax 1 tl 1 ler ports as fol- 
<s0'” A northern... a mec $291 at the principal distributing centers for the lows: 
No. .¥neneku an 93 -rivate 5f » ing , 
nines * Bile alles 77 rivat 11,159 ~_ k € nding June 18, in bushels (000's omit- Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Total ; , RRs iste . 96 =Total ecg SE Comparten: Week ending—_ July 1, 1926, to 
_ Total Italian wheat imports for the ne . ht i Receipts Shipments Stocks June 11 June 4 June 11, 1927 
first eight months of the present season, yo.» cw a. ea ~~. - 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 = -**** ee ees 4,000 
based on preliminary ettineien for Feb- oa a oan nese ‘ ne es 4 = bala lis. ' 7 15 13 530 567 wane — bonded mills for grinding 
re = e* * , 0 o Z or *x Py 
ruary and March, were 58 per cent great- a i 7 New York .... 26 . bis a --—— Week ending — —y July 1, 1926 
sag ank on SRP Rea eee 7 2 .-1,083 Dul.-Superior » 5 27 90 927 7h a y 1, 1926, to 
er than in 1925-26. it eas 2 oa = ’ “20 50) 2720 937 763) June 11 June 4 June 11, 1927 
I eceipts not included, 268,000 12.996 
2,996,000 
° 
Movement of Wheat Prices 
June July August septembe " 
y zg September October November December January February March April May J 
[ues —— ’ a f a une 
19) 613 10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28) 4 i 18 25)2 9 16 23 30/6 13 2027/4 1118 25]1 8 15 22 29 5 1219 26] 5 1219 26]2 9 > > > 
$1.95 | l | = 7 1 is Pn on oo 9 12 19 26/2 16 23 30/7 14 21 28]4 11 18 25 
1.90 ] aie 
ne ee oe a 1.90 
1.80 T = — 1.85 
1.75 No. | Northern (Minneapolis) — es oe 1.80 
1.70 No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) eecccecesevccceceee 1.75 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) ——— 1.70 
Chicago Active Future ——— ;: 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
t 1.45 
" q 
Nee 1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.25 
1.20 
1.15 
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Chicago.—A few scattered cars of corn 
goods were sold last week to jobbers and 
specialty manufacturers; otherwise, de- 
mand was very quiet. Corn flour was 
quoted, June 18, at $2.60 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $2.50, cream meal $2.50 and 
hominy $2.50. Cash corn was fairly 
active. Trading basis on the better 
grades was firm, and these were picked 
up readily, but lower grades were in- 
clined to drag, and discounts widened. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted at $1.02 bu, No. 
4 mixed 96c, No. 5 mixed 8942@90c, No. 
6 mixed 88@88',c; No. 2 yellow $1.02@ 
1.04, No. 3 yellow $1@1.0142, No. 4 yel- 
low 954,@96c, No. 5 yellow 90@95%ec, 
No. 6 yellow 88%2@92c; No. 2 white 
$1.02%, No. 3 white $1.0142, No. 4 white 
95@96c, No. 5 white 93c, No. 6 white 
88@88,rc. 

Kansas City—Corn was strong again 
last week, and advanced about 5c. The 
continued wet weather is causing grave 
concern for the crop, and there is a good 
demand for the better grades of the cash 
grain. Quotations, June 18: white, No. 
2 97Y4,@99\c bu, No. 3 964, @98¥,c, No. 
4 944,@97Y,c; yellow, No. 2 99c@ 
$1.011%4, No. 3 9714%,@991%c, No. 4 96@ 
98c; mixed, No. 2 974%,@99¥,c, No. 3 
961, @98Y,c, No. 4 944,@97Y,c; cream 
meal, $2.50 per 100 Ibs; corn bran, $34 
ton; hominy feed, $34. 

St. Louis —Not much urgency to the 
demand for corn, but offerings last week 
were light and a pretty good clearance 
was made. Elevators and shippers were 
the principal buyers. Receipts were 379 
cars, against 412 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, June 18: No. 3 mixed 98¢ 
bu, No. 6 mixed 85c; No. 2 yellow $1.03, 
No. 3 yellow $1.01@1.01%, No. 4 yellow 
97%@99c; No, 2 white $1.02@1.03, No. 
3 white $1. 

Nashville.—Business is quiet in corn, 
demand falling off on account of light 
consumption of meal. Shipments re- 
cently have been far below average. 
The market recovered last week prac- 
tically all loss of the previous week. 
Quotations, June 18: No. 2 white $1.14 
@1.15 bu, No. 3 white $1.12@1.13, No. 
2 yellow $1.14@1.15, No. 3 yellow $1.12 
@1.13. There is little activity in corn 
meal trade at the large commercial mills. 
Market about steady. Cream meal, 96- 
lb bags, on June 18 was quoted at $2.60 
@2.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Memphis.—Buyers of corn meal are 
taking only an occasional car, but stocks 
are so small that they are compelled to 
enter the market frequently. On June 
18 cream was offered at $4.50@5. Corn 
receipts last week were only 60 cars, 
Cash No. 3 white was quoted at $1.08 bu. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, and an improvement was 
noted in the export call. Shipments 
reached 60,490 bus, Progreso taking 34,- 
600 bus and Havana 25,330. Quotations, 
June 16: No. 2 yellow $1.21 bu, No. 3 
$1.19; No. 2 white $1.21, No. 3 $1.19 (for 
export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, 
$2.28 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.85; 
standard meal, $2.60. 

Minneapolis——Corn receipts are not 
very heavy, but there is a little carry- 
over from day to day. Demand is prin- 
cipally for the low grades, which can be 
picked up at prices considerably lower 
than the option. No. 3 yellow is quoted 
at 2@4c bu under Chicago July, and No. 
3 mixed at 9@10c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 
18 was 9014@98'2c; the closing price on 
June 20 was 95@97c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on June 21 
at $6.10@6.20 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$6@6.10. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn made a rather 
sensational advance last week, closing 
prices being 5@9c higher, despite heavier 
offerings for this period. Receipts were 
286 cars, against 185 in the previous 
week and 42 a year ago. There was a 
continued good demand from industries 
and shippers, confined to the choice, dry 
qualities. Moist and off-color samples 
were neglected except when available at 
heavy discounts. Closing quotations, 
June 18: No. 3 yellow, $1@1.01 bu; No. 
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3 white, $1@1.004%,; No. 3 mixed, 99c 
@$1. 

San Francisco—Corn remains firm. 
Demand is slow, however, due to the high 
price as compared to wheat. Quotations, 
June 17: eastern No. 2 yellow, basis 
100’s, bulk, $2.24; California milo and 
Egyptian corn scarce and high at $2.40 


and $2.50, respectively, basis 100’s, 
sacked. 
Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 


ness, the corn market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods are 
quiet and easier. Offerings, while mod- 
erate, are ample. Quotations, June 18, 
in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.05; 
white cream meal, fancy, $3.05; pearl 
hominy and grits, $3.05. 

Buffalo.—Changes in the futures mar- 
ket somewhat restricted demand for rail 
corn last week, with lake corn in free 
supply, but at the close local industries 
were making active inquiries for fresh 
shelled of the higher grades. Offerings 
which came on the market were mostly 
low grades, and were less easily moved. 
Gluten nominal, with no offerings. Do- 
mestic demand for corn meal shows a 
seasonal decrease. Export demand less 
active, as trade will not follow the ad- 
vancing market. Quotations, June 18: 
No. 3 yellow, $1.043, bu; gluten, $41.50; 
cracked corn, $43.50. Corn meal, $2.60 
per 100 lbs. 


Baltimore.—Contract corn was sharply 
higher in sympathy with western mar- 
kets, but was not quoted, in absence of 
trading. Movement and demand were 
small. Arrivals included 6,572 bus by 
rail and 6,106 by boat. ‘There was no 
closing quotation on No, 2 spot on June 
18. Sales reported for the week were 
1,632 bus southern No. 3 yellow at 99c, 
1,216 southern No. 3 white at $1, parcel 
lots of southern No. 2 white and No. 2 
yellow at $1, 2 cars No. 2 yellow, do- 
mestic, in elevator, at $1.06, and 1 car 
No. 1 yellow, domestic, in elevator, at 
$1.07. Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
closed strong at $1.06@1.07, or 4@5c 
up from the previous week. Near-by 
yellow cob was unchanged at $5 bbl. 
Corn meal, with the season about over, 
was in limited demand, though higher, 
with tributary mills supplying the mea- 
ger needs at $2.75@3 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—Hominy feed is higher, with 
light offerings and a good local demand. 
On June 18 shippers quoted at $45.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. No gluten feed 
was offered. Gluten meal was held 
steady, with light offerings and a quiet 
demand. Corn meal was lower, with a 
slow demand. Granulated yellow was 
quoted at $2.65, bolted yellow at $2.60, 
and feeding meal and cracked corn at 
$2.25, all in 100-lb sacks. Corn for ship- 
ment was firmly held, but quiet. No. 2 
yellow, all-rail shipment, was priced at 
$1.20@1.21 bu, and No. 3 yellow $1.18@ 
1.19; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.17 
@1.18, and No. 3 yellow $1.16@1.17. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, sales being principally in 
small lots for prompt shipment. Prices 
were unchanged and firm. Quotations, 
June 18: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.10@ 
1.11 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.09@ 
1.10. Granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $3.05 in 100-lb sacks. 





Duluth—Operators were not anxious 
to put through flaxseed trades, although 
the business negotiated averaged around 


40,000 bus daily last week. The trade is 
marking time while awaiting seeding and 
progress of the early sown crop, and the 
market also is undergoing readjustment 
to new crop basis. Influential market 
factors seem to be lacking. Although 
prices moved about, the range proved 
moderately narrow and in the long run 
recorded only a shade difference in com- 
parison with the close of June 11. Cash 
trade holds good in the face of fair re- 
ceipts and offerings. No. 1 spot closed, 
June 18, at le under to 6c over July. 


Minneapolis.—Linseed meal prices have 
been reduced 50c@$1 ton since a week 
ago. Shipping directions are arriving in 
fairly satisfactory volume, and no fur- 
ther reduction has been made in mill 


production. The export market is re- 
ported to show increased activity, de- 
mand on June 20 being particularly 
good. Cake is priced at $41 ton, f.a.s., 
New York. The Continent is the most 
active export buyer. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 





June 14 ..$2.2 2.23% 2.26% 2.23% 2.26% 
June 15 .. 2.2 2.22 2.25% 2.22 2.25% 
June 16 .. 2 2.22% 2.26% 2.22% 2.26 

June 17... 2. 2.22% 2.25% 2.22 2.25% 
June 18 .. 2.2 2.23 2.25% 2.22% 2.25% 
June 20 .. 2.3 2.23 2.25% 2.22% 2.25% 





Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to June 18, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





r—Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 

1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 

Minneapolis ... 7,927 9,732 2,036 2,599 
oo. errr 7,652 9,164 5,876 7,854 
Totals - 15,579 18,896 7,912 10,453 
Chicago.—Linseed meal is a little 


easier. There is no buying interest. It 
was quoted, June 18, at $46.50@47 ton, 
Chicago. 

W innipeg.—F laxseed was dull and fea- 
tureless last week, moving within a very 
narrow range. Seeding of flax, now in 
progress, is late. The acreage will prob- 
ably be about the same as last year. 
There is a very quiet demand for linseed 
cake and meal at unchanged prices, $41 
ton, f.a.s., for cake and $43 for meal. 
No. 1 northwestern was quoted at $1.995, 
bu, on June 18, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.——There has been no per- 
ceptible change in linseed meal. Prices 
are unchanged. Production is not large, 
but the limited supply is keeping the 
market relatively firm. No important 
change in prices is looked for in the near 
future. Closing quotation, June 18, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $48@49 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal is dull, with 
little inquiry. Prices are fairly well 
maintained. On June 18 Buffalo ship- 
pers offered 32 per cent at $50.20 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, June shipment, Boston 
points, and 34 per cent at $51.20, same 
shipment. Edgewater offered 32 per 
cent meal at $49@51, in 100-lb sacks, 
June shipment, Boston points. Local 
stocks are fair. 

Pittsburgh.—Business in linseed meal 
was light last week. Demand fell off. 
Sales were widely scattered, and there 
was no change in prices. Offerings were 
light. Quotation, June 18, $50.20 ton. 

Buffalo—tThere is a light supply of 
linseed meal and a limited demand, with 
prices easier. Quotations, June 18: 34 
per cent, $47 ton; 32 per cent, $46. 

Toronto.—There is a steady demand 
for linseed meal. Quotation, June 18, 
$45 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points. 


INDIAN FLAXSEED CROP 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The 1926-27 flax- 
seed crop of India is estimated at 16,- 
298,000 bus, or 1.6 per cent above last 
year’s crop, according to cabled advices 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. This is 
20.8 per cent below the average produc- 
tion for the years 1909 to 1913, which 
was placed at 20,578,000 bus. The area 
harvested this season is estimated at 3,- 
348,000 acres, compared with 3,572,000 
in 1925-26, and an average of 3,825,000 
for the years 1909-13. 

Estimates of production have now been 
received from all important producing 
countries, and on June 4 it was learned 
that the total for all countries report- 
ing production for 1926 amounted to 
147,965,000 bus, compared with 157,192,- 
000 produced by the same countries in 
1925, a decrease of 5.9 per cent, and 110,- 
460,000 for the years 1909-13, five-year 
average. 





Toronto.—Ontario coarse grains show 
some advance in prices. The market has 
been quiet, with no particular demand 
from any quarter. Western oats are ap- 
proximately 5c higher, and American 
corn has advanced 10c bu. Quotations, 
June 18: Ontario barley 75@78c bu, rye 
$1.05, track, country points; No. 3 west- 
ern oats 69c and oat scalpings 48c, c.i.f., 
bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn $1.17, To- 
ronto freights. 
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Minneapolis—The rye flour market 
lacks a distinguishing feature. Buyers 
are playing a waiting game, evidently 
being fearful of the present compara- 
tively high prices. Sales are at a mini- 
mum, according to local millers, with 
little prospect of an early improvement. 
Pure white is held at $6.15@6.40 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, pure medium $5.60@ 
5.80, and pure dark $4.20@4.50, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,711 bbls flour, compared with 
12,750 in the previous week. 

Milwaukee.—Trading in rye flour re- 
mains limited, although a good many 
are being forced into the market in order 
to avoid exhaustion of supplies of sea- 
soned old crop flour. The price of the 
product, due to the sharp advance in 
the grain, is wholly unattractive to cas- 
ual trade, and there is very little inter- 
est among exporters, for the same rea- 
son. Choice milling rye of Wisconsin 
quality is hovering around $1.15 bu, and 
it is difficult for the trade to become 
accustomed to this relatively high level, 
which is due largely to the exhaustion 
of the supply somewhat earlier than 
usual. Mills report shipping directions 
in fairly good volume. Asking limits are 
firm and about unchanged. Quotations, 
June 18: pure white $6.25@6.50 bbl, pure 
medium $5.75@6.20, and pure dark $4.25 
@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Duluth—Demand for new mill sup- 
plies has declined. Buyers evidently 
have their immediate needs filled. Sales 
covered a fair volume for outside ac- 
count, the locals not changing their pol- 
icy of hand-to-mouth purchasing. Quo- 
tations, June 18, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $645 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.90; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 
blend, $6.20; No. 8 rye, $5.40. 

Chicago.—There were scattered sales 
of rye flour last week. Bookings were 
generally in single car lots for near-by 
shipment, and one sale of 500 bbls was 
reported of new crop flour. Very few 
mills are disposed to quote new crop 
prices, and the sales made so far have 
been in 500-bbl lots or less. Shipping 
directions against old orders are fair, 
and the local output totaled 7,200 bbls 
last week, compared with 8,500 the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted, June 
18, at $6.30@6.40 bbl, jute, medium $5.75 
@6, and dark $4.20@4.80. 

New York.—Sales of rye flour have 
fallen off slightly, and only a moderate 
business was reported last week. White 
patent, June 18, was quoted at $6.50@7 
bbl. 

Philadelphia.—There is little inquiry 
for rye flour, and the market is a shade 
easier. Offerings, while moderate, are 
ample. Quotations, June 18, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.85@7.15 
for white, $6.50@6.75 for medium and 
$6.25@6.50 for dark. 

Boston.—Rye flour quiet, with the 
market fairly steady. Rye meal and 
dark rye are dull and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, June 18: white patent $6.90@ 
7.40 bbl, in sacks; standard patent, $6.75 
@7.25; rye meal, $5.40@5.80; dark rye, 
$5@5.15. 

Buffalo—tThere is no increase in de- 
mand for rye flour. Mills were running 
light last week, with the same shortage 
of dark rye for sale which character- 
ized the previous week’s work. Quota- 
tions, June 18, per 196 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
mills: pure white, $6.75@6.85 bbl; me- 
dium, $6@6.20; dark, $5.10@5.30. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was a little wob- 
bly and uncertain last week, with white 
patent offered at $6.75 and dark at $4.90, 
cotton, hence ended the week barely as 
good as the week before. Quotations, 
June 18: white patent $6.60@6.85 bbl, 
and dark $4.70@4.95, in cotton. 

Pittsburgh.—Fair sales of rye flour 
were made last week, mainly for prompt 
shipment. Prices were slightly lower. 
Quotations, June 18: pure white, $6.25@ 
6.75 bbl; medium, $5.75@6.25; dark, 
$4.25 @4.75. 

Toronto.—The current quotation for 
rye flour is $6.80 bbl, mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL FLYER 
IN SERVICE FOR 25 YEARS 


The silver anniversary of the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited, crack flyer of the 
New York Central Railroad, was cele- 
brated on June 15. A _ handsome il- 
lustrated brdthure was issued by the 
railroad company in commemoration of 
the event. The booklet included a his- 
tory of the “Greatest Train in the 
World,” which described how the 24- 
hour-run from New York to Chicago, a 
distance of more than 900 miles, was 
begun in 1902, and how it was looked 
upon in some quarters as useless experi- 
ment. 

The personal tribute of Christopher 
Morley, essayist, in regard to the excel- 
lence of the road bed over which. the 
train is operated, is included: 

“I guess there’s truth in what the rail- 
road claims about the water level route; 
certainly the running is amazingly 
smooth .. . 

“When you’ve had a light dinner, and 
read G. K. Chesterton in the Illustrated 
London News, and remembered to put 
your watch an hour ahead, you'll find 
your berth made up. You fall asleep 
just as you come into Erie. ‘ 

“What happens between Erie and Al- 
bany I have no notion. . I thank the 
Century for some eight hours vanished 
forever from my life—hours of complete 
nothing, a capsule of eternity.” 


ONLY LIGHT BOAT TONNAGE 
NOW REQUIRED AT DULUTH 


Dututru, Minn.—Booking of sales to 
the East and abroad requires but a small 
amount of boat tonnage in carrying the 
grain and giving delivery. Large steam- 
ers are finding it difficult to get cargoes. 
Prospects are that this condition will 
exist up to the starting of the new crop 
movement. 

Just now the trade is looking only for 
handy boats of small capacity. Some 
boats are reporting for loads on former 
contracts. The limited new tonnage be- 
ing negotiated for is on the basis of 1¥ec 
bu for wheat, Buffalo delivery. 

A fair amount of grain moved to Buf- 
falo last week, but the largest quantity 
was sent through Canadian ports. The 
searcity of cargoes is causing owners to 
tie up boats. Last week Duluth-Superior 
elevators loaded into boats a total of 
1,741,000 bus of all grains, the offsetting 
receipts holding stock reduction down 
to 1,000,000. 


Pacific Freight Situation 

Seattte, Wasu. — The _ transpacific 
freight situation is unsatisfactory, as 
mills are practically unable to secure 
cheap rates by independent lines or 
tramps, since the Pacific westbound con- 
ference, which includes all the principal 
steamship companies, has ruled, effective 
July 1, that for shippers who do not 
give all their business to conference 
lines, the flour rate to Hongkong and 
North China will be advanced from $5.50 
to $7 ton. 

There has been a little encouragement 
for European export business recently, 
some of the mills having worked mod- 
erate sales of hard wheat flour to the 
United Kingdom. 


Philadelphia-Texas Service 

Puivape.eutia, Pa.—Encouraged by the 
recent experimental sailing of the steam- 
ship Corapeak with a cargo for Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Moore & McCormack, 
Inc., operator of the Commercial Line, 
announces that a regular fortnightly 
service will be maintained between Phila- 
delphia and Corpus Christi beginning 
with the departure of the Lake Treba 
from here on July 2. It is proposed to 
make sailings via New Orleans. 


Galveston Elevators Overhauled 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Although the 
new crop export movement will not start 
in heavy volume until July, Galveston 
grain elevators have been completely 
overhauled and are now in condition to 
care for the movement. New crop wheat 
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already received has been consigned to 
the Texas Star Flour Mills Co. for mill- 
ing purposes. This month’s exports from 
Galveston are expected to pass 1,000,000 
bus. 
Steamship Company Dissolves 

Dututu, Minn.—The Franklin Steam- 
ship Co., an eastern concern incorporat- 
ed under the laws of Minnesota, filed a 
petition last week in the district court 
for dissolution. Stockholders voted to 
discontinue the business May 18, after 
having sold all the ships, disposed of its 
other property and discharged its liabili- 
ties. The company had an authorized 
sapital of $2,000,000, with $1,000,000 ac- 
tually paid in. 


ARTHUR F. SIDEBOTHAM IS 
MOVED TO PACIFIC COAST 


Bartimore, Mp.—Arthur F. Sideboth- 
am, local manager of Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., has been promoted to be man- 
ager of the West Coast interests of the 
company, becoming vice president and 
manager of what is known as Furness 
(Pacific), Ltd., with headquarters at San 
Francisco, and also with full direction 
over all operations of the company out 
of Vancouver, Seattle, Portland and Los 
Angeles. Mr. Sidebotham’s son-in-law, 
J. M. Cloud, who has been his assistant, 
has been appointed to succeed him at 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Sidebotham has been identified 
with Baltimore shipping for 31 years. 
He began his career there with Patter- 
son, Ramsay & Co., and later entered the 
firm of Dresel, Rauschenberg & Co. Be- 
fore the World War he became Baltimore 
manager of his present company. 

Mr. Sidebotham has served several 
terms in the directorate and on impor- 
tant committees of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has been Norwegian consul 
here for 21 years, and has been decorat- 
ed by the King of Norway and created 
a Knight of St. Olaf in recognition of 
his services. During the World War 
he was port representative of the British 
Ministry of Shipping, handling large sup- 
plies for the allies. 

At a farewell dinner given by his of- 
fice force Mr. Sidebotham was presented 
with a gold watch and chain. 





Southwestern Storage Available 
Kansas Crry, Mo—In a recent bulle- 
tin, the Trans;Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ 
Advisory Board points out that this 








Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 

New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 

a F rom————_ 

Montreal {New 


To— tNew York Orleans 
ADOTEOON .ccccssces 24.00 31.00 Rees 
Amsterdam ........ *23.00 23.00 725.00 
BECHER ceveceecece *23.00 23.00 25.00 
Avonmouth ........ 23.00 21.00 - 
Per ee 23.00 23.00 27.00 
MOPHOR ccccscncsees 30.00 “aes 44.00 
ne Se 40.00 suns 25.00 
| rie | 23.00 sons §6RBS8 
4  SPPRERERU EET 23.00 21.00 
COPE 8 ev ceezeseee 23.00 21.00 ere 
CeOpOMRAMOR ..csece *30.00 31.00 37.00 
CEE. 26006 ceiveses 23.00 33.00 eee 
DOMMES 6ccccvscosss 26.00 39.00 38.00 
EE 465023 s000040 23.00 23.00 27.00 
SD 44050040646 26.00 27.00 666 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 sees 45.00 
GEAPBRAF cc vevcsces 45.00 jae ewe 
GE 640% se wae a.e 22.00 22.00 27.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 36.00 37.00 
Perr rere *23.00 23.00 +425.00 
ts 1, MEE 40.00 eee 25.00 
Helsingfors ........ *32.00 35.00 38.00 
DEE sSvéodecencnes 23.00 23.00 
SE, aca We ccapaee 23.00 23.00 etter 
SO ere 20.00 20.00 25.00 
TA atacavecsscee 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Londonderry ...... 23.00 33.00 Sim 
BROOMS scscserccces 35.00 38.00 42.00 
BEBROCRONGP ceccccis 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Maraelles ..cecccce 40.00 ees 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 ones 
ee 9440469 4660005% 30.00 35.00 37.00 
PUD. oeeee cntase 30.00 ieee 40.00 
MOCEOPGRM cocccess *23.00 23.00 ++25.00 
Southampton ...... 28.00 25.00 ‘sas 
CUR VRMMOF oc ccncsacs 30.00 35.00 44.00 
oe, err *35.00 ese cece 
Stockholm ........ 35.00 38.00 42.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 25c, Antwerp 25c, Copenhagen 33c, 
Gothenburg 33c, Hamburg 20-238c, Helsing- 
fors 30c, Rotterdam 25c, Stettin 0c. 
ttThrough June, 1927; July and August, 
Cc. 





to 


year there will be available nearly 6,- 
000,000 bus more grain storage space in 
the principal markets of the Southwest 
than there was last year. The greatest 
increase has occurred at Wichita, where 
space for over 3,000,000 more bushels 
will be available. The bulletin’s infor- 
mation, tabulated, is as follows (000’s 
omitted) : 


In- 
City Public Private Total crease 
Hutchinson .. 875 2,042 2,917 250 
Wichita ..c.ce- 2,000 6,160 8,160 3,150 
St. Joseph .. 2,750 1,217 3,967 150 
Kansas City ..27,965 11,382 39,347 2,000 
Salina ¢ 650 990 1,640 160 
Atchiaom ...:2- vee 1,950 1,950 
Totals 34,240 23,741 57,981 5,710 
Appointment of H. 8S. Noble 
H. S. Noble has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Great 


Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo, 
James Carey Evans, president, has an- 
nounced. 

F. A. Stanley, vice president in charge 
of freight traffic, has been furloughed, 
thus relieving him of active duties and 
enabling him to regain his health, which 
has been impaired for several months. 

Traffic Group Entertained 

Burra.o, N. Y.—The traffic committee 
of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation are to be guests of the millers’ 
traffic committee of Buffalo on June 14- 
15. They will be entertained at the Buf- 
falo Athletic Club, and will inspect the 
mills and the harbor. W. D. Sanderson, 
Buffalo traffic manager of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., is in charge of arrange- 
ments, 


ROYCE O. PENCE WILL JOIN 
FACULTY OF KANSAS STATE 

Royce O. Pence, miller at the Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, has been em- 
ployed as instructor in milling in the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. He will en- 
ter upon this position July 1. 

Mr. Pence was graduated from the 
course in flour mill engineering with the 
class of 1924. Shortly after, he started 
to work for the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration. In October he was transferred 
to the Goodlander Mills belonging to the 
same company, Fort Scott, Kansas. Mr. 
Pence worked there for a year and a 
half. In July, 1926, he was transferred 
to the Hoffman Mills as miller and as- 
sistant to Superintendent J. C. Townley. 

While at Fort Scott Mr. Pence entered 
a contest open to second millers. This 
was sponsored by the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. Mr. Pence’s 3,000-word 
manuscript on purification of middlings 
won a beautiful gold watch and chain. 
As a winner in this contest Mr. Pence 
delivered this article at the national con- 
vention of operative millers held in St. 
Louis in June, 1925. The following year 
the contest was open to all active mem- 
bers of the association. This time Mr. 
Pence made a report on an experiment 
on extraction according to ash, and this 
won third place and a prize of $50. 

Mr. Pence is an active member of the 
Association of Operative Millers. Most 
of his time at the college will be devoted 
to work in milling technology, but some 
time will be spent in teaching, C. O. 
Swanson, head of the department of mill- 
ing industry, said. 

Seek Wider Channel 

Battrmore, Mp.—The Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce has petitioned the 
Department of War to widen the chan- 
nel which leads into this port to 1,000 
feet, and to increase its depth to 40 feet. 
The channel is now 600 feet wide and 35 
deep. The group has also asked that a 
three-mile anchorage be established along 
the northeastern side of the Fort Mc- 
Henry channel. 





- Canadians Meet in Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—The traffic committee 
of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held its monthly meeting in Buf- 
falo last week, at the invitation of the 
millers’ traffic committee of Buffalo. A 
business session on June 14 was followed 
by eluncheon given by the Washburn 
Crosby Co. and the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. On June 15 they were guests of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
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JAPAN FEELS EFFECT 
OF LOWERED OUTPUT 


Shortage of Stocks Noted by Mills and 
Wholesalers—Conditions Not Likely 
to Be Changed Soon 


Toxyo, Jaran.—The production re- 
striction has been enforced by mills since 
June, 1926. Due, however, to an ebbing 
consumption following the economic 
slump, and abundant stocks in hand, the 
demand and supply ratio was not im- 
proved last year. All companies carried 
out substantial reductions to counteract 
the situation this year. Shortage of 
stocks has become conspicuous, not only 
among mills but with wholesalers. The 
recent financial crisis in Japan caused 
some mills to entirely suspend produc- 
tion, and this tended to intensify the 
shortage. ‘ 

June, July and August are the months 
when demand is heaviest of the year in 
Japan. Consumption usually increases 
more than 20 per cent during that 
period. The present shortage is not ex- 
pected to be alleviated soon, although 
production will increase after this month. 

High-priced materials and low-priced 
finished articles featured the Japanese 
flour market for the last three years. 
Reckless price competition among mills, 
following an oversupply of flour, was re- 
sponsible. The rate war will die natural- 
ly, as stocks are falling. There is room 
for flour price to rise more. Recent 
flour contracts concluded are 250,000 
bags for May, 630,000 for June and 
520,000 for July, deliveries. 

The attempt of the Nisshin Seifun 
Kaisha to unify all leading mills except- 
ing the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, its power- 
ful rival, has ended abortively, as a re- 
sult of the material support which the 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha lent the Nippon 
interests. The Nisshin had planned to 
purchase the Mesuda Seifun Kaisha and 
other mills. The company estimated a 
profit of about $500,000 to accrue to it 
by the rise of prices of stocks. 

Wheat imported from abroad _ into 
Japan as material not for home con- 
sumption but for export flour has been 
exempted from customs duty in the 
shape of rebate since the adoption of 
the application of the bonded warehouse 
law to the stocks of both the Nisshin 
Seifun Kaisha and Nippon Seifun Kai- 
sha. It is very difficult for the customs 
authorities to calculate rebate according 
to the difference of the amount of prod- 
ucts when the same amount of wheat is 
made into flour. To avoid such trouble, 
the customs authorities unified the ratio 
of 97 lbs flour to 133 Ibs wheat. This 
has been operative since June 1. 
BUILDING IS CONTINUED ON 

MILL ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—The elevator of the 
International Milling Co.’s plant here 
will probably not be completed until the 
middle of the summer, work on it having 
fallen behind schedule. The force in- 
stalling machinery in the new plant has 
been reduced, and the machinery will 
soon be ready for operation. L. E. 
Smith, superintendent, who had_ been 
here, has left for Minneapolis. 


MILLED FOR BRIGHAM YOUNG 

Ocpen, Uran.—George W. Larkin, 
who as a Utah pioneer was manager of 
one of Brigham Young’s mills at Salt 
Lake City for several years, died on 
June 13. Some of the flour milled under 
Mr. Larkin’s direction was sold at $1 Ib 
in gold to supply the camps of Montana 
miners. 


NO-ACCIDENT CAMPAIGN 

Boston, Mass.—Ninety-four salesmen 
of the General Baking Corporation, di- 
vided into four teams, have finished a 
15 weeks’ campaign to eliminate acci- 
dents. The winning teams were the 
guests of the company at the plant in 
Roxbury, Mass., June 11, at a dinner 
and entertainment. 


JOINS EVANS MILLING CO. 
Lewis A. De Burger, formerly man- 
ager of the Elevator Milling Co., corn 
miller, Springfield, Ill., which plant re- 
cently burned, has become associated 
with the Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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Increasing Bread Consumption: a British Viewpoint 


HE important subject of greater 

bread consumption continues’ to 

draw the trade press editorial spot- 
light. Two British papers, in recent is- 
sues, devote extensive space to com- 
ment upon methods of increasing de- 
mand for white bread. In an article 
called “The Big Noise,” appearing in the 
British Baker (London), “The Bard” 
says, in part: 

“If there is any impartial tribunal 
which might be disposed to waste its 
time in entering items to the debit or 
credit of the New Health Society and its 
widely advertised founder, the principal 
entry on the credit side would assuredly 
be the fact that it has galvanized the 
miller and baker into entering the lists 
on behalf of the much abused white loaf. 

TELLING THE TRUTH 

“I note that the bakers’ and millers’ 
joint publicity committee is urging every 
baker to tell “his customers the truth 
about it. But is there any really wide- 
spread desire to be told the truth? If 
one may judge from the newspapers 
with the largest circulation, that is pre- 
cisely what the public does not want to 
be told. It wants to be tickled with 
something sensational, and that is prob- 
ably one of the reasons why stunt editors, 
with their finger on the pulse of their cir- 
culation, willingly print the lurid exag- 
gerations of food faddists, but close their 
columns against the drab denials of those 
who are foolish enough to waste ink and 
paper in putting the true facts before 
the public. : 

“It is not sufficient nowadays to tell 
the truth soberly and sedately; one must, 
if determined to tell the truth, try to 
dress it up in such a way that, though it 
may be the truth, it will be hardly rec- 
ognizable as such. 

“To do the thing on a proper scale and 
to attain the full reward of the inspired 
booster, you’ve got to catch the public 
eye and the public ear. I never was 
able to do it myself, being a strictly 
modest and truthful person where my 
own interests are concerned, but I have 
wonderful ideas as to how other people 
could and should do it. 

“Suppose me to be a baker named 
Binks, with a business in Bow or Batter- 
sea or Bermondsey, who gets a supply 
of window bills and leaflets from the 
joint publicity committee. They are all 
right in their way, but decidedly dull, 
and, what is more important, they merely 
talk about white bread, and haven't a 
word to say about Binks’s bread. What 
I want is something after this style: 

Binks’s White Bread, 
The Blessing of our Age. 
Thousands of people died in London 
of Influenza 
during the recent epidemic. 
Not one of them was a 
Consumer of Binks’s White Bread. 





Eat 
Binks’s White Bread and 
avoid 
Influenza and every other Disease. 

“That, you see, has got some punch 
in it—gets there all the time and every 
time, and, provided none of Binks’s reg- 
ular customers were foolish enough to 
die of influenza, is as reasonably near 
the truth as one can hope to get in this 

very imperfect world. 

THE IDEA IN VERSE 


“For the benefit of the younger ele- 
ment I have embodied these lofty pre- 
cepts in rhyme. Carefully studied and 
followed, they will land you in the de- 
sired haven of success: 

If you should wish to get your share 

Of what is to be had, 
You'll find you can’t afford to spare 
Advertisement, my lad; 

You've got to make a bigger noise, 

If possible, than other boys! 

Quite probably you have been told 

By older folk than you 


The virtue which, good people hold, 
Will take the riband blue 

Is Modesty; but you will find 

That it is always left behind. 


Whatever may have been the case 
In days of long ago, 
Today it’s wholly out of place 
In business, and so, 
If you are really worldly wise, 
Your virtues you will advertise. 


And when you do, don’t hesitate 
To put the paint on thick; 

Make all the rest look second rate 
If you would do the trick. 

If you should have a modest strain, 

Just turn that tap off at the main. 


If you should wait till other folk 
To sing your praise begin, 
You'll probably go stony broke 
And get the brokers in; 
So start right in, and to the crowd 
Your excellence proclaim aloud. 


Don't merely say you do things well, 
As will your work attest; 

That isn’t good enough—just yell 
You're better than the best 

Just yell it oft and loud enough, 

You'll find that is the proper stuff 


If thus you act, you'll surely see 
How sound is this advice; 

For, though no doubt Miss Modesty 
Is really good and nice, 

In business she takes second place 

Compared with bold Miss Brazenface 


' 


AGGRESSIVE POLICY ADVISED 

The value of a counter attack against 
the food faddists is emphasized in the 
editorial column of Milling (Liverpool). 
That paper remarks: 

“Who will deny the value of aggressive 
propaganda, after the manner it routed 
the New Health Society? If there are 
any millers still unconvinced, or who can 
find a special reason for each new de- 
velopment of the value of publicity, 
which reason is held to be inapplicable to 
the milling industry, we would recom- 
mend him impartially to review the 
course of events in the last six months. 
The attackers became less sure of them- 
selves when they were attacked, and 
gradually faded out of the picture. An- 
drew Law has done excellent service to 
the flour milling industry from time to 
time, and it is service that the latter 
should be exerting all the time. Facts 











(HE plant of the Flannery Baking Co., Jamestown, N. D., which was com- 
pleted a few months ago, supplies bread to customers within a radius of 


100 miles. 
are owners. 


Its output is 6,000 lbs daily. 
They started baking in eastern South Dakota, moving to Edgeley, 


James J. and William L. Flannery 


N. D., in 1914, where they opened a small shop. Two years later they bought 
a plant at Ellendale, N. D., and in 1919 began business in Jamestown, N. D. 
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do overcome fiction, as the Botley Flour 
Milling Co. correctly said on its show 
card of the medical referendum. There 
are few trades which have suffered more 
mendacious and continued attacks on its 
honor than the flour milling trade; and 
we can confidently add that there is none 
other that would have endured it with 
the silence that the milling trade adopted 
until its friends goaded it into some sort 
of reply. 

“Millers have an opportunity now of 
testing to an even greater extent how 
far publicity is capable of helping them. 
But if they are going into it with lack 
of faith, they might as well knock 50 
per cent off the results, as it will take 
the heart out of the campaign as soon 
as it is launched. There is an old copy 
book maxim to the effect that if a thing 
is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well, and this applies with peculiar force 
to publicity. So far, we are bound to 
say, we have not been able to observe 
much enthusiasm in the trade toward 
the joint campaign. Critical aloofness is 
more noticeable than ardent help. What 
are the flour salesmen doing? How many 
firms have had a_ heart-to-heart talk 
with their staffs? The question is being 
approached too quietly. It is up to mill- 
ers to generate enthusiasm among their 
salesmen, so that the latter might be 
able to infect their customers with the 
same feeling. If every one is going to 
leave it to every one else to supply the 
impulse, much good work already done 
will be neglected and the ground of the 
campaign will be cumbered with weeds 
before a start is made with the sowing. 
As they have agreed to support, and, if 
necessary, to finance the campaign, the 
least millers can do is to put their heart 
and soul into it.” 


IOWA ELEVATOR REVERTS 
TO FOUNDER’S DESCENDANT 

PostvitteE, Iowa.—Ira F. Hinman, a 
partner of H. E. Roberts in the grain 
and seed business here for the past seven 
years, has sold his interests, and the busi- 
ness will again become a strictly Roberts 
one, as it had been for 50 years prior to 
1920. 

The Roberts grain elevator at Post- 
ville was built in 1864 by Joseph Rey- 
nolds and John Lawler. That was the 
year the Iowa-Minnesota Railroad, now 
the Iowa-Minnesota division of the Chi- 
-ago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, was com- 
pleted to Postville and Calmar, Iowa. 
Messrs. Reynolds and Lawler were pro- 
moters of the railroad. It was before 
the day Mr. Reynolds was known in 
grain and flour circles as “Diamond Jo,” 
and ran his famous line of steamers be- 
tween St. Louis and St. Paul. 

Inducements seemed to be necessary 
to get the farmers of northeastern Iowa 
to stop hauling their wheat to river land- 
ings for shipment on steamboats and use 
the new railroad instead. A public ele- 
vator at Postville, Mr. Reynolds and Mr. 
Lawler decided, would be a business get- 
ter. So they erected one in 1864, and 
gave the farmers the use of it for noth- 
ing, charging only storage and weighing 
fees. The theory may have been all 
right, but in practice the “public eleva- 
tor” didn’t pay out, and was closed. In 
after life Diamond Jo used to refer to 
the Postville elevator as a “monument 
to two damn fools.” 

After the elevator had been closed for 
a couple of years Reynolds and Lawler 
sold out at a big sacrifice to Bassett and 
Huntting and Hall Roberts. Mr. Rob- 
erts acted as manager, and in the early 
seventies bought out Bassett and Hunt- 
ting and became sole owner. The eleva- 
tor has been operated by Roberts, father 
and son, continuously since. The son, 
H. E. Roberts, after his father’s death 
gave the business its present name, “Hall 
Roberts’ Son.” 

F. L. Crarx. 





FUNERAL OF CONRAD P. GUIGNON 

Conrad P. Guignon, of the Aviston 
(Ill.) Milling Co., announcement of 
whose death appeared in The North- 
western Miller on June 15, had been sec- 
retary of that company for 18 years. 
He was 73 years old at the time of his 
death, and until a week prior thereto 
had enjoyed good health. Burial was at 
Aviston, on June 13. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
high grade flour salesman with proven 
sales record for established trade in Penn- 
sylvania territory; liberal salary, expenses 
and commission; replies considered strict- 
ly confidential. Address 1203, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


West Virginia 
Representative 


A growing southwestern mill in- 
vites into its organization a success- 
ful representative for West Vir- 
ginia. The flour is well established 
and has an exceptional quality rep- 
utation, but needs the vigorous at- 
tention of an experienced man to 
properly develop the business. 

The compensation is limited only 
by the man’s earning capacity. A 
fixed salary with bonus and travel- 
ing expenses is proposed. 

Even though only passively inter- 
ested you are urged to investigate 
the possibilities of this position. It 
affords a real opportunity for the 
right man. All correspondence 
strictly confidential, 

Address 1210, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opening for a par- 
ticularly high grade flour salesman 
for western Pennsylvania, includ- 
ing, if desired, a part of West Vir- 
ginia. MERIDIAN flour is one of 
the very best southwestern patents, 
always reasonably priced. We will 
pay the right man a good salary 
and expenses and graduated bonus 
on all flour sold. Unless you can 
show excellent record, please do 
not reply. Address Newton Milling 
& Elevator Co., sales office, 1100 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo, 


WANTED—SALT SALESMAN; FULL TIME 
or side line; strictly high grade, kiln- 
dried salt, suitable for all uses; sold un- 
der guaranty; sales principally to ele- 
vators, feed stores and co-operatives; di- 
rect mail advertising to all dealers; ex- 
clusive territory and credit for mail or- 
ders; Wisconsin territory; all replies con- 
fidential. Address York & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
of a flour or feed mill, by a thoroughly 
experienced, middle-aged man; references. 
Address 1207, care Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER—RESPONSIBLE 
man with 20 years’ experience in office 
and on the road; wide acquaintanceship; 
thorough knowledge also of feed; fine rec- 
ord; married; 45 years old. Address 1220, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN IN 
Illinois; well acquainted with trade in 
central and southern part of state; re- 
sponsible parties can testify as to my 
ability. Address G. F. M., care North- 
western Miller, 166 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
calling on bakers and jobbers, desires con- 
nection with aggressive Kansas or spring 
mill making uniform flour, for Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky or the East; best of ref- 
erences. Address 1206-17, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


SALESMAN WISHES TO CORRESPOND 
with flour and feed mill interested in the 
services of an experienced salesman to 
work the states of North and South Caro- 
lina; will consider salary and commissions 
only and can furnish the best of refer- 

Write P. O. Box 1365, Asheville, 





ences, 
N. C. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 TO 
1,000 bbls, hard or soft wheat; can put 
mill in condition to produce the kind of 
results wanted or can maintain satisfac- 
tory results now obtained; western states 
preferred; references on request. Address 
1213, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat, in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products excellent references; age 36. 
Address 512, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CHEMIST GRADUATE, 16 YEARS AS 
chief chemist in large mill laboratories; 
understand milling and the superintend- 
ent miller’s problems and can work with 
him; good judge of all kinds of wheat 
and can make rapid and accurate analy- 
ses of same; let me hear from you. Ad- 
dress 1221, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER'S PO- 
sition in mill of 1,000 bbls or larger; 20 
years’ experience in milling; have had 
charge of larger and small mills, also 
have had training in cereal chemistry and 
know its application to milling. If you 
are looking for a man of ability with thor- 
ough training and experience, address 1222, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WITH 16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in flour mill and bakeshop chemistry, at 
present employed as chief chemist of 
large baking company, desires change; 
prefer location in western Canada where 
he is now planning to spend vacation and 
could therefore arrange personal interview 
with any one interested; can furnish best 
references. Address 1211, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
province of Ontario, Canada; this is a 
very fine little mill, well located and doing 
a good business; owner retiring. Address 
1217, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


FOR SALE OR WILL TRADE FOR GOOD 
clear improved land in Wisconsin or Min- 
nesota, one of the best 85-bbl B. & L. 
five-stand mills ever built; it is in the best 
of condition; located at Balfour, N. D. 
Address C. H. Mohr, Seton, Minn. 


UP-TO-DATE 50-BBL FLOUR MILL FOR 
sale at Scotts Mills, Oregon, 6% miles 
east of Mount Angel, on paved road; 
building material, farm implements, paint, 
feed and other materials. Call or write 
N. Schmaltz & Sons, Mount Angel, Oregon. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL CA- 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, 
close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
mill in the city; for quick sale will take 
$35,000; owner retiring from business. 
Apply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. 


FOR SALE—ELEVATOR, 80,000-BU CA- 
pacity, and storage for 25 cars sacked 
stuff, also track scale and loading plat- 
form for six cars; house is equipped with 
full line of grinders, cleaners, separator 
machinery, also automatic sacker, and 
ready to do a mixed car business; also 
has refrigerator storage for 10,000 bus 
potatoes in basement; electric power; also 
have modern flour mill, 200-bbl capacity 
and 20,000-bu storage; mill is on track 
and has electric, also water, power; these 
properties are east of Minneapolis and 
can handle and mill grain, Minneapolis 
basis, all points east, in transit; these 
properties can be bought together or sep- 
arate on favorable terms and price, to 
clear an estate. For further information 
address 1204, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


Five 28-inch Schutz-O'’Neil mills. 
Excellent condition; attractive prices. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 
13 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Barclay 0603 


FOR SALE—TWO 25-BBL MIDGET MILLS, 
all complete, elevators and belts; 1 50-bbl 
Midget mill, all complete, elevators and 
belts; 1 25 h-p Muncy oil engine, run very 
little; 1 25 h-p Fairbanks-Morse, type Y, 
practically new. The above machinery 
has run very little and will sell at at- 
tractive price. A. W. Berkner, Ortley, 
Ss. D. 


FOR SALE—ONE STYLE NO. 2523 CAR- 
ter disc separator, 250-bu capacity; 1 9x 
24-in 2-high Strong-Scott roller feed mill; 
1 No. 33 Niagara dust collector, all tubes 
good; 1 14-in Richardson single head at- 
trition mill, nearly new, ball-bearing; 1 
No. 2 Kennedy wheat heater, 50-bu ca- 
pacity. Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. 
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MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT 
a considerable sacrifice complete equip- 
ment for a 500-bbl practically new Wolf, 
late style mill, complete with motors, ex- 
perimental mill and laboratory equipment; 
we will dismantle and ship priced on 
board cars or delivered to your station. 
Write or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 
501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





MacX Quality Feeds 


FEED DEALERS: You can secure 
the exclusive agency for this fast- 
growing line of molasses feeds for 
cattle and hogs and a complete line 
of poultry feeds. Get our special 
proposition, which includes exclusive 
sale, advertising, and resale help. 
Let’s go!!! We buy and sell mill- 
feeds. Always in the market. 


Write O. J. Meredith, Manager 
Eastern Dept., MacX Feed Milling 
Co., Clinton, Iowa. 








Your 


ENGRAVED 


is like putting 


etterhead 


a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 


The 
National Engraving (. 


306 Sixth Ave. So. 


Minneapolis 











WANTED— 
A SALES 
MANAGER 


Texas Star Flour Mills of 
Galveston, Texas, Offers 
Unusual Opportunity 


There is now open one of the 
biggest opportunities in the 
state of Texas, for the right 
man, qualified to take full 
charge of sales for Texas’ larg- 
est flour mill. The Texas Star 
Flour Mills, now under new 
management, is seeking such a 
man. He must be a real sales 
executive, capable of hiring and 
directing the efforts of a busi- 
ness getting sales force. He must 
be aggressive, industrious and 
resourceful. His judgment 
must be sound and based upon 
experience in the milling busi- 
ness. Preferably he will be a 
married man and one who has 
an acquaintance with and ex- 
perience in major markets, in- 
cluding Atlantic seaboard. 
Write full details of experi- 
ence, ability and present and 
former connections. Send a 
photo if you have it. All let- 
ters confidential. Address: 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 











500 bbls daily capacity? Present 


the mill. 
in good wheat territory. 
local and sectional business might 


party. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


nobody in the family to succeed to the business and continue it. 
has been conducted in the same family for many years; brands are well 
known in both domestic and export markets which can be served from 
Location in northern Indiana on main east and west trunk line, 
Business has been mostly in car lots, but a good 


Milling Business for Sale 


Do you want to buy an old-established milling business with mill of 


owners desire to retire, as there is 


Business 


be developed in less than car lots. 


Possession will be given immediately on reasonable terms to responsible 


Address 500-bbl mill, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 








Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 

















Middleby-Marshall Ovens perform 


























to day, and because of this impor- 
tant fact there is always that certain 
quality of perfect baked goods. 
They have a record worthy of your 
consideration. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 

764 W. Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 

Branch Office and Factory Address all Correspondence to 
at St. Louis, Mo. Main Office at Chicago 


with absolute uniformity from day 
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Women insist their bread 


be the same each day 


This high protein flour is tested 
‘ at the mill—to make 
your baking uniform 


HE only way to get a woman’s trade, of course, 
is to turn out the kind of bread she likes best. 


And the only way to hold that trade is to keep your 
bread uniform day in and day out, 


That’s why we test all Rex Flour at the mill — by 
baking with it first. We guarantee each sack to bake 
in the same good way for you. 


And remember — Rex is milled from highest protein 
Montana hard wheat. The finest wheat for baking 


grown anywhere. 


It’s easy to understand why a Rex user always re- 
mains a Rex user. Royal Milling Company, Great 


Falls, Montana. 





REX |S) FLOU 


© R. M. Co. 











ROVAL MILLING CO 
Ling CO 4 


Tested at the mill— 
for uniform baking 
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cASCADE Flour 


'T must pe G00? 


98 ibs 


CASCADE 


So ila ee, 


MILLERS OF 


FANCY PATENT 





Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 


Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. 


AvuGusT SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 






HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR  _/ 
AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN , 


Cascabe, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 

choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 

North Central Mon- 

Cascade tana, conceded to 

produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform qualit 

a higher yield of better bread. 

convince you. 
Codes: Robinson, 


W. C. BorkeE, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 





Giant 


assure the user of 
A trial order will 


Riverside, Millers 














POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


We invite correspondence 


POLSON, MONTANA 














MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 


Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 


General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 
In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Judith Milling Company 


HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 








Gtascow F.Lour Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 


‘ » Registered in the 

Tr ademal ks United States and 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century (Qomplete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 








Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 


Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity 
2 in America @myg@pa = 


SE 
Mill Supplies—Schindler orn, Te 
Bolting Cloth, of course ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 
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Color Demands 


Attention! 


If you pack your product in 
a worthy container— Ray- 
MOND Rope Paper Bacs 
—with your brand name 
imprinted in color, your 
sales will increase. 


{The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


/, 








SALES OFFICES 





Minnéapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 
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ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


Ocean freight 


service — 


Avoid Delay! 


HERE’S no delay when you 

ship by International Mercan- 
tile Marine. A fleet that aggre- 
gates more than a million tons 
offers sailings almost daily. 


There are 104 ships to fill every~ 





104 Ships need —fast transatlantic mail lin- 
M Th ers, the largest and fastest ships in 
~ sg ll New York to California Service, 
Million Tons 4 . : 
56 Y A special freighters of various types. 
ears 
Experience IMM freight service operates with 
World-wid the smooth efficiency that comes 
nS — from 56 years of experience. Your 
= Saye shipments are handled with care 
Frequent and skill. Because of the high rat- 
Sailings ing of these ships you secure the 
Meeting lowest insurance rates. 
— Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


New York New Orleans London Antwerp 

Boston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and scvaupeet Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F.A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 














HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 


Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 


Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 


San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 


120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 














REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 
Fo Noe York, to Fuach Bine & Co.. Inc. Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
At Philadelphia. to 8. L. Burgess & Co., 928 more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 

Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 


Keyser Building. 
dinavian Ports. 


‘] SCANDINAVIAN” AMERICAN LINE 


At Boston, to A. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, > rican Baltic Charte ring 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Pe: Bld 
At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Salle 











BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE’? 




















Route your shipments " = . — 
care of F. V. CAESAR 
Great Lakes Traffic Counselor 
Transit Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Corporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 
frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 
Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. G a 
Also unexcelled passenger’ service: waln 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and ~“ 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., Cleaners 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 
ports. ' 
Communicate with us regarding rates Richmond Mfg.Co. 





and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. Lockport, N. Y. 




















LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Diy MON coke 54 kaon ee naknaeaees $2,922,372 
Capital epatted 19:1). Bo... sc ccccssccccceseves 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 


All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Port~ 











Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 











~~ 
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“GOLDEN LINK” 


Special Patent : 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 


Excel Because They Spell Success 





Excellent in Color, Texture, Volume and Absorption 


These Strong, Glutinous, Uniform Grades of Flour Contain | 


All the Good Qualities of Any Flour, Regardless of Price 


Personal Effort Directed in Filling 
All Baking Requirements 


Mills: Graceville, Minn, BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. : 


Oakes, North Dakota MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ; 

















Dandy Dough “Madelia’s Superlative | 





Cflour . 
Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
rhe Bakers’ first Guaranteed to Satisfy 
choice. 
Mill a 1 T NIG 
CLARO MILLING COMPANY as ae aan NORTHLAND MILLING CO. ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
a. Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . MINNEAPOLIS. 

















510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















- QUALITY FLOURS - 


WW" J “J i, | 1/ a: 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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NE of the outstanding successes in the baking 

business during the last three years was writ- 
ten up quite fully in one of the national bakers’ 
publications not many months ago. In connec- 
tion with this, the President of the concern wrote 
us in part, “The first car of flour that came into 
our plant when we started was from Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., and we are using your flour 
today. I really believe that the quality of 


E-A-CO and SUNBURST FLOUR 


has helped us to accomplish what we have up to 
the present time.” 





EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 
General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















It’s 
Better 








White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive toreach | Supreme Satisfaction in Bread 


MADE FOR 


SPRINGFIELD Miuuina Co. | HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA Mankato Minnesota 


F. A. Ruenrrz, President J. A. Rieck, Secretary-Treasurer 
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A Quatity Flour 


for Every Need 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


SHORT PATENT 


GOLD CioIn | 














- 











STANDARD PATENT 


Pure SILVER 


Very Fancy Clear 





Daily Capacity: 5,000 Bbls R YE F LO U. RS 


Pure and Blended 


WuoLe Wueat Fuours 


All Granulations 


Rye Grayam Wueat GRAHAM 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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FLOUR 


Helps the ‘Baker 


-lake a 
‘Better Loaf 







elected Oo uperior 
Wheat | Milling 


The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


Ghe RED WING MILLING Co. 
Millers of High Grade Flours 


Rep WING, MINNESOTA 


June 22, 1927 





FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 


Standard Straight 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








GREENLEAF 


“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
*‘Marshall’s Best’’ 


Corn Exchange 17NNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Building ennai 4bS, MINN. 


Brokerage Connections Solicited 











Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 














Empire Milling 


Minneapolis Co. Minnesota 
Millers of High Grade Flour 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company 
RED JACKET PATENT 
New ULM COMPASS WH ITE RYE MINNESOTA 


Ask for Samples and Prices. 








MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 











Y 





Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for 


the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- 
factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. 





J.G. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT 


“Big Jo” 


High Quality for Family Use. 


“Diamond Jo” 


* Strong, Big Yield . 
Bakers’ Flour. 


“Little Jo” 


Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 
WABASHA, MINN., U.S. A. 


W. B. WEBB, Vick PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
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“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.” These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 





Ethan Allen Flour 


is the result of a determination to make a 
flour which more than satisfies the baker. 
His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 
petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 








(Sie f ta... 


meets the approval of good bakers 
who are always striving to improve 
their product. Bread made from 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 
the three elements that go to make 
the ideal loaf. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 


Always Ace High 





(he FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 








EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 
Fancy Short Patent 


and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 











“Pride of Minnesota” 


FLOUR 





1,000 BARRELS EVERY DAY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Mills at Little Falls, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Osakis Milling Co. 
e Merchant Willers 
Osakis, MInn. 
Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 











OSAKIS, MINN. 
BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FooD 
=" s. 
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THE HiGuHest Pricep FLour tN AMERICA AND WorrTrH ALL IT Costs 


Sing Midas SUC? 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 





py 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. MINNEAPOLIS 











“s ~ 
* | = 
“™ = 
s ss 
“= = 


YON HEN discriminating buyers 





show a decided partiality for 
some particular brand,it usually means 
they are satisfied with the quality and 
price. If, for any reason, you are dis- 
satisfied with the flour you are using, 
it would pay you to investigate the Vee 
reasons for the popularity of : 


KOMO and 
PACEMAKER 


7* 7 
uf 


VHA RURERYENH AR URE BYRD 


PHONE BLOUR 


(fiaaak 
ie a 


VAY RAY 


Saint Paul Milling Co. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





PARVAPAMKH AHN EAM AAK KA eM a es Bey 


HURNNY 


SS I I I 








CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS | | SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 











™ sialic Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 
erat ol Ask for Samples 
IGH AD 
HIGH GRADE COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapo_is 
DURUM WHEAT 

SEMOLINAe : Wi 
OLIN Red River Milling Company 
“CERES” ontana and North Dakota Wheat “N .Al” 
MINNEAPOLIS ~St PAUL | | tergzgnity NM ely eg a 
MINNESOTA ween fee Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels ee Set 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
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S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


J.J. Pappren, Vice President 


Marcus JOHNSON, President 





Aso SEMOLINAS 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 








THE WEAVER COMPANY 


( Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Novadel Process Corporation 
Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern 
Agents for j 


Flour Exchange 








Invitations 


Wedding Announcements 


Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNEL SOCIETY 


STATIONER 
726 Second Ave. So. 


W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed —Get Our Prices on 


Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 





MINNEAPOLIS 








C—APRONS > fe ice. 


Choice Spring Wheat Flour AP INUIN: 
A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 


High Protein 
P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 


Tue Cortes Miturne Co. S 450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
eee sae Samples, prices anc St. Paul, Minn. 
AUSTIN, MINN. distribution plans gladly sent on request. 














FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory — 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















tt 
| itt 
; Lt 





Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 











Vyvvvrvrrvey 





Dufour 
Bolting 
Cloth 


may be secured 
from 


WAY 


Aa 


, STANDARD EQUIPMENT 





Sa 





™?)) 


pa | 
eine A Eee 





the leading 
Mill Builders 
and 
Mill Furnishers 
throughout 
the country 


: 


y rete 
Vbisp. 

MA 

Ml i A 

MILLS } 
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Ouality—U niformity—Strength 


Numerous “quality’’ bakers appreciate its big bread- 





yielding power, the big loaf-volume that goes with 








it and last, but not least, the incomparable _loaf- 





rafton Roller Mill Co. 
Grafton, N.D. 






quality it produces. For real baking results, use our 
























strong North Dakota Pure Spring Wheat Flours. Sferscron 
WHEAT FLOUR ae 
96 bbs win 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


John F. Lennon........ Oe ey SN eevee chase we Providence, R. I. 
Krause & Franco....... Produce Exchange Bldg....... New York, N. Y. 
Samuel Bell & Sons....4th and Market St............ Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. C. Hoareau......... 2420 Lawrence Ave........... Toledo, Ohio 

G. S. Donaldson........ Liberty and Second Ave....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We. C. Callen........ OF W. Geventh BL....020.cccesi Oswego, N. Y. 
James B. Leo.......... Be TPOO Bois oc ocnccccsenss Parkersburg, W. Va. 
DD. FP. TOMB. ccc ccccceed Borger Bldg. ...00.0.ssesseee Carbondale, IIl. 

J. B. McGilligan........ O06 HB. Pitth Bt. ..........00000% Superior, Wis. 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


Established 1872 GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








1 ‘ “SNOW WHITE" flour, a high quality 
Farco Mi_tut Company spring patent. phan tape 
“PIONEER” ioe tent MORSE & CO. PeerlessGroundCut 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat “PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. ScaLES—MorToRS e 
Red River Valley Wheat. ess etey ‘Dreset ENGINES Finish for Reduction Rolls 
ve ey 1 " 
ae a MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY nuns Licensed Under T} 
FARGO, N. D. Minot, North Dakota CHICAGO, ILL. Preteens Baty, nathan 

















Getchell Cutfor Break Rolls 




















CAVALIER MILLING Co. Th Rugby Milli sien The Columbus Laboratories oe U me aaa of 
m a een . arge, Uniform Mi ings 
Can offer typical strong, high € ug y a. - ing ao . pany ESTABLISHED 1893 eo s 
quality North Dakota flour. RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA = " ‘- 
ities oatsnsth ween co Manufacturers of 31 Nortu State STREET Twin ( 1ity Machine ( 10. 
icles ahi oo “—" Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














4G (9 
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[<3@— LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 


Be eee ee eee eee meee Seema eee S ee SESE EEE EEEE SE EEEEEEEE EE SEEEESEEEE EE SEEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEE EEE EERE EERE EEE eee 














“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O } er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, McNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MontTrREAL AGENCY Toronto OFrFice Western OFFIcr 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


SBVVVWCBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBRRBRRRERER EE SEER SESE EEE ESE EEE SE 
.4240069669000000000000000000040c ee eeaeaeae 


Pe mmemwwemememmeeewemeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeSeSeBESeSUEeeeeeeeeesesesessessaasuuunereuuaeuuausasaaeaue 














W. B. BROWNE & CO. Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 























Established 1877 Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR Grain, Flour and Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters Merchants 
o . . aided Our Specialty— 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 
Bemis Cotton Flour Bags 
are preferred by many 
mills—due to the sound 
S Bemis ny ay od oer 
We specialize on Manitoba 67 Fy | icy of using only first qual- ‘ . . 
Spring Patent under brand Excello P "l \ “te % ity goods having maximum a Canadian Hard Spring 
And a fifty-fifty Boniied , strength and durability. Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
high patent for genera 4 As dA ‘ 
household use under brand Sunbeam Saskatchewan and Alberta 





High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
LIMITED 
Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 


MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


B. H. MUIRHEAD 
Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 
‘“HEADMUIR” Toronto, Canapa 





























¢ 


NufacturING CO, | 
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AVANT TT 
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Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


AUTTUHAUAT TTT 


Dairy Capaciry: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 





UT 


> Eastern Sales Office: 
ES > Boarp or TraveE BurLpine 
Elz MONTREAL 
=| 
=| RY 
= > Cable Address: ‘‘RoBINHOOD” Montreal 
| eX) 
ES > 
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,OBIN HOOD MILLS, LIMITED 


1,200 Barre ts Roiitep Oats anp OaTMEAL 





Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Highest Quality 
RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


AM DIANNA NWN NNN NANA 


Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 


MTT 





El 


NBN BBB BV CBRN CANIN NAY chibi hot WAS wu ot tt We WE suet awa We AN aoa La aN on Cay Con CBB Bi er ee 
































=| Ee) 
ESIMUNTNIINNITOOOON ONO UOTOONONTUOOOOOOTOOT OTT TA Ln 
; ae | paamnae = : BRANDS 
CHOICEST “V7; ‘ 1 
CANADIAN ictory 
HARD SPRING “Prairie 
W — Blossom” 
A} ‘ 
PERFECT “Woodland” 
MILLING “Homeland” 
FACILITIES tiie 
HAVE " MONTREAL 
cn HAMILTON 
PLACED BRANTFORD 
OUR ie 
PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: . 
VAN a. Per ; 
: Is, Ltd. 
Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quresec and Toron'to MONTREAL, CANADA 

















QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Codes 


ABC 4th & 5th Editions 


Riverside 1901 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 


Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 


Medicine Hat 














Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wii11am, 
Wiynirec, Epmontron anp 

Mepiciwwe Har 


Datty Miu, Capacrry 
22,750 BarRELs 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 3 : . ; Exvevator Capacity 

“OGILVIE, MONTREAL" ‘ J . 10,335,000 BusHEts 


Copges Usep—PrIvarE, : " Ae te 
Be ( W arenouse Capacrry 


ABO 47TH & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, ey ms 4 1 
RIVERSIDE, Al, v : : oe 377,000 Barrets 
BENTLEY'S 








FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES art St. JonN, QuEBEC, OTTAWA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MakERs OF THE Famous “*ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 























Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour i tai 


Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





Cable Address: 
“MIpcop” 

If you are interested in Cana- 

dian Grain we would be glad 


Codes— eee. to hear from you. We make 
. e facilities at our : : ’ 
i a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
ata -w disposal enable us to P y 
ary C guarantee uniform Head Office: 
Rte quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 





BRANDS Export Offices: 


FIVECROWNS GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels From Coast to Coast 
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WESTERN CANADA FLour MILLs Co, Limtrep 


Pel ipelili lina SS Se aa SS SSL SSL SSL TS 












— 
i (— 















I 
z Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA x 
l 
= MILLS Manufacturers z 
I WINNIPEG CALGARY of {| 
3 GODERICH EDMONTON 

j BRANDON viewoeta Manitoba Hard Wheat f 
Flours U 


a 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 





4 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


——=J AC 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 





IHG 





New York Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenats Sr. 





—— Ki —— AC 


Sess 


Lis 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” 


4 (—— 4 C—O 


SS. (SY LST OSS ST TeSys} HO i ( 44 — 4 (C—O —— = ———1 


| mm ecm em mm 








Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


“Y - THREE STARS - BATTLE 






—__ «(ue 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Brands—“Regal”—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 


—— ! 





Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABWIL,’’ Montreal 














McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. XXII SISISIIDE 
Ps Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
ends, Our location guarantees 
— F service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Export Flour 
CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. | INSURANCE 








ble Address: McLeod, Stratford : = teen ems . 
Soe: Riverside, Bentley, A B 5th Edition ‘ G. D. BrunprIT, Proprietor € ‘A ll Risks ded 
it i i i 
Mani oba Springs Ontario Winters ’ Special Service to Flour Mills on 
N is Grain C Ltd ‘ AVIATOR “ST. JULIEN” Export and Domestic 
orris Grain Uo., ° A Quality and Service Ocean and Lake Insurance 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG - and Transportation 
We give special attention to the wants Cable: “Canriexco” TORONTO, CANADA Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 


of Canadian and American mills buying 3 t r 
} mop . ) andlin 
and selling high class milling wheats and Export Flour Handling 


other grains. Correspondence solicited. 5/ D\'/ D\'/ BY B\'/ BV BNI DNV BN / TATATATATA TATATATATATATATAS Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


JOHN KENNEDY 1 \ . a ERAN . 
EXPORTER The Strong-Scott Mtg. Co., Ltd. S Ganaian Agunts "9" ibis 





























FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS ; ; Royal Bldg. 
Royal Bank Building Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 0 eee 
Cable Address: Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
°“Kunararn” TORONTO, CANADA BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE iia anaemia 
Sox BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
aia CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
MANUFACTURERS =~ CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR In CANADA IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS JAMES WILSON & Sons 
MILLS CO., LTD. MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Outlook, Sask. - Canada en 5 _ . Blev ” MANUFACTURERS OF 
Located in the heart of Saskatchewan Beorything for in ery Mi and Bievator Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
y e world’s best whe is ‘0 + a al 
a ateean. “eUieaent eaueeae” 50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG a 
/orres pone ance solicited, 


Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” 


a 




















Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
Canada 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity ° er os 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. cnet Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 


Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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Head Office, 


stuffs trade. 
manding this mode 





he Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 





Package goods are now 
Consumers 


i 
universal in the bread- i 
are a unit in de- 2 

of merchandising. We 


supply bags of the finest quality to flour mills. 


FRAN ABN O87 aR TBR AON TANT OR ZAN AON AON POW ARNT AR 70S AON TAXON TAN TAN TOR 1A TANT ART ANT ANTON 















“DOMBAY" 


Cable Address: 


Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 





Office: CALCUTTA 











CRCCCCCCCCCEECCECEECECCEECCCCLECCCLCCCLCLECLEL 





OOOO 


W. P. SPARR. 


J.G. WOLVERTON, 
Vice President and Manager of Sales 


President and General Manager 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 
Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
™ ’ 9° 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) 


“WOLF” 


(PATENT) 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 

ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


DODDOODDODODDNDDDDDDDDNDD00 


Cable Address: ‘‘WOLMACS” 


OVDD0D0DQDOD00000000 BRRELELSPELEEEEEELEELEELDEREPEEEESRELS! 











SELECCCCCCCECLCCCL CELLS 








Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 








Cable Address: ‘‘HALLGRAIN”’ All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Our excellent location and long experience 


Exporters: Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, 
insure service. Write for samples today, 


Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. 











aan 


; = oyll : 
r nN ta Vika the 
Ei 


‘Beeman Eugraving@ 
| 709- ‘Ul: 50 rm St. Weinnenpas | : 


R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS 


Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘PRAMILLCO,”’ Toronto 
Codes: A BC 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside 








ro 


ERNST&ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 


-—— + —_—__—__—_ 7 




















3LEADING MILLS 


OF WISCONSIN 














Wheat: Cflour 


Superior Strength 


Dependable - pring - 





Finest Wheat 
Always Uniform 


From the Northwest’s 
and Flavor 


“GOLD KEY” 


Wisconsin Milling Company 


Address: “POWERFUL” Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 


Cable 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 











Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades — from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopGert, INCORPORATED, JANESVILLE, WIs. 
rs to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co, 


bs be buyer pure she noes our products pays no commission, 
brokerage. -h sale is direct from mill to buyer. 


Success 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GraNnu.aTIONs 
In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














We make a 


Pure Rye Flour jr’ 


pure winter rye flour. 


Fisher & Fallgatter, ‘472: 


Ask for sample and quotations 
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BRIDAL VEIL FLOUR 
in a Baking Mixture 


Improves the Quality 
of the Bread. 


BRIDAL VEIL IS A QUALITY FLOUR 


TRY IT 
NIAGARA FALLS MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


QUALITY 
ALWAYS 
COUNTS 








Founded 1795 


44 Whitehall Street 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 


THE BEST FLOUR 
MAKES BEST BREAD 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 
Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 











This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 





MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


THORNTON & CHESTER 
MILLING CO. . 
BUFFALO, N.Y 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Oo 





NTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
astry Short 
lou 





Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 


“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oka 4-10) -4 on) em 6 





e : : 8 
Flour King Victor in: 
Short Spring Patent 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 

















F. & R.’s 


MK GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


1,000 Barrels Capacity 


“Quality Flour” “‘Unexcelled Service’’ 





Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 








MIXED QUICK Manufactured by 
CARS DELIVERY The Farwell & Rhines Co. 





Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 


PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 














AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON'S BEST 





Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent 2p 3 mp mas Mas a Ja. AES 
The R.D. Johnson Milling Co. GLE BLEA CHED 





CUMBERLAND, MD. 
High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 





New Jersey Flour Mills 





CLIFTON, N. J. 





C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP'’N 
Geneva, New York 








Dunlop Mills Wi Wet icisand Export Richmond, Va. 
Correspondence Solicited 


Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles from 
New Yor 























Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Millers of 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Branps: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 








George Urban Milling Co. 


8VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 


Mixed Cars A Specialty 





GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
GEORGE P. URBAN, Vice President 

F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 
B. F. ORTMAN, Superintendent 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


U.S. A. 
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Mill at Spokane, Wash. 


The Largest Milling Organization 
on the Pacific Coast 


9 Distributing Centers. Mills in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washiagton and Utah. 


Daily Capacity: 27,000 Barrels 
Elevator Capacity: 18,000,000 Bushels 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: Sperry” 
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\ K JE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat coun- 

try in the world and manufacture the very finest of 
hard spring wheat flours, also blended flours and Pacific 
Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEaTTLe, v.s. A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘ErEMco,” all codes 





Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘Preston.’ All Codes 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:"‘CENTENNIAL” 


All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 














hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 

San Francisce 


tla GLOBE MILLS 


— General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 


Our Ogden Nill is grinding the 


Mills at Los Angeles 





CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 














Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ““NORFLOUR,” Portland 


Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 

















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Miirers or Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anD Pastry FLours 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 











The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON Spe craliz ng mn 
Strong Bakers 


and Fancy Pastry 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 














COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








lours 
The WALLA WALLA Flow 

FARMERS AGENCY 
WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


Millers of _ 7 > 
BISCUIT ana PASTRY FLOUR a ea 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, W AsHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








Flour Mill Appraisers Wem? Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 





nee ; When is a miller liable 
Prairie Flour Mill Company : 
LEWISTON IDAHO for foreign substances 
Soft Wheat Pastry in his product? 


Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 





Mills in Idaho and Montana 








Ths and many other 








PA RR TERMINA LCo. practical questions of 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA ] . ° 
On the Western Waterfront aw affecting flour 


Waterside Storage for enne ° ° 
FLOUR and MILLFEED milling and allied 1n- 


at California’s Great Shipping Center 











dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 








A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 


y dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 
Nis Nowra | ULL LS Y exed, price $5.00, postpaid 
5 BURLAP =. COTTON BAGS 


— & SEWING TWINE The Northwestern Miller In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
cau. 






Minneapolis, Minn. 














ORDER BLANK 


ELEC TIME ah EER AS SSE Oe owe 1927 
@. The Northwestern Miller, 


118 South Sixth Street, 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
1931 University Gentlemen: FI Ol RS 
ST. PAUL 





























Avenue PICASSO GONE MO... ccccccccrecs copies 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. *rice $5.00. : 
ee, ee ene “* ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 
Name 
. a Five Letter | | N&M@crrreese rece cece eeeeeeeeee cece 
Riverside Code “Revision 1 OO Ea ee ae 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 Hard Wheat Flours: Soft Wheat Flours: 
Discount for Quantities §éé-= j§jf-~§ [F = = = —=—§ c#seeserrreereecreessesesescecs BAKER’S BEST VELVET 
For sale by all its branches and by ....Charge to my account. r 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER a dint’ aladiee KENO FANCY CAKE 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A —e CHIEF PONTIAC ROYAL STAR 
CLEVELAND, 0. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA, 














Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
Fancy Pate t 
CAR BE erates 
Winter Whe at 


Write for samples Flours 
Robinson Code 





There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
‘i cess of which is not based on qual- 
.> ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 





Milled: with Care: ‘fram 


Select: Fancy Michigan }V inter Wheat 
sere OVID ROLLER MILLS — 
Acc .VOIGTS: (SELF: RISING: FCtiur OVID, MICHIGAN 
ORE All our flour is made enclesively feom selected 





< os => 
oe 
= ° thes 


=~ 


Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon 
deliveries and oo from nearby territory — 
the best wheat section of the state. Plain and 


VOIGE MALLING CO. 


Self-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 


ye at 
enti 




























¢ the high grade of the product it y CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHIGAN TxHos. H. Hystop, P ietor. 
F = sells. The world over, S. G i —— 
“e Ss. e€ wo over, S. George vA 
4 Company paper sacks are the 3 
standard of excellence. In Minne- Watson-Higgins Milling Co. Jackson Grain & Milling Co. 
:. gota, New York, Pennsylvania,  .§ Fancy Soft Wheat Flour SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
wa : ‘ “i “NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” , , : 
i North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and ‘e oe Se Pts Ps Flour, Feed, Grain and Beans 
i Michigan its sacks are standard for g GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. JACKSON, MICH. 
} quality. S. George Company never i. 
:; would have withstood the storms of ‘i iii: Mik ties 
é years but for the quality of its ‘¥ Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. ee Fae 
} bien We enn enn eee Meare of ete Gate White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 
i te ianatte of quality ’ — y oy = — pon eer Write for connections and samples 
Bi i e pen tora scale itional connections. PENINSULAR MILLING co. 
TEKONSHA, MICH. ‘ FLINT, MICHIGAN 
. . Hi bo B h . . . yi 
Ss ‘GEORGE COMPA The Huron Milling Co. “siickican® Quality Michigan Flour 
a FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Ee Plain and Self-Rising 
gWELLSBURG, Ww. VA FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
Made from selected White Winter Wheat of grind nothing else. Open for Connections 
ped T Ter SCE Bay Sue . & quality Peculiar to This Section. CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 
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Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Beltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co,, Ltd., London, Eng. 

















CARGILL - Handlers of Grain MILLING 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK \ X TT} IF 1) 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. M EK RC 


T IS OUR JOB to know the 
miller’s requirements and to 
assist him in meeting them with 
strong wheat, weaker wheat or 
cheaper wheat, —as the condition 
may demand. And to help him 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











GOOD WHEAT is the 


first step in the produc- Su yerlativel : 

een en mF | Millin d fill his needs to the very best 
Have J. H. Riheldaffer re Ae yi price advantage. 

Manager of our Mer- W I I E AT 

econ Speen ne Our facilities are unexcelled 

ee ge ee all millers but like espe- at this terminal 

tially to serve those who s 

THE TENNEY COMPANY a 


require especial quality 
selections. 


SE Pea Moore-Seaver 
Metlet & Carey Co. Grain Co. Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 1,250,000 Bushels Storage OSCAR T. COOK, MaNaGEr 
KANSAS CITY Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








Minneapolis 














EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE | | wo a cuart nar | | SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


EXCHANGE 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE GRAIN CORPORATION 600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
Mill Requirements Solicited 2x, 206 Merchants Exchange Rea : High- Grade Milling W heat 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















> 
0, Lo 4 
"tp, St. uis, Mo. ot e We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 
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( 7 | ae 
Elevator 





0A: merica’s 


inest 





NEW WHEAT IS JUST OVER THE HILL... . The world’s finest ele- 
vator and an experienced staff constantly in touch with every element 
of the Southwestern wheat situation are here at your command. 


We can hold your business only by keeping your confidence. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A” —6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Hard With youre of experience Cash and Futures —_ ae ee, siaanaas Private Wires 

; to guide us we have built 

Winter up a system of standard 

Millin o uniform grades of milling MILL FEED ee | 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Wh t wheat which our custom- 
C.L. FONTAINE, Jr., Presiden Capital $50,000.00 
Ca ers know are dependable oi 
































at all times. 
KANSAS Direct from Kansas 
2,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service WHEAT JOHN HAYES 
for GRAIN CO. 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 
€ 
Chicago Kansas City COMMISSION CoO. ew Avansas ea 
Soft Winter Wheat Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. OIOMITA KANSAS. 























SIMONDS'SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 


SKANSAS CITY MI188O0OU RLU 


YOU SHOULD BE IN TOUCH WITH US 
There are many excellent concerns in this market 
but not every one can give the very best service in 
every case. Our MILLING WHEAT service for 
millers has proved most satisfactory to a large 
and steadily growing connection. 



















































LONSDALE, PresipeEnt 
VINCENT, Vice PRresIDENT f pe, 2 aloes 
ROSENBURY. Secy. & Treas. S00) - 2a 


a F. - EMMONS 
F. ; F'TZPATRICK 
K. J. kt CH 
B. J.O’ DOWD 


C.W 
F.C. 
F.L. 
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ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 


We Specialize in 


Soit and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT 


ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Kansas Hard 
Missouri Red 


We have no elevator 


Straight 
Country Run 
Wheat 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 











Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
38 Chamber of MINNEAPOLIS, 
Commerce MINN. 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 
Milwaukee Office: 203 C Chambe or Commerce 





Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 








Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 














W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 














A LL 


GRADES 


OF MILLFEED 





moe RED DOG «10 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ddl dddebdaddddaddadddaledadadadahabadlbbldedaddabddabbebblatelldbbb ll keddbL bb t LLILTTTTITITITTITIT rrr yyy 











When in the 


market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


SILI rririyiiisiiiy 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 





SDILILILILILILI LILI iii iii 











TITITILITITILTITI TIT ITTITTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

















MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES 


H. WEHMANN &CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK biticr'rrox™ 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








y05 E PH’5 


100 LBS. NET 





















conti erchandisers 


AMERICAN ForE BLpG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





ELLYAart. 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 


Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o' Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


C. F.McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 8S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


Flour . Feed . Sugar 
Special attention to orders from 


Jobbers and Bakers in Southern 
Illinois and adjacent territory. 


D. P. YOUNG & CO., Carbondale, M1. 








W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 
given to 
the bakery trade 


CHICAGO 


332 So. La Salle St. 











£ are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 





M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 


Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 OC. of OC. Building 








Jw. S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


W. G. PHILLIPS 
ROBERT M. PEEK EDWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 








FARINA 


Good “FARINA” connection desired 
with spring wheat mill. Have an es- 
tablished business. 


JAMES P. CURRY 


510 No. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 





QUALITY FLOUR 
Cc. W. DILWORTH 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 








Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers 54 us select 


. we Saliet your wheat 
Future Orders Solicited requirements 


_ JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL, 











Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, etc. 




















JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 
Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomEstic KTOUR 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


EXPORT 


NEW YORK 











A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 






id 





GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





“ SIMPSON 


£ EXCHANGE 
New YORK OMAND,N.Y 














WHITE & COMPANY 


REYNIER VAN EVERA COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW YORK 


American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMFLOURCO”’ 11 Broadway 














~ { KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1 ) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








[FLOUR BROKER ' | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Tne. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
, NEW YORK 


25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK Produce Exchange 











'PECIALISTS 
Quality FLOUR 


and Price 


D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 
Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 











-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








-~ FLOUR FEED 





PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


FLOUR ayn CEREALS 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





EpGar O. CHALLENGER 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 


FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 














J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 


Spring, Hard and Soft 
Winter, Rye 
Flours and Semolinas 


NEW YORK 


Direct Mill 
Representative 


411 Produce Exchange 











GerorGEW.VAN BoskErcK & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 











SIMPSON.HENDEE & COINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 











Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 
Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


lills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
KANSAS Crry, Mo 
BUFFALO, N.Y 


Cable Address: 
“SraTes,’’ Philadelphia 


We Buy 


Wheat Bran and Middlin 
manufacture of LARR 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


which are used in the 
, the ready ration for 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








McINTOSH-SNYDER CO. 
Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Bourse 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 


the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














FLOUR and OFFALS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


JAMES J. RODGERS 
Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 


Tue Bourse, Purtapeputia, Pa. 


The Recksteiner Company 


Flour and Feed 
Brokers 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 





C. E. SCHEARER 
FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo. 














CFLOUR and 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market 


(FEED 


We are buyers of all grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 





Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 


A. LAIRD GOODMAN 
Flour and Feed 


914 Marquette Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 





JOHN E. KOERNER & Co. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 














HUBERT J. HORAN 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


roreicn RTLOUR powesnic 





Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


FLOUR 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. 


Domestic MiLuLinGc Co. 
A. W. WiTT, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 





J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
By 2 OP ©. Oe, oo Ob OF O- ee © BO 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 








BOSTON, MASS. 











Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 

















NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 


Wire your offers 


Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 


FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 


JOHN F. KRIEG 
Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 


Independent ‘ 
Life Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 

















LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 
this market. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Flour Mill Machinery and Supplies 


THE FRASER COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘Fiaxy,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorreacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: “Coventry,"’ London 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrFices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘HArRRIS,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C. 3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 
Cable Address: ‘“Frastanco,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ecuarr,’’ London 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


M. STANNARD 


F. T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: ‘‘LyNDSELL,"’ London 





a 
RAYMOND-HADLEY- 


TOOMEY CoO. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


LONDON, E.C. | 


LONDON, E. C.3 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘“‘THANEHOOD,'’ London 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘GyrosE”’ 


| 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 








| 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Seething Lane 


Cable Address: ‘*MEDILL,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘ALKERS,’’ London 














THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Minn., U.S.A. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. | WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““ByrNeE,” Dublin 





SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘PoLLock,"’ Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,”’ Dublin 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 
LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘“MIDDLINGs,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘BuTTiFanT,”’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘“WINTER,’’ London 





} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 
Established 1885 Cable Address: "Roma" 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puruip,’’ Dundee 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLom4,"’ Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘"FREDKOS,” Belfast 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 


Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 





ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 





FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


- | meet 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘*KosMaAcK,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,'’ Glasgow 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 
IMPORTERS OF AM ERICAN FLOUR 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"RUNCIE” 


ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘CamELiia,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


Cable Address: 
“Fiovur,” Leith 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'WAVERLEY"”’ 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: ““EGMoNntT’ 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C, 2 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ros.in,'’ Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


ISSUED IN 192% 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 


8S. A. 
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N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 
MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: ‘‘HeSLENFELD,”’ Amsterdam 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
: ‘“ AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 


Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 


SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Also at BristoL, SovurHamMpToN, Huu, BeLFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 
| 





FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST Gita Addeesn, 
“Os1eck,'’ Amsterdam 








Cable Address: ‘“DeLieut,’’ Glasgow 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK | 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION * 
Issued in 1923 FLOUR IMPORTERS Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 
Per Copy - $12.50 For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
VESTERN MILLER, MINNE s “ ” 
Tas Nortnwesreaw Mitt ie fimmparotas, Cable Address: ‘"Mrepium,” Utrecht Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Minyn., U.S. A. 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


P. MEURS PZ. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WiTrBURG" 





























AMSTERDAM AMERSFOORT 
n HOLLAND Established 1868 
Cable Address: ‘"MEURSMEEL” Reference: Twentsche Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘‘W1TBURG" 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition Solicit first-class Mill Connections Amsterdam 
J TAS EZN WALD TEFKE HELSINGFORS M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 
° ° FINLAND : . 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM GRAIN AND PLOUR Aca? N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND ‘ dis ’ , 7 = 4 7 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and Desires to represent: MILLERS’ AGENTS 
second clears from American and Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Canadian mills Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs Cable Address: ““ELFINE,”’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: **TAssIANo” Cables: 'WALDTEFKE” Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
NIEVAK SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 
Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the west KAUPPA OY us AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association (The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) HELSINKI, FINLAND MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
CORN FLOUR and RICE We bring you in touch with all first class POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 
Cable Address: Singel 72, buyers in Finland ma 
“NIEVAK' AMSTERDAM Cables: ‘‘FINNISHTRADE” Cable Address for both offices: ‘‘CARMIBOEK" 
N. Vv. K. HOFMAN’S ERNST WENDT Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 
Beurs Kamer 23. HELSINGFORS, FINLAND AMSTERDAM 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND Desires connections with first class mills IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice making SEMOLINA hee bei Pash a 
= fats! Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horko” Correspondence invited x 3 " an " 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, A BC 5th, 6th Cable Address: ‘“‘ERNSTWENDT” Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: “"MaTLucH 
HANDELSVEREENIGING M. DIZENGOFF N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
LE GUE & BOLLE IMPORT AND EXPORT AGENT, 
INSURANCE, SHIPPING IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS + Savers 
ROTTERDAM Head Office: JAFFA, PALESTINE Cable Address: “BusaRi,” ee ee 
B “hes: ifa, Bei codes usec 
wanchen: Sieite, Belvet and Suruentom Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 





Cables: “EASTAGENCY” 





TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘'Legué,’’ Rotterdam 

















N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij L. DUNBAR 
, ae sca =e Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
I ERS Y " 3 
Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia FLOUR BROKER Cable Address: “‘CLEO AMSTERDAM 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills Alexandra Building, HONGKONG | p 
Buyers for own account only Codes: Bentley’s, A B C Sth and 6th Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,” Hongkong Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 








G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


Cc. L, KIRCHHEINER 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


E, W. BOUWMAN 


E. & - BO MAN PIRAZUS, GREECE 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Desire a with first class mills 
and grain concerns Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM Correspondence invited | Cable Address: SIRENE" ; 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: “AGNAS” 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S ALFRED RABL N. V. “VEEMEST A” 


Industrie en Handelmaatschappij MILLERS’ AGENT 
OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 





Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMAN,"’ Rotterdam 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND - 
Bi t buyer for central Europe on own account ybernska 9, 
“L_liwanentiaa, Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
: FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam Sitinits anecinte of Avebciases witie 
Cable Address: “‘VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.'S GRAAN Established 1861 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPP) | VIUDA DE E. SERFATY LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 

















ROTTERDAM GIBRALTAR 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT FLOUR IMPORTERS 
PRODUCTS AND FEED for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij Mediterranean Ports ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Agency, Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘‘Serraty,” Gibraltar . 
Cable Address: ‘“‘SEMOLINA Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition Cable Address: “INTEREST,” Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 


Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN"’ 


RUD. MADSEN 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “Ruma” 


JQ@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘““Kornmon” 
Head Office: AARHUS 


F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR 
IMPORTER 
ROLLED OATS, GRAIN Propucts, FEED 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “TRoFo” 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(ANTON SORENSEN) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “FLOURIMPORT” 





OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 


CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Head Office: 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: 
“GLADIATOR” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 
References : 

The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


NILS G. NIELSEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Excellent Sales Organization 
First class references OSLO 
Cable Address: “CopEx 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 

OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: ““FLORMEL”’ 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


Established 1858 


GUSTAV KRUGER 
HAMBURG 24 
WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
HOMINY 


ESPECIALLY 


RIMPAU & CO. 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpat™ 


S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


OSLO, NORWAY 
DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 
Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 


Cable Address: “ToRs1G, OSLO” 


References: 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “CosMo” and “MoBIL” 


Cable Address: ‘Bautica” 


FEED 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Centra! European Countries 


Codes: Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 


Cable Address 
“MEHLTHOMAS 


Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


Cable Address: ‘‘PkoFrITABLE,”’ Berlin 


ROBYNS FRERES 
Formerly EUGENE M. JANSSENS & Co 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


rue des Tanneurs, 


ANTWERP 


Cables: 7 
“SYNBOR’ 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 








REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 








Villar & Company, Inc. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: “*VILLARINC”’ 


Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U.S. A. 
REPRESENTING 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: “‘REMEMBER,”’ SAN JUAN 








Jose A. Secola & Co. 


Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


CableAddress: “AsEcOLA’’ SANJuAN P.R. 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 











Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





“Manufactured Weather” 
Grrier Fngineering @rporation 


505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hers Propuce Berrer 
Fiovur at Less Cost 


Southwestern Office: 











Advertising “Illustrations 
Half*Tones ~ Zine Etchings 
~~Color Engravings ~~ 





SOS So. STH. ST 





IN 








COMPANY 


Minneapolis y 























DESIGNED AND BuiLt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE ‘PROOF XULL ‘BUILDINGS 


and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 


Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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The Importance of 
Good Milling 


GOOD FLOUR cannot be made from poor 
wheat, but good wheat can be made into poor 
flour. We not only have first choice on the 
world’s best wheat, but our storage and grind- 
ing equipment, our personnel in mill and lab- 
oratory, and the equipment of the latter, all 
bespeak one thing,—the expert milling of grain 
into a uniformly excellent flour, sold under the 
trade name VELVET. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 





J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is H ALSTE AD 
‘“WESTERN STAR” BOSS 








Milled in the Heart of Jim Dandy Crystal 
the Best Wheat Country 
. Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 
“he Western Star Mill Co. peep, ere 
J. J. Vanier, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 

















1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Eastern Representatives 
DECKER-ELLIS CoO., 
Produce Exch., New York 
W. W. SWIFT, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE CO., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Cc. J. HANEBRINK & CoO., 
407 Merchant Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 
BULEY-PATTERSON CoO., INC., 
Cumberland, Md. 
DAVIS B. SPIERS & CoO., 
287-88 Brokers Exch. Bldg., 
A. M. SEIBERT, 
58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
HARRY D. GARST, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
H. B. SCANLAND, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
H. C. HAGERMAN, 
Mt. Bethel, Pa. 
H. W. DIBBLE, 
Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
CHAS. M. BRITT CO., Asheville, N. C. 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


FRED BURRALL, 
Field Manager 


Norfolk, 


Vv 
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ERE is a flour milled from the 
Gatos strongest and brightest wheat 

Sees laet money can buy. We mill it in 
— an effort to give it strength, 
color and baking value superior to honest 
quality-competing flours. Those who have 
tried it tell us it hits the bull’s-eye. 







nal 
Tyee 


re) ! 


It adiways 18 priced at a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
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BIBRALTAR” 
y 4h My \ 






“FANCY HARO 
== FLOUR 
Made expressly for Discriminating Bakers Y 

THE 2 


Consouinateo FLour Mis Co. ~ 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











ner when 
g8Lbs GIBRALTAR [OUR 





Makes Good Bread 


r . 


bs 


CON 


SOLIDATED FLOUR MILLIS CO) 


BRALTAIR 
-Aur BAKERS KNOW they must make 


bread look good; a few realize it is much 
more important to make it taste good. Only 
very good flour can give taste and looks. 


GIBRALTAR is very good flour. 

















Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








When quality 
calls — When 


satisfaction is 


needed— For 
real goodness, 


a 


“Utility” | 
~~ 


ROGALSKY MI LLING CO. WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 








SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 











Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 





1,000 BARRELS DAILY 














£PHERSON, KANSAS 
eee ' : : =te Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Reis 2 tsb < : : j Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 

















Baker who makes his bread look good 

so customers will buy easily is not as 
wise as the one who makes it taste good so 
consumers will eat freely. Good flour costs 
more, but people-eat more better bread. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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PPER 


FLOUR 


This Flour 


needs no blending 









No flour in the world will turn out a 
better loaf—unblended. 


Yet, there are bakers who like to make 
their own mix of two favorite flours. 


Do it either way. “TOPPER” will 


do the whole jo 


Mey 





LMT 
t 


'} 


Or it will share honors with the other 
best flour. 





Hither way suits us 


Daily Capacity 1500 Barrels 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


“A Spinning Success” 








@ Moore Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Address Mail ~ ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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The kind of flours that draw the 
trade from your competitors’ ter- 
ritory into your own. 


Algoma— 


Milled especially for bakers. 


Blair’s Certified— 


A family patent. 


The former is a high grade flour 
manufactured to meet precisely the 
conditions under which commer- 
cial bread is baked. The latter is 
a short patent milled for the all- 
round use of the family kitchen. 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s eeetatiintes a Bread Flours in 

























This flour has both the quality and the 
price to make it an important factor in 
the flour trade in any market. 


d 4 Its Unusually High Bread Yield has always & $ 
made it popular with bakers. 


» “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. @ @ 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
v 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


Q Se counrey ctewrors 7 @ GQ TSQOCOBUSHELIS H® @ 





IS RIM 
New ERA MILLING Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
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FRANK KELL, President 


he Ke Group Of Flour! f 


) le 
11000 Bart 2LS 4 


( he business of each of these flour mills is conducted 
as a separate unit, but all are operated under a single 
central direction. All have the same high standards of 
quality in the product, sound method in business and 
straightforward interest in service to customers. 


In organization, facilities and location, they have especial 
advantages for reaching all world markets. 


Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


T.P. DUNCAN ,Vice-Pres.& GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS WICHITA” 





re owt : Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
J.A.KELL , ViCE-PRES.& GEN.MGR. Amarillo, Texas 


a ag Mirena : W.A. BARLOW, VicE-Pres. & GEN.MGR 
a * a _ > 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“GREAT WEST” 





"owes i « 


Dietitian Me be is. Gis Cox ct 


Waco Mill & Elevator Co.~Waco,Texas  .p.,uncan,Pres. & Perry Mill & Elevator Co. 
CABLE ADDRESS WACOME” H.L.STOVER,GEN.MGR. & + Perry, Oklahoma 


H.C. JACKSON, GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS’ PERRYMILL’ 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co.~ Oklahoma City, Okla. 


T.C.THATCHER . Mor. CABLE ADDRESS “OKLAGRANT’” 





me 5 sith Soin atin Mi ly 
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“OVENCRAF'” 


This wonderful product occu- 
pies an unchallenged position 
among the finer flours of the 
country. Bakers find its qual- 
ity unbeatable. 
















ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


HUNTERS FLYER 


Real &conomy 
Loaf (Production 


Baking Success 


























“White Grest 


~— Shel erfecd Hour 


The modern trend toward quality mer- 
chandise can best be taken advantage 


of by featuring WHITE CREST flour 





J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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cA Kansas Flour Milled in “Transit 
















































Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


(By the WESTERN QUEEN Salesman) 





N talking with bakers who live east of the Mississippi 

I like to get down to brass tacks. For instance, when 

I say that Western Queen is a Kansas flour that has no 
superior, I have brass tack facts to prove it. 


Hold out your right hand. On your fingers count off 
these five “‘brass tack facts’’ that have made Western Queen 
a favorite with bakers: (1) Greater lee-way in fermenta- 
tion. (2) Yields larger loaves of finer texture. (3) 
Increases moisture-retaining properties of bread. (4) 
Scvesun ieee Weees Delivered without delay. (5) No additional freight cost 

under milling in transit. 





: : Alig 
When you can so profitably combine Western Queen s roTau oe 
+ + . . . . = CAPACITY A eae 
quality with Western Queen delivery, isn’t it good business giant © 


to make your bread from Western Queen flour? a, Lik 6. 





WESTERN FLOUR MILLs, 


Davenport, lowa 


-STERN QUEEN 
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Sound Methods—Uniformly High 
Quality—Trade Service 





On no other basis have we ever at- 
tempted, or ever will attempt, to build 
our milling success. For bakers and 
dealers who are particular about these 
things, we make our product. 














1,000 Barrels 











Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators, 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 








SLOGAN wrong na 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 








‘LL: °he ‘ 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 















ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING@ 











Two 


Trade Increasing 
Flours 


Winner 


a patent milled after a study 
of the particular needs of the 


commercial baker. 


Williamson’s Best 


a fine short patent that is 
capable of developing wide- 


spread popularity. 


The 


Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








“GOLD BOND” 


Centrai Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 








“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 











e °3199 Vi fi 
Old Trail” om weston 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 











Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 

Golden Glory {ininacne aualty. 
High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb, 
Elkhorn, Neb. 











Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 











Inter-Ocean Mills 











No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
frowing demand. 
















WILLIS NORTON 6 CO 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





























Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 
Millers of Quality Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 
For the Family 


“EXCELSIOR” 
For the Baker and Family 


“GABEL’S BEST” 
Special Bakers’ Patent 


Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 
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There’s Baking Power in Every Sack 


A hard hitting, line-pounding, bread building 
patent flour. Not a “special bakers’ flour” but 
a flour that will insure any baker better bread. 


dz {NTERIOR 


FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BOSS P/ PATEN T 


—milled with strict regard 
for baking quality. 





LUKENS MILLING CO. |; 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 









































of 


‘Wt Better Hour 
—~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 


yy Grown 
Wl 4 i (eC f 














More loaves 
to the Barrel 


Those Wise Bakers Better Bread” 








who have learned the value of 
‘baking short patents will learn 
still more by trying a car of 





For Bakers Who Buy Patents 
° Here is one milled out here in the Turke 
Turkey wheat milled to the very wheatfield of Kansas,—from the rae A 
n e wheat, true to its quality standard, sure to 
highest possible standard of good perform the same way every day and on 
: every car. 
quality. 


‘w.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED» WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
iS 1700 BARRELS Q 











The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food 


ROM Coast to Coast bakers know and depend upon 
Ei the quality of THE ADMIRAL. In Maine and in Cali- 


t4| fornia better bread is being made from this premier 
= flour milled in the great Turkey hard wheat field. 


THE ADAEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


LINA,AKANSAS 


CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS DAILY 





- 


Made 
in Kansas 


123t 














_t 
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‘“SUNKIST”’ 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 


It is through the reputation the great wheat state 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebra 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 




















AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 


“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 

















= 
po 
= 
O 
>= 
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“Whitewater Flour” “CARTHAGE QUEEN” 





A New Standard of Quality 


ana bed ny | the M , 
st eat Is Grown 
; MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. ; 
teeta a -— Delivers ‘Resu  —_— Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 





Bakers are placing more and more 
i confidence in “AMERICAN ACE.” 
Already it was known as a popular 


KANSAS MAID— : bakers’ fl Te is genini _— 

akers’ flour. It is gaining friends 

Surletie dat ea through economy, loaf production 
and baking success. 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


EWTON, KANSAS 
Beaks 











“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 


Hays City Flour Mills 2ayi0" 

















“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 
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1,250,000 
Stonnte 
STORAG! 





Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


, eae) es 
Highest PateNT | | MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR THE SHIAUNA,RANSAS SS 











‘ ad especially suited to their requirements. 
EVERY BAG GUARANTEED ; oe . 

MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of " 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for NEBRASKA'S Finest MILL 
its well balanced mellow gluten, ee VID ” 
MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to DA HARUM 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, FLOUR 
rolls and cakes, 

OFFICE: 305 BOARD 0 DE BUILDING =R’S BES as Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 

F TRADE MOTHER BEST will please the small baker 500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 


who caters to the family trade. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 


right. Ask us more about it. 








ee ” e e 7 ° 
Sasnak Flour Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company Imperial Flour Mills Co. 
For Discriminating Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade aie ess 
Eastern Buyers Branch Office 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA HARPER, KANSAS 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. In the wheat fields 
Enns Mriurxe Co., Inman, Kan. Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska Cable Address: ‘IMPERIAL” 














Cc E D R © : When the Baker wants a ‘ Pag atyeere “a 
ryour Zenith Milling Co. 


a MADE IN KANSAS better flour eocece 
\. MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. Wire us for prices on Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. KANSAS CITY, MO 














(Sherry Bell 





Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 








“Gooch’s Best” 
oocn S Des ’ 1; 
The N. Sauer Milling Co. Sofnd unsurpassed quality. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
New York Representatives Representatives wanted. Write us. 
HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo 


S i lit 
uperior quality Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 
—to make all 


baked things 








better. INTELLIGENTLY MILLED— UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY ‘i - 
**K-Y”’ Short Patent ‘*BONITA”’ Standard Patent American Maid Flour Mills 
— Some good territory open to real salesmen HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 2.009 Be hitimeeaie 
apacity AMAID” 














LINCOLN, NEBRASKA : TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S. 
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be Cy IMPLY THE BEST FLOUR 
we can make, from the best 
ae) wheat we can obtain. 


Fairly Priced . .. Fairly Sold. 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 











BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulev ard, Chicago, Il. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Band, MG. .ccccccccccccesccccsccerccs 1209 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 1214 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......+++. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

gas City, Mo. ...cccccccccceccescces -1141 


Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 


Kansas City, Mo. ...esesceeveees eoeee 1214 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont..... +++ 1192 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. . 1219 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co.1132 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas....1116 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas1225 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......++++ -1214 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ....+++-+ eecnceeveseneSSB 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Can. eeccccccces ‘1207 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. -- 1228 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y..1145 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. ¥..1215 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa......1216 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis1195 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 1201 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, CaB..ccecs 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway....+++-+ 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 1215 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill.....1145 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans. . 1216 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y...1215 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 1217 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
BaME cccccccccscccceccseeccesccsecoos 1217 


Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y¥.. 1215 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn.. . 1216 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany... oe 1219 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., wonereneied 
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La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 1200 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., - 

Montreal, Que. ..cseeceeeerercercveee 1205 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. .1214 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 1107 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 1216 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill.......-. eee 1Z14 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.. * 11142 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam...1218 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 1231 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland....1218 
Lenharat, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y...1215 


Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. ¥......+-+-- 1215 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar 40 6O5b060900600008 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co....1232 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn..........-- 1216 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. ...ceesccccccececsevess eee 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway eeccese 1219 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........-. 1139 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. ..ccecccccccccvccccece - 1142 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., “Amsterdam. 1218 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn....... ° 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. * 1230 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England. -1217 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind....1142 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1232 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan.1226 


M 
McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Winnipe® .nccccccccccccccese Perrery tT 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, TB. cccceccccs 1214 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow....... 1217 


McIntosh-Snyder Co., Columbus, Ohio...1216 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 1217 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 

McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 1207 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y...... ° 

Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark...1219 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark...1219 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo.......1222 


Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 1217 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 1141 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... oes Se 


Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.1207 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 1217 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 1144 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... .1198 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
GO, D.. Gi cececcsscvesedcvsssens «++-1192 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 1142 
Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 
RIGS cccccccovseeseccccvevceeseoes +1219 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, ‘Lta., ” London, Eng. 1217 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Gea cacaee 1110 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway........... 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y.......1135 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chicago.......... 1145 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland....1218 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 1146 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
Ghieneem, Th. ccececscecece Soceveccces LET 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago...1191 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Me. cccccccecccccccccccccvcccccecccec hl 
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Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul. .1211 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
WOR, DRIO coccccccccccccccccesveccees 1144 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 1228 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 1209 
Minneapolis General Electric Co........- 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis....1112 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 1202 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D..... -- 1203 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. ..1198 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..1117 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
BOGE. BU. cin wcnccancdcssecsesicoese 1141 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown....1192 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
CEy, BO. cccccccccccccccccccccccece -. 1223 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City...1212 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow...1217 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 1232 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, WN. FW. cccccccccceccs 


Moundridge (Kansas) Milling GB.ccccoes 1232 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 1204 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago1193 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 1202 
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National Engraving Co., Minneapolis....1191 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha1232 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 1214 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

TEAMGRS ccc cccccccccccccccesccccccces 1224 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 

WH. Ja ccccccccccccccscccceccccccccces 1209 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 1216 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co.1222 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co....... 1198 
New York Produce Exchange, New York1124 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N, Y¥.1209 


Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......... 1219 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 1218 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co........ e+e 1142 


Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway...1219 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 1207 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.1210 


Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 1194 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
SEIMMOAPOND co ccccccccecesecccecsce +++ 1120 


Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo..1144 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
BEMMs ccccccsccceccccoeccveccosoocece 1200 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis...1147 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas. .1228 


Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 1214 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. . 1206 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co..1225 


Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn...... -- 1200 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 1218 


Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.1130 

Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Outlook, Sask. .... cccccccccc IMG 

Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich. pecococccece 1211 
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Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 1208 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........1211 


Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis..... +. 1192 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon....1210 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 1214 


Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
hio 1137 


Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 


PePOtes, ING. cccccoscccvcveccsecese «++ 1135 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co.......1210 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 1211 


Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 1225 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 


Detroit, Mich. .cccccccccccccces occeee 1147 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, IIll....... 1214 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway..........1219 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl........ 1147 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 1204 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis...... ee 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 11142 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 1214 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England...1217 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 1106 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo.....1113 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........1192 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 1211 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont........eeeeees 1208 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
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Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......+.+- 1193 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 1215 


Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis..1143 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1128 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis...1141 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo..........++++ 1146 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 
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Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 
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Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 1218 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 1211 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1214 


Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 1138 
Raymond & Reid, London, England....1217 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio....1192 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 1209 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London..1217 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa......... 1139 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England. .1217 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 1216 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 1201 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. .1105 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 


Waukee, Wis. ..ccccccccvesessccsvess 1140 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.......... 1198 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

Wee, coccccccccscccccccsccccccccccens 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 1214 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

MIPeS, MAR. cccccccccoscsseceececccces 1206 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill..... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 1193 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 1219 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 

WEF coccccccccvcccesscsccccccceseses 
MOVOTMRS GOhe cocccccccccvescsececeses 1144 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 12U5 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 1226 


Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 1219 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 1216 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... . 1233 


Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 
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Rogers, William, New York, N. Y eceeee 1215 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill.............. 1214 


Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 1222 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill....1213 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 1232 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico.... 

Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont....1192 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 1203 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 1217 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 1218 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. .1109 


S 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
BEOMtTORE, GUO. coccccccccecoccecosees 1207 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn.....1201 


Sarantis Freres, Pireus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
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Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 1219 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 1146 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 1193 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 1216 


Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 


Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill...... 1136 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
ROO, Mes coccccccccsceccsessccesess 1213 


Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, I1l.. 1214 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 1146 


Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
MASS. cecccvecesececccocvcccseccescecs 1222 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
BICO ccccccccccccccccccccccescccccees 1219 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas1230 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 1218 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 1217 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 1212 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 1232 


Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... .1139 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 1214 


Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 1219 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
MASB. ccccccccccccccccccccesccceceses 1216 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 1212 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Bananas City, Mo. cccccccsccccccccceces 1213 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York.1215 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 1215 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 
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Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville...1142 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 1215 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 1139 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 1217 


Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London....1217 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
ONE. coccccccccccccvccscccccceccccece 


Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 

Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 

Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 1146 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal....121U 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N, Y......... 1215 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 1210 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 1196 


Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont....1192 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng...1217 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

BE Dy oes. 00000eeencecesesecseutcevese 1202 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa.1216 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., St. Lowla, Mo... ccccccccccccccces 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit. .1216 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 


Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 1203 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
Gam, Hamburg ....-scecsescccscceeee 1218 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit..1126 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.........+. 1215 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 1207 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass..... 

Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 


Long Taland ..ccccccccccccccccccccces 1215 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
= 
Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York1215 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 1218 


Tasker & Co., London, England......... 


1235 


Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland.....1218 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill...1214 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... .1200 


Tenney Co., Minneapolis ...........+.++:. 1212 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 
GOO ccccccvectcccesposcccececccecese 1145 


Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 

Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany1219 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 1209 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, 111.1145 


Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 1202 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 1144 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 1232 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 

Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis... .1203 

U 

Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 1213 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 1211 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 1128 


Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 1141 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BEAM, GAMOER cccvccecesecscceseccers 1204 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 1145 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C............ 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 1209 
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Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
Wee, BH. Be cocsccvcccesvevsvcccesecs 1215 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 1208 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 1218 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 


BROUARS wcccccecccscecscccvccsecesess 1218 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 1215 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City..1215 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 1204 


Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland...1218 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y¥.1209 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 1219 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 1218 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 1211 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 1218 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 1198 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 1225 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 1215 


Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 1216 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
KANSAS oc cccccccccccvccevccccccescens 1222 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
Walle, Wee. cccccccccscvcessecesees 1210 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 1125 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


HEARERS ccccccccvcveccccscccceesoesese 1220 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 1145 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, OFOBOR cccccccccccccccccccese 1210 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover 4 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
Beane, LB. cicsccccccccccccccesesesecs 1214 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland... 1217 
Watson-Higgins Mlg. Co., Grand Rapids. 1211 


Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis...........- 1202 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis...... 1214 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.........- 1200 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 1218 


Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 1207 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, OMt. ccccccccseccccsvsscessos 1206 
Western Flour Millis, Davenport, Iowa. . 1227 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 1220 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 1219 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

Wile 0:0-0.0:106 0b eb 0s ed 66590060000 0068 1214 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co........... 1208 


White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y¥...1215 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co... .1232 


Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 1221 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Palle, TORAS .cccccccscvccccecevcceces 1225 


Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co.1213 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng.1217 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 1144 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 

Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 1228 


Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 1217 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 1228 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 1207 
Winter Bros., London, England........ 1217 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 1208 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 1216 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 1218 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 1127 


Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 1228 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 
BEER, TE, 50500 000086006000 080 5068 1208 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England. .1217 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que....1204 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y....1139 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo..1212 


xX 
Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 
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Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, Ill....1214 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 1215 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.....1232 
Ziebold Flour Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo....1146 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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CHASE 


Highest Quality” 
BAGS 


O the casual observer, a 

Chase Bag might look like 
any other bag. But to the bag 
user, there’s a big difference. It 
starts in our selection of the raw 
materials—burlap, cotton or 
paper. It is well defined in our 
methods and care used in the 





manufacture. But the big dif- 
ference shows up most prom- 
inently in the high quality of the 
Chase Bag as judged by the serv- 
ice it gives the customer. Your 
nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office stands ready to co-oper- 
ate with you on any bag question! 


CHASE Bae Co, 


Branches: Milwaukee, Memphis, Goshen, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, New Orleans 
Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston 


Affiliated Company 'THE ADAMS BAG COMPAN Y, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 








